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RAGGED 


Sixty THoOvsanpd persons are computed to earn 
their livelihood in London by begging and vagrancy. 
The population of London is two millions. The po- 
pulation of Great Britain is twenty millions. In the 
same proportion, therefore, we infer that the number 
of persons living from begging and vagrancy in this 
country, exclusive of Ireland, is six hundred thou- 
sand—unless we suppose that the gathering together 
of wealth within a narrow spot entails also the col- 
lection there of pauperisin. Upon that supposition, 
which is not altogether unreasonable, we may still infer 
that four hundred thousand persons lead a wander- 
ing life, sustained by casual charity, and, in some 
instances, probably by theft, without including those 
who receive relief from poor-rates and regular ehari- 
table funds. This is the platform below pauper- 
ism, 
hundred thousand persons. It is not the lowest. 
There are still steps deeper in crime—if not in 
immediate misery—than those taken by the adven- 
turers who make search for crumbs below the world’s 
table. 

Amongst these four hundred thousand persons, 
there are few fragments of religious faith, and they 
are generally torn and soiled. Religion is fast worn 
out in their companionship, if at any time its im- 
pressions have formed a lodgement in their hearts. 
Many of them, however, have never lost caste, but 
have been professionally educated. In all large 
towns there are localities where females display two 
or three infants as their appeal on the purse and 
the benevolence of the charitable. Sometimes these 
children are hired out for the occasion, exactly as 
other females hire out pianos and plate. The results 
are equally hopeless in the case of the hired children 
as in those of the family. They are educated into 
whining, fabrication, and dependence. It may be 
well that many of these children die in extreme 
youth. Their places are rapidly supplied; but the 
trade is so dangerous to health and strength, that 
death maintains the demand at a steadier rate than 
that of almost any other description of labour under 
existing circumstances. Three-fourths of these four 
hundred thousand persons live very much irrespec 
tively of futurity, or any motives arising from its 
considerations. We acknowledge that worthy persons 
are often obliged to solicit charity. Few facts are 


more notorious than that extreme poverty is not con- 
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cause oO1 


lrank, 


so broad and ample that it contains four) 


CHURCHES. 


who secmn to have earned it. Fre- 
isconduct of one person produces the 
inystery of life present 
far visible, we cannot always discover the 


sceniing evil, and eertain sorrow, on their 


and 2O 
oceurrenee, though that, in some cases, is subse- 
quently made very plain ; while in others it is never 
known in time, but is one of the revclations reserved 
for eternity. 

There is, however, neither reason to doubt that 
many individuals of great worth have been reduced 
to extreme poverty, nor that this coudition is un- 
favourable to their meral and religious position. 


|'Poverty is one of those eares of the world that 


spread their roots wide in the mind, and grow very 
Three hundred thousand, out of the four 


hundred thousand individuals, in our ealeulation, 


‘may be supposed to live quite as they would exist 


if there was nothing for man but his dailv trials 
along with his daily bread—the first being seeured, 
and the last uncertain. 

There must be in London many more than sixty 
thousand individuals—-perhaps there are six hun- 
dred thousand—in the daily habit of repeating the 
“ Thy kingdom 
There are six hundred thousand who repeat 
there are surely sixty thousand who 
utter the These two two 
sixty thousands very nearly the religious 
extremes in the metropolis, but they do not come 
together. closer interchange of 
benefits between them if they were personally separ- 
ated by three thousand or thirteen thousand miles of 
water. 

We have often lamented that the sixty thousand 
vagrants of the metropolis, and all the other thou- 
sands of vagrants in the kingdom, could not be made 
subjects of Queen Pomare instead of Queen Victoria, 
Tali of Middlesex 
or Surrey; because, if that could be accomplished, 
some of the great missionary societies would send 
the best men whose services could be secured to in- 
struct them. We know perfeetly that the Home 
Missionary and the City Missionary Societies exist, 
and are very useful; but they are too weak; and 


prayers, ** Hallowed be thy name,” 
come,” 
the words; 
prayers. classes—the 


form 


1] here would be nm 


and inhabitants of ti instead 


‘the instruments employed by them are seareely 
sharp enough to pierce the rocks on which they are 
|| required to operate. 
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2 RAGGED CHURCHES. 


The agents of these societies, moreover, are em- 
ployed chiefly amongst a somewhat higher class than 
those to whom we refer. They leave their tracts 
amongst the families o° the working classes. Their 
meetings are held in the houses of that class of the 
community, and they are almost private congrega- 


tions. When a gentieman subscribes a guinea, and 
1 


a lady half-a-guinea annually to one of these so-| 





cicties, we willingly say that they have done so/ 


far well; but nothing vet that ean prevent their 
prayer, “thy kingdom come,” from being regarded, 


where it is of most consequence to them that it shoul 


be well regarded, as a delusion, a mockery, and a! 


snare. 
All these individuals of the last named sixty thou- 


sand—perhaps, also, the six hundred thousand— | 


will ask, under certrin cireumstanccs, ** what shall it! 


profit a man if he gain the whole werld and lose his 
own soul ¢” thereby implying that a single immortal 
spirit is of more absolute value than the world. They 
do not, however, ask this seriously. Even the sixty 
thousand are not serions in the statement. They 
think that they are, but they are not; beeause li they 
were, f.om the hedges and the ditches, in the lanes, 
and courts, and alleys, even amid viee, disen-e, 
and the dying, in m uninviting homes, they 
would go and gather pearis richer than this world’s 
worth. 

The mere acting out of Christianity by its pro- 
fessed and even real di-ciples, accounts for its slow 
progress. We believe that still it moves 
slowly it sinks into and mov 
in society. Still ero 


4.29 
; still 
lually its borders are extended, 
and every Kafttir Villian converted is neralded? as a 
great achievement, and it is so: but while a slow 
progress is made at the ends of the earth, there is 


ground lost a 





‘Ss upward great masses, 


otherwise 4 ‘To Benares or Caleutta the most dis-! 


tinguished and talented men are sent as missionaries. 
On the home stations—in London, tor exam]: 
young and inexperienced m 
talent is good enough the home-produced out 
casts ; and so but very little progress is ever mad 
with them. 

Sometime since ‘‘ragzed schools” came into opera- 
tion. The name was v rv bad. “Ragged schools’ 
would not be frequented by well-clad seholars. The 
schools, moreover, have for their object the suppres- 
sion of rags and the transformation of the ragced, 
They are seminaries of 


elm are emploved., Anv | 


lustry, and industry is| 


meonsistent with ravceduess. The name, however | 


bad, is intelligible, and to the schools churches might | 


very well be added. Ragged churehes would be 
also rag-destroyving. They would net for a long 
period be associated with tatters. 
tion is impossible and impracticable, for several 
reasons, 

The temporal influcnee of practical Christianity 


is seldom fully estimated. sv whatever names the 


That combina- | 


dissipated, the idle and the ignorant may be called, | 


‘ Ae 


they neither are nor ean be Christians. All larec 


i 


towns have their dark spois; and some of them have 


several], In these districts, want, vice, and misery, | 


congregate. Their inhabitants are generally the 
dead-weighis of the wert ing classes, who ask some 


reform: Or Svile roasonah 


extension of their privi- 


ee 


leges, and they are referred to streets and lanes— 
forming a district studded with all manner of shops 
fir vice. Whoever wanders through these doomed 
spots—the modern Sodoms of our cities—is at once 
convinced that these people are not Christians. THe 
may not guess their distinetive appellation, or per- 
haps they have none; but he ean describe them 
negatively. He may not know what they are, but 
he ean readily tell what they are not ; and this does 


There 


are a sufficient number of advaitaves resulting from 


half the journey in a search for character, 


the Christian religion, and connected solely with this 
ort fov its realisation in the 


life, to warrant anv ef 
i idle, the wilfully 


lives and practice of men. The 


] 
. . . 1 ° ? 
lgnorant, the p rversely vicious, the crouching hypo- 


erite, and the dissipaied slave; a habitually bad 


, 


husband or father, or wife, or child, are all out of its 


" , , 3 i 
paie, Lake these classes also ont ¢ 


} the execepuion- 


tble parts of society, and few fragments remain. 
The purest portion of al! moral theories, and the 
highest ideas of all patriots have been gathered from, 
or will be found coneentrated within the christian 
system, Its universal and living acceptance implies 
the prevalence in every mind of peace, and good-will, 
and gencrosity. Ifthe Ayost accomplished * thinker” 
in society set himself to frame rules for its recon- 
struetion and transformation into a state of happi- 
ness, he would find ell his labours concentrated 
within the short sentence, * Whatever ye would that 
others do to vou, do ve also so to them.” If the 
mest ben vol: nt theorist eommenecd to torim rules 
for the edyaneement of individual comfort, and of 
the eomiort of ail individuals, he would tind his 
labour useless, because it would issue in the ecom- 
mandment civen with creater power, and in mere 

were shaken, * that 


ve love one anot! eT, Shere are no more power- 


’ . ' , ' 7 
solemnity, tham when tiie roeks 
*s 


ful inianetions ef universal justice and good- 
ness than these two eontle commandments ; and 
thein, even understood 
what they prefess, we should not very long have 
' long to ask for Ragged 
net onlv for the 


grievanees toattack, ner very 
Schools and Raeged © hurebes- 
i hundred thousands, but for the millions at home who 
are overlooked by the religious world—while by-and- 
bv Ragged Schools and Racved Churches would be 
things unknown. ‘They would destroy themselves 
by a transmutation. 

“So far as we have gone multitudes will adopt our 


} Zealous see: 


views. ‘They will be very popular. 
tarians will sav that hey have often and always 
said everything that weare saving. It is only now 
that we reacha difficulty. love ry one of our friends 
hitherto will go awav into their respective Darrow 
channels now. They will wrap themselves in their 
mantles of chilling dogmatism, and walk no more, 
at Jeast with us. None would say so much, but 
many act as if they would rather keep their neigh- 
bours as they are, than see them fervent believers in 
some other “ ism -*’ and devout attendants at some 
other church or chapel than their own. 

Some parties will want to know how the work is 
to be done before they will aid in doing it. We have 
no system, except the obvious one, that all who say 
that they believe should act so as to convince them- 
slves and others that they speak the truth. The 
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terminus is, with us, of more importance than the 
ind of carriage wherein we tra- 
The accomplishment of the work is more im- 
We want to 


precise route, or the 
vel. 
portant than the tools to be states goed 


raise a house of refuge; and as only one plan will do, 
we seek no quarrel respecting the mbdesbile. 


The responsibility belongs to individuals, and the 
labour should belong to them. It might be easily 
accomplished by the exercise of more self-denial and 


more zeal than are manifested at presen \ ven 
tleman, who was recentiy appointed Dishop of 
Zealand, has been severely assailed iu the Liouse of 
Commons, for taking part with the natives in som 
dispute regarding land. We do not know ‘wae her 
the charge is well founded—or, being founded well 
is very discreditable to he 1} oT) in qu ron 3 for 
Bishops do not generally err in rashiy adopting th 
vause of the poor; butit was very pleasing to read the 
character for learning, piety, and all manner of ece 
siastical worth, given to this particular bishop by Mr. 
Cardwell, one of the members tor Liverpool ; vet it 


1 


appeared that this ornament of his order has only 
£600 per annum of revenue. 
fore, a 
The fact is remark: 
bishops for £120 
gentlemen with 


themselves into five part 


there 


} 1 


nual 


There ean be, 
fEOOO 


good oe obtained for a Vv. 


ible: be CAUSE We might hi: tive 
if 
“ivi bee 


Pi ye 
il 


rood 
of annual 
FOHUOO of 


thev would materia 


and eC | 


stipend ; 


revenue woud 


our scheme, Fifteen Arehi ishops of York, instead 
of one, could—and probably wouid greatly pra 
mote the proper teaching of the negleeted classes in 
Leeds, and some of the other large towns in that 
county. 

Any man who deliberate] msiders this subject, 
must concede, that the great d ssenting and other 
congregations manifest no littic selfishness in 
monopoly they cstablish in their own favour of th 
best religious teaching. Thev send the weakest 


REM IES FOR ] 

THERE are three classes ol people in the Hlich-] 
lands, whose peculiar circumstanees must be em 
braced in any remedial scheme intended to be ig dd | 
to that distressed porti moot the country. T) he first 
is the pauper class, consisting of the aged and inutirm, 
widows with families of young children, and po 
disabled ly lise Ls Or DY s80TRe i dily : 
defect. The seeond is the ecttar elas G Me 
ers, Who have been permitted to squat upon tle 
large farms, aud for the privilege of growing a crop 
of potatoes, have become to a certain extent afiixed 
to these farms, to which they must give their 
labour in the first instance, and fill up the remainder 
of their time with emp! yment wherever they can 
tind it. The third CiIASS are the croitcrTs, Who h id 
a few acres of laad, either dire tly from the propris Lor 
or as sub-tenants of the tacksmen, and who are also 
dependent upon day-labour for part of thir subsis 
tence. The whole of these ciasses have been vitally 


ot 


loss th “1 
hem are 


tiie 
wholk 


injured im their cireuinstanees 
potato as an article of fool. The 


nore or less exposed Lo fainine 


by 
of ‘ 


are involved in sufferings as painful and distressing 
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aid | 


the whole of them | 





is 


They put 
1 places of the ficld; 


lnbour. 1@ Inost in- 


into the hig! 


\|men to the severest 


lexperioncs d persons 


and thus they cannot anticipate any very favourable 
llresults. ‘* Ragged Churches” sh ald b structed 
|| by men of the high: st talent. instead of se lecting 
|; home missionaries from the youngest, they should 


be taken fromthe most experienced classes; and when 


|| religious communities apprehend this fact, and act 
ion it, there will be soon a large change acem plished 
in tine ructure of s¢ ty. 
|} IinIn or Chin n any foreign ceuntry what- 
ever—the missi ies of different sects co-operate, 
|| They form ag t practical alliance, and give lessons 
|}in union. e not to be any such great 
}} diifor between home and abroad, as 
lito i a d edly differ e of treatment. 
| Chis class of diseases in all cases have very similar 
“> oO} | th \ mand sin ilar treatment 
1e a ntag to be derived from the 
| relizious instruction of adults, and their moral reform 
|| by the only means that are likely to reach their case, 
j| ~~ have long avo caused the adoption of more 
llelastie and | c ‘ous means than have been 
in rto cmployed for that object. The duty is se 
3 piain and pl seiy Stat | to those who 
|} be! the Bible, that neglect ms to be 
| — ° 
|} unaccountable Phe spiritual n or loss ean 
li not aese } ‘ nore e@Mpnatica ly and @7 elively 
| than iu very sl qui lo e bave already 
|] maz But the sunple f. that there are many 
I! theorctieal, and many mort practical infidels in so- 
| ci y accounted f stence of so many 
liavowed believers wh e not doers, but mere idiers; 
r tnd who, to ever meal made now, either on the 
li vround o m a vantage or religious duty, vive 
| | K again praccca ly Cain’s answer, and aSSULIe 
1} ve ry ma we may venture to tell them, of Cain's 
responsibilit 


AMIN] 


es 


IGHLAND 


|} as afflict any portion of her Majesty's subjeets ; and 
ik »> exclude tl i from a share of the legislative efforts 
|| so freely ext ded to the co-suffe-rine classes of Jre- 
land. ld * a narrow and diser able policy, 
utterly alien to every od quality of tree and repre- 
itntive gover U. 
VV ! i { i! t c ion of 
( of 1 clas nd endeavour in fev 
y S$ to & \e wi t hut risintus iavy do ‘er 
their rei , 
Resrne ing he first class bil can be liitie NG. 
Cuece ¢ ’ my J ij ir bil ie uh ler Lin Roar. 
law we ullcient to tintain them, eve a when 
th yy to ma lis r ap to tie poors sl simeo 
Chie Gis pp al Cor t ii : , great deal 
nore ins t Mik eve ft has aleavs been 
ad] i that the poor—t whoe Ls w for 
thy lyes —shonid | fl, clothed " ed, out 
b tli neo we of thi é im wise v live. 
this is w nearly universal maxim, ¢ hristianity 
teaches it. The voice of re ison, of bene: (OTLCe, and 


. , ' od 
ice, NAVY be law of neo 
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parishes of Scotland. Why should it not also be the 
law in the Highlands ? The common objection, that 
the poor would eat up the entire rental, is a bugbear, 
which vanishes on the first appeal to figures. The 
annual value of real property in the four counties 
of Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, and Argyle, is 
£597,496 18s. A pound of rent in the Highlands 
is surely able to do as much for the poor as in 
the Lowlands, or in England. Yet the whole sum 
expended annually in these four Highland counties 
on the relicf of the poor, including expenses of ma- 
nagement and litigation, amounts only to £12,554 | 
7s. 84d.* Let this result be compared with the amount | 
expended on the poor in any Lowland district of 
equal rental, and it will be seen at once to what an) 
incredible extent ilighland property evades its obli- 
gations to the poor. 
per pound is no unusual burden in English parishes, | 
and until it rises above 2s. it is seldomasubjectof either 
astonishment or complaint: in these Highland | 
counties, on the other hand, the burden of the poor| 
is only an insignificant fraction more than 5d. per| 
pound! The number of paupers in the four High-| 
land counties, including those reeciving merely) 
occasional relief, is 8,751. This may be considered | 
a pretty accurate measure of the utmost limits of 
pauperism, for it is seldom that any person entitled | 
to relief does not find admittance at least to the 
“occasional” list. ‘The pittances usually bestowed | 
are too insignificant to cneourage absolute denials of 
aid, and a small occasional relief is the pretence by 
which the poor’s boards ex] 
from the more solid advantages of the permanent 
roll. Supposing, therefore, that the right of the 
whole 8,751 individuals to relief was fully admitted, 
the existing allowances to the poor in these four 
counties might still be deubled, trebled, and even 
quadrupled, without raising the assessment upon 





An assessment of 2s. 6d. or 3s, 


ect to fenee off the poor 


real property above the limits which are reckoned 
‘asy and moderate in other parts of the country, 
What becomes of the alleged inability of Highland 
property to relieve the poor ¢ It falls entirely to the 
ground before these facts ; and no such groundless 
excuse can be accepted for the non-administration of 
a law which has been found necessary to prevent 
famine in every part of the three kingdoms, as well 
as in the Highlands, 

What, then, are the obstacles which defeat the 
administration of the poor-law in the Highlands 7 
Let this question be clearly opened up, and the 
course to be taken by the Legislature will become 
plain and evident. 
situated. In the first instanec, they ean only get re- 
lief with the consent of a poor’s board, which has a 
direct pecuniary interest in withholding it, or in eut- 
ting it down to the most inadequate limits. This is 
the first difficulty in the pauper’s course ; and in| 
contending with this one, other difficulties multiply 
on every side, Ile is naturally weak, while his 


Consider how the poor are 


antagonists are naturally strong. Ile mav be 

* We have derived our figur romacareful addition of the items 
from each porish contained i: e° First port of the Borrd of 
Supervision, which ern es the ven: ding Pe ruary, 1846. The 
sum expended, and the number of | pers, are het exacUly correct, | 
as there are two or thre: iris es from which there are no returns | 


on these points ; but the deticiency is tritling, and dues not affect 


the general result to cuy material extent 


and gives no reasons for its decisions. 





equally ignorant of the precise rights which the 
law allows him, and of the proper steps to be taken 
to enforce these rights. And even if fully instructed 
on these points, what means has he of prosecuting 
his interests? If in the Highlands he may be 
living fifty or a hundred miles from any seat of law, 
in solitary and unpeopled districts, where even 
public opinion has no existence and no power. 
Ife may not be able so much as to write a letter, 
or even to speak an intelligible language ; and yet 
the system of terrorism established in the Highlands 
is so complete, that he may not have a single 
friend or neighbour who dare discharge these simple 
duties for him. It is impossible to conceive a more 
helpless position than that of Highland paupers. 
At once dumb and blind, they can neither give utter- 
anee to their wrongs, nor perceive an avenue of 
redressing them. Their opponents, on the contrary, 
have every advantage—wealth, power, information, 
official prestige—every resource and appliance caleu- 
lated cither tomystify, cajole, orfrightenthem. Such 
are the enormous disadvantages which must beset 
the Highland pauper under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. But these were not considered enough; 
aud the Legislature, fearful, forsooth, lest he might 
have too much power and get too much his own way, 
proceeded to strew his path with all manner of legal 
circuities and restrictions, As the first great step, the 
courts of justice were closed against the poor. No 
pauper is permitted, under the Act of 1845, to appeal 
to the Court of Session when denied relief, or in any- 
wise unjustly treated by the parochial boards, Even 
the Sheriffs of counties are debarred from giving the 
poor man justice, when he is deprived of adequate 
relief. No appeal, in short, is allowed the pauper 
except to the Board of Supervision, which sits in 
seerct, hears only one side of a case, refuses to tuke 
evidence or listen to pleadings, allows no expenses, 
What possi- 
ble chance of justice can remain to the pauper under 
such a system? Naturally weak, the Act of 1845 








laid him utterly prostrate at the feet of the parochial 
‘boards; and the poor-law is consequently unadini- 





justice 





nistered. The Legislature truckled to the Highland 
lairds when it consented to this bitter mockery of 
; and the crime must now be fully expiated. 
Parliament must retrace its steps. The constitu- 
tional control of the Court of Session as supreme 


‘court of review must be restored ; the Sheriffs, who 


have all the means of information peculiar to local 
judges, must be empowered to entertain and decide 
questions of amount of relief; and the Board of 
Supervision must be compelled to alter its Star 
Chamber form of procedure, and give a fair and open 
hearing to the complaining pauper. Instead of 
obstructing, legislative ingenuity must be exerted to 
facilitate the obtainment of relief. Till these 
changes take place, the Highland lairds will have 
absolute mastery, and Highland property continue 
to evade its fundamental obligations. But let the 


poor have direct and easy access to courts of justice, 
give them every facility of making their wants 
known, and of having their claims impartially inves- 
tigated and determined by disinterested and unpre- 
judiced tribunals, and the tide will turn, the poor- 
law will be gradually enforced, and a sure and effective 
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remedy provided in every Highland parish for the 
famine which threatens and afflicts the pauper class 
of the population. 

The second or cottar class forms a subject of much 
greater ditliculty, The condition of the Highland 
cottars must not be confounded with that of the rural 
labourers who bear the same name in the Lowlands. 
The Lowland cottar, like his Highland namesake, 
allowed a cottage, a piece of garden ground, and a 
planting of potatoes; but in other respects his | 
situation is totally different. In addition to these | 


is 





perquisites, 
master’s farm at weekly or half-yearly wages. 
daily labour is indispe ‘usable to his em} 

whom he is consequently valued, paid, maiutaine , 
He may be poor and humble, but he is inde pendent. 
He cannot be signi and therefore he must be fed. 
Let potatoes or aught else fail, the Lowland cottar 


ye 


| 
by | 
| 
| 
| 


must no more be nae than ‘‘the ox that tread-| 
eth out the corn.” But so different is the value put 


upon the Highland cottars, that if a famine, a pesti- 
lence, or a flood would come and sweep them ail 
away, there would be few to mourn their 
muny, to a certainty, who would think that pastoral 
concerns would move on all the better of the elear- 
ance. The Highland cottars only live by sutfera 
on the outskirts of the large sheep farins. 
barely tolerated. Barren spots have been chosen out, 
and on these,more in contempt than even in pity, the: 
have been allowed to squat, to raise a hovel, and 
plant potatoes. In return for these petty privileges, 
the tacksman holds a mortgage over their personal 
services, They must be 
carry seaware from the 
from the dung-heap, to sow bis seed, to make his hay, 
to cut his peats, to reap his corn, and in short to do 
every drudgery about the farm. If he 
hearted master he gives them a day’s food for every 
day they work, but if he is a hard, illiberal man, the 
hovel and the potato-pateh pay for all. The 
of the cottar is openly decried as adrug, a nuisance, a 


, 
loss, and 


nce 
They are 
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to 


always ready at his cali, 


shore, or common manure 


is kind- 
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thing which the tacksman would as soon want as have, 
and the cottar himself suilers degradation according- 
ly. Serf, helot, -every epithet 
been used to designate te multifarious forms of 
human bondage, fail fully to express the reproach and 
wretchedness concentred in the Highland ecottar. 
There is something in his lot which exceeds the 


TT 
‘ 


slave which has 


limits of all past or contemporaneous bondage 
a and yet man will 
be his master. If prosperity shines upon him, the 
tacksman can interrupt it and exact his labour ; 
but if adversity settles down upon his path, the 
tacksman can repudiate his connexion, and leave 
him to his fate: that he has neither the 
liberty of a freeman nor the certain maintenance of 
aslave, The value of labour has been utterly con- 
founded in his eyes. He has never known what a 
day’s work is really and truly worth. One 
gives his labour to the tacksman, whieh goe 
some indefinite fraction of 
significant privileges; 


is slave, no condeseend to 


be 





day h 


’ 


I 
certain unvalued and in-| 
and the next he runs an errand 
or hauls a net, for which his remuneration m: ay be 
as disproportioned as in the former case it was unap- 
preciable. Dangled between 


; 
io) 


ay | 


these two extremes, 





he loses sight of the true use and dignity of labour, 
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he receives constant employment on his || 





oe 


~ 


a love of idle- 


and contracts a hatred of patient toil, 
ness, and a miserable dependence upon chance, which 
nothing but long years of training can eradicate, 
Such is the singular and deplorable position of a 
large class of the Highland population, whom the 
failure of the potato has brought to the very verge of 


| famine. 
be done for their amelioration. 


Every one will perceive what requires to 
Their labour must, 
‘in the first place, be emancipated; and, in the second 
place, it must be fully and constantly employed. The 


fetters which bind the cottars to the car of the 
sheep farmers must be totally destroyed. The 
‘labour of the one and the privileges grauted by the 


other must be permitte | to lind their proper value, 


If the one let it be paid in 
and if the other has a cottage or 
} 


4 


p 


has a davy’s work to 


’ 
land to let, 
with t 


} 
hea! 


Inouey ; a piece of 
And along 
nt of interests, 


] . " ive 
LOVIN nt to give 


eta fair rent be put upon it. 


his definition and dise1 


be 


itangiens 


ening up of em) 


7 


‘? 
] 
fall scope and to secure iair remuneration to the 
liberated energies of the cottars. 


there an 


These measures 
lie at the foundation of all improvement of the con- 
dition of this class of the population ; 
by which the Le 
lesirable results, is a 


but the means 
bring about such 
point which we postpone till 
with us for a moment at the posi- 
ition and circumstances of the 


‘vislature may 





| 
“A 


ithe reader glance 
crofters, 
much less 


hardship and want than the cottars, 


*s, though 


Tie ecrottes not exposed to 
occupy a much 
They are holders 
jof land; and though tenants-at-will, they pay rents, 
nitly included in the the 


and protection, Being their 


hi rher position in the social scale, 


are circle of 


and consegq ui 


‘landlord’s sympathy 


}own masters, they are able to dispose of their surplus 
\labour more advantageously than the cottars, They 
hare also better versed in the art of managing the 
soll. Their experience has not been confined to the 
cultivation of potatoes, but extends to a rotation of 
| crops and a proper system of manuring. They are 
lowners of two or three cows cach, and in some in- 

ances, a few oy They may also have a horse ; 
perhaps a plough and some other implements of hus- 

andry. In short, by position, by experience, and 
|| by means, the ecrofters are eminently adapted for 
becoming a substantial small-farming class; while 
to the cottars must be assigned the more humble 
position of day-labourers, In the meantime, how. 
ever, the erofier is entirely precluded from rising, 
‘and without immediate measures his relief, his 
course must be one of rapid deterioration. His piece 
of land was in the most of cases too small, even 


under potatoes, to afford a competent subsistence to 
his family. The loss of that root has made the defi- 
ciency double or treble what it was formerly, and his 


? 
: 


depeudenee upon day-labour is proportionately in- 
jcreased, The opening up of employment, therefore, 
‘is equally necessary to avert famine from the door 
| of the but there is this 
between the that while constant 
employment at day-labour would be a positive ad- 
upon the cottar’s present condition, it would 
in the case of the erofter be a positive retrogression ; 
‘and consequently no measure of amelioration can be 
complete which, besides increasing employment, 
does not aim at extending and strengthening the 
| crofter’s position as a holder and cultivator of land. 


iof the erofter cottar. 
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In considering by what means the Legislature | 
may save the Highland cottars and erofters from 
impending famine, it is of the utmost importance to 


feel that this is a problem of very solewn and unusual | 


urgency. If people come to this subject with the 
expectation of proposing, or hearing proposed, reme- 
dies of the usual Parliamen‘ary cut, we may despair 
of ever seeing the extraordinary exigencies of the 
present crisis successfully grappled with. The usual 
food of the population, to which their habits and their 
industry have been accommodated for more than half 
acentury, has suddenly disappeared. The loss can only 
be repaired by revolutionising the system of society 
anew. Enthralled and idle cottars have to be convert- 
ed into free and independent labourers, and supplied 
with constant and remunerative employment ; while 
crofters, starving upon two, three, or four acres of 
land, have to be placed on small farms of double and 
treble size. Such are the formidabic social changes 
essentially necessary to place the popuiation in a 
position of even ordinary safety. it is so far pro- 
mising, and may be regarded as indicative of the 
thorough mangeableness of the erisis, that these 
changes naturaily lie within the sphere of the land- 
owners, and inight easily be inurodueed by them 
without the extrancous aid of new acts of Parlia- 
ment. Necihing short, indeed, of the plastic hand of 
proprictorship can permanentiy mould the social 
system of the Hicilands into the new form preseribed 
by famine and necessity; and there cannot be a 
doubt, that if the Highland lsirds were to apply 
themselves to the task, they might speedily by their 
own private measures accomplis! all that is required. 
The sheep-walks, if broken up into moderate farms, 
would give ample cmployinent to the cotiars ; while 
the waste lands in every parish aflord the means of 


enlarging the small farms of the crofters. The inten- , 





| 
| 


| 
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tion of the Duke of Sutherland to adopt measures ot 


this kind on the expiry of his present leases, is a 
strong proof both of their advisability, and of the 
change which is begining to take place in the views 
of the Highland proprietors. But hunger cannot 
and will not wait upon the expiry of leases, or the 
slow progress of conversions. An immediate remedy 
is required, and hence the necessity of Parliamentary 
interference. Let a bill be passed, giving every 
starving man a right to employment from his parish ; 
and authorising a board of works to appropriate the 


'waste lands at a valuatien, toset the people to work 


in reclaiming them, and, in short, to carry out the 
improvements as nearly as possible as if they had 
been undertaken by the proprietors. Such a law 
would still leave the proprietors the alternative of 
working out the necessary changes themselves. It 
would only operate in parishes where the proprietors 
display a culpable indifference to the sutierings of 
their fellow-creatures, arid the responsibilities of their 
position. It would stimulate improvements; it would 
hasten the introduction of the new system which is 
dawning on the Highlands; while at the same time 
it would avert the pangs of hunger from the able- 


‘bodied population, and carry them in safety over the 


| 


| 





dangers of a trving andcalamitous period of transition. 
Such is our legislative preseripuion for the destitution 
of the liighland eottars and erofters. We content 
ourselves with merely throwing out our idea, rough 
and unpolished, without entering on details, Every 
man will have his own opinion of the minor features 
of a parliamentary bill, but we express our con- 
viction that without such a measure in its main 
elements as we have suggested, it will be impos- 
sible for the Legislature to stand with a clear 
conscience before the suffering population of the 
Highlands. 
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A Wanderer's Lot—Packing Miseries—Farewell to old Scotland—Greenock—Water and Bathing ; the Clyde—Starting; a fat, merry 


Man~—Arran; Bute—English reserve; Love the best 


Poor black Girl—False Alirms and Cibin Scenes—Liverpool; 


and South —London—Southampton—A Dauce 


Ir isa sad thing to be obliged to wander from one country 
to another, whether we like it or not; to feel that destiny 
has something to do in upturning all our plans of forming a 


snug home in some quict corner of the earth; where we 


might enjoy existence in a sort of dreamy idleness, witha 
chosen few around t> partake of our joy, to sympathise in our 
sorrows ; to meet with the smile of weleome, whea we pass 
beyond our own threshold ;—to learn by degrees the distin- 
guishing marks of every tree, rock, dell, hill and streamlet 
for miles around, until they become part and parcel as it 
were of our every-day existence, and seem to sinile forih upon 
us like the faces of old familiar friends ;—to long for ail thes 

almost to realise it, and then to be startled up with the un- 
welcome tidings, that no time is to be lost, that we must be 
off and away to some far distant quarter! Then, asa matter 
of course, come all the attendant evils upon a change of resi- 
dence ; leave-taking ; the parting with friends, whotn you 
probably never knew how sincerely you valued until the sad 
thought came with elecirie force, that perchance you might 





rouua the ( aske ts 


Schoolmaster even to a Dutelhman— Ailsa Craig—Itinerent Singers— 


the Exchange, Nelson—Birminghain; Trevelilers from the North 
—St. Peter's Port, Guernsey. 


never see them again! ‘Then, then, the heart draws back 


within itself witha sort of shrinking fear, a dread of speaking 


that sad, sad word farewell; utter it I cannot; no, rather 


_would [elie to that hopeful, trusting phrase, common on 
t ’ , 


such occasions amongst our Gallieneighbours, *f Au revotr ! 
au revoir !’’—Yes, yes, as we lie down to rest, trusting to 
behold the blessed sun, may we not hope to revisit those we 
love, ere the sand of existence has run out! 

Then, oh, the horrors of packing ! to see a onee-orderly and 
peaceful dwelling reduced to an utter state of confusion ; the 
very creeks and corners that we had consecrated to ourselves, 
scarcely recognisable ; trunks, picture-cases, book and linen 
chests, bags, parcels and packages here, there, and every- 
where ; all, all reminding us that there is no escape trom the 
evil; consequently the best thing t» be done ts, to summon 
up courage to get through the business as expeditiously as 
possible. 

The last direction was written ; the last cord securely 





fastened ;—the steamer in sight (no tune to give to regret, 
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or even to define very clearly what all the unusual bustle 
might mean)—or to bring the fret home to one’s still in- 
credulous mind, that possibly we were not labouring under a 
disagreeable nightmare, but the victims of a matter-of-fret 
wholesale flitting—the ferryman’s well-known voice, ‘‘ 2)! 
right, sir! all right!’ And away we went, whisked off in 
that great steaming monster, bubbling through the deen 
clear-blue waters of the smiling loch ;—perchance we migh:’ 
detect a curious glance or two; perchance we mirht over- 
hear some such remark or inquiry (as the following from a 
neighbour to his crony) :— 

‘* Where are they goiny ¢”’ 

‘* To Guernsey; I have just been reading the directions 
on their trunks.”’ 

‘*To Guernsey, did you say 7—1 wonder what sort of place 
that is ?’’ 

‘¢PDont know; but some out-of-the-way quarter at all 
events—I wonder what they can be going for ?”’ 

‘* Humph—haven’t heard,—but just look at their 
gage! four-and-twenty cases, merey on us !—trunks of ail 
sizes, books, picture and linen cases, what on eartii do the) 
intend doing with them all?’ 

No wonder their inquiring eyes gazed in astonisument 
(sensible beings that they were); when we ourselves, who have 
been so long accustomed to it, marvel afresh each time we 
start, as to how it comes about that those whose destiny or 
choice keeps them knocking about the world, should encum- 
ber themselves with such superfluities ; but then when we 
really contemplate discarding some of the dear old servants, 


—which of the assembiave are we to sacrifice? Is it to be 





lie -| 
ase . 
' 








some quaint lumbering volume that we leve to con over each | 


st . . = ‘ . 
Loose or.ra us, 


day ‘—No, that we cannot do; without 


tnoerousiuis 


those pictures ¢—nousense ! We could never feel 


at home without them. Thus have we gone on accumulating 
atoms in our progress, like a snow-bali, until the sum-tota! 
presents a stupendous fact, a regular avalanche in moton 
‘Twenty cases of luguuve— why, the very idea is enough to 
scare any sensible man, even when he is accustom d to it! 

Jat we had forgotten all these minor evils in contemplating 
the glorious landscape around us (from the side of the deck) : 
the waters lay like a erystal sheet beneath, the mist had 
lately risen from the far-off bills, and clung like a garland of 
vapour round the stately mountain's brow, the tleecy curtain 
changing and breaking herve aud there, leaving a deep 
shadow in one direction, a bright sunuy gleam in another ; 
thus marking out a fairy track as it were along the heather 
hills. 
scenery and kindly hearts, who that hath known thee well 


Oh, Scotland, ‘* land of mist and mountaio,’’ of wild 


can bid thee adicu without regret! who but would wish to 
imprint thy lovely landscapes indelibly on the tabiet oi 
memory, so that nought to come might efface thine imaze ° 
who could part with thee, and not long to behold thee azain ° 

But our late retreat and rustie home an hour's swilt 
steaming had left far behind; and we soon found ourselves 
standing on the quay at Greenock, waiting the arrival of the 
Orion to carry us onwards to Liverpool. Greenock is cer- 
tainly the graud starting point and terminus (if we may so 
call it) to the western coast, Islands and Llighbnds ; and 
certainly presents a most striking picture to a stranger when 
first visiting the Clyde, and much we imagine might be said 
on its natural merits and demerits. 

For convenience sake our party ordered breakfast at the 
George Llotel; and, after retreshing our wearied energies 








with a cup of tea, we rambled about the good town, as we 
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had often done before when waiting for the Highland steam- 
ers, but not as then withont particularly noticing anything 
around us; for the account of fever that had reached us 
through public and private sources made us heartily long 
for the power of purifying much that m-t our organs both 
of sight and scent. 

Where is it possible to find a town placed in a@ more pie- 
turesque and comman ‘ing position than Greenock? The 
queenly Clyde ever rolling past; its clear watcre-mingting 
with the deep dark sea—surely there ts water enough and 
to spare to replenish the «eck, and allow of all impurities 
therein collected to run off. I cannot tell whether we are 
more difficult to please in such matters than other people, 
;} out ec rtainly if choice were allowed, we would pref yr walk- 


ing up and down a dock full of tole ‘e water, to one 





that has been allowed to remain, to all appearance, in unmo- 


lested quietude for a long snace of time. 


| One thing we do know, however, that human beings ean 
indulve tn oeeastonal abintions with decided advantage, both 
to themseives and others; and as we watehed the motley 
crowd that hurried to the landing-place, on the approach of 
each newly-arrived steamer, we could not but think thas a 
liberal distribution of bathing tickets to the half-clad erea- 
tures ever in quest of desultory oceupation, would be an 
efiectual preventive to many of the maladies that the pub- 
Why is 
it that, with water above, arouad, and below (one of God's 
| Is it 
| thoughtlessness f Ix it habit or example that shuts the 
| 

| 

| 

| 





| lie are obliged to supply the means of curing later. 
| best boons to man), so little use should be made of it? 


minds of thousands to that which might render the existenee 
|} of the poor man so much enjoyable? When tired by a long 
lay’s labour, perhaps begrimed with the dark marks that 
of his ealling, does net 


nay be the necessary consequence 


such an one yseek the dram-sh > it order to revive 


frequently 
iis drooping spirit, ere he returns to his wife and home? 
a home that too ectien is devoid of the comfort that eleanli- 
But what if, 


ss Might give. instead of a eup of that fatal 


’n hearts, he finds 


id pluuviug in, there meets 


neo thy: le: ] j Mn ‘ lacy , a | 
poison ¢ Mt deadens so nanny vonest nor 





a cheap or publie bath at hant, a 
| with a renovator in the pure invigorating clement that was 
intended by a bountiful band to furaish health and enjoy- 


ment to the rich and POOT MIKE . There may be no puble 
baths for the poor in Grreenock, perhans; a8 a stranger and 
a passer-by, we had no time to quire; but if not, certainly 
inoney employed in their construction would soon bring an 
ainple reward in improving the moral aud seecial condition of 
the people. 


If, however, man has not made the most that could have 





| been doue ot the town, nature, at least, has surrounded it 
| by many charws; and a short walk to the huls behind the 
town wil repay the visiter by a prospect, tiat it would be 
worth while to go far out of the way to see: there, in the 
distance, rise the bold aud distant hills, the mountains that 
mark the eutranece into the Highlands; there, in the fore- 
ground, lies in verdant repose the lovely peninsula of Rose- 
neath, with its clustering trees seemingly dipping down into 
the very water, and liding with an evergreen sereen the 
calm waters of the Gairloch, that amiles like a second Lake 
ot Como, transplanted to the North. But useless i¢ isto dwell 
on a scene familiar to so many, aad so frequently described — 
suilice it to say, that even the beauteous Clyde may be proud 
of the landscape there reflected in her glorious bosom. Have 
we not seen our beloved Monarch lately borne wpon that 





very tide, and did not her heart bound within her as she be- 
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held that queen of British streams, and heard the heartfelt 
cheers her loyal Scots sent forth, to welcome her and hers to 
their olden hills! 

Waiting in expectation is tiresome work ; but at last the 
hour of starting struck, and we stepped on board the Orion, 
congratulating ourselves that a lovely day afforded us a 
prospect of a speedy passage. 
having been committed to the eare of the agent, we betook 


All our superfluous luggage 


ourselves to conning over the countenances of our fellow- 
passengers, none of whom struck us as particularly remark- 
able, excepting a little, round, fat gentleman, with a 
perpetual smile of good humour playing over his rubieund 
physiognomy, whilst a bright pair of twinkling grey eyes 
kept peering in all directions, as if their restless curiosity 
knew no bounds; he paced up and down the deck witha 
short crisp step, prying amongst trunks, parcels, passengers, 
books ; and yet no one secmed annoyed, for who could look 


angrily on such a face ? the thing were utterly impossible ! 





—that queer, penetrating, grey eye would set even an angry | 


man laughing directly. We noted some stray English 


tourists, gentlemen who had been induced to linger in the 


Héghlands longer than usual, engaged in exploring out-of- | 


the-way glens and corners, and now turning their feet 
homewards, with a double relish for the comforts of a snug 


English fireside, and Jaden, no doubt, witha stock of ance- | 


dote and adventure, fit to astonish their fair stay-at-home- 


cousins, when assem) led to enjoy a merry Christmas. 


We were particularly favoured in wind and weather; and, as_ 


our capital boat passed swiftly along, we gazed onee more | 


with delight on the picturesque shores and mountain-heights | 


of the Isle of Arran, on which an almost summer sky was 
brightly glowing, as the lovely isle seemed like an ocean gem 
set in the clear blue sea, sheltering as it were her fair young 
Who ean 
trace the links of thought that flit in dreamy rapidity across 


sister (the Isle of Bute) from the ocean blast. 


the mind when contemplating such scenes? like the graceful 
sea-birds that strike the eye one instant, and then are gone, 
so do they come and go; but they have left the spirit 
calmer and better: for has it not (perhaps unconsciously ) 
been engaced in contemplating the beauteous forms of earth, 
until the soul, ascending tn the seale of thought, seemed as 
hough holding communion with the source of the sublime 
and beautiful, the michty Giver of all vood! 

At dinner, it so chanced that the fat, good-natured centle- 
man became our neighbour; and we felt semewhat amused 
at the way in which he tried to ingratiate himself into our 
good graces, by many little friendly offices, that a meal par- 
taken together affords the opportunity of showing : the viands 
were excellent, the wine of the best, and as the good cheer 
warmed the hearts of those partaking of it, the cold, silent re- 
serve that had reigned in the beginning of the day began to 
give way, and more than one of the party ventured a remark 
or two to their next neighbours. Our little friend was the first 


to break the ice ; poor man! he had remained s:lent until he 


could stand it no longer, when, turning round, he addressed 
me thus :— 

‘* Do you not think a good dinner ought to make those 
who eat it together sociable, happy, content, and comfort- 
able with everybody and everything /’’ 

‘* Why, I have heard, it sometimes produces that effect ; 
you see at least (that following your example) everybody 
round the table are engaged in talking.’’ 

** So much the better! for there is nothing so abominably 
tiresome as dining with people who look like automatons ; 








| 
| 


| 
| 











think of being shut up in a railway or steamer for hours, 
with not a creature willing to enter into conversation, every 
one seemingly afraid of his neighbour !-—to say the least, it 
is not showing Christian charity !’’ 

‘* When such is the case, however, there is one resource 
left; as all are silent, there is a possibility of reading in 
peace !’’ 

‘‘Reading, mon dieu ! who can read with any profit ina 


steamer or railway? I hate the sight of a book when tra- 


velling.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right ; but even skimming over a paper 
is better tlian duing nothing.”’ 

‘* Possibly ; but I foresee that a few more years will work 
a marvellous change; constant intercourse with other nations 
will, L conclude, render both the English and Scotch people 
more sociable ; now, they put me in mind of a nation of 
hedgehogs !”’ 

‘* You are very complimentary.’’ 

‘*Oh! but Iam sure you understand what I mean ; it is 
only of the outside 1 would speak—they are not the worse for 
that, as regards sterling qualities; no, what they want is 
only rubbing off a little of their native rust. Of course, my 
remarks are in no way personal, for I feel sure that you have 
travelled about a great deal; I saw it at onee—am I not 
right ?’’ 

‘*« Yes: but I have known several who have never travelled 
at all, and yet, certainly, could lay no claim to being rusty, 
as you call it.” 

‘True, true; but, then, their minds were not allowed to 
run to waste; they learned to keep pace with the age in 
which we live ; perhaps their hearts were in the right place, 
at peace with all mankind.’’ 

And here the smiling old gentleman sipped his wine with 
a sparkling eye ; and, looking up, contrnued— 

‘*T dare say you think me a queer old fellow? So I am; 
but I should like to know what country you think I belong 
to; can you guess ¢”’ 

‘* English, perhaps; English in look and speech, although 
not quite English in manner,’”’ 


‘*No; Leannot pass myself off as a Briton, unless having 


a pretty young English wite might make me half an English- 


man; as to speaking your language tolerably well, that is 
her fault also, for I have been living in Liverpool above six 
years; and there is nothing like love for teaching language ! 
Love taught me to say pretty things in English! Notwith- 
standing that I am a Dutchman by birth, and a merchant 
in ——— for many years.’’ 

After a little further conversation, from which I ascertained 
that my merry neighbour was acquainted with some valued 
Liverpool friends, we again sought the deck and enjoyed an 
evening unusually lovely fur the season; we passed beneath 
that sea-girt mountain, Ailsa Craig ; well does it deserve its 
hame, rising as it does perpendicularly from the ocean deep, 
the dwelling of nought save wild fowl ; ay, scarce a blade of 
grass can nestle upon its rocky sides ; what a spot whence to 
behold a raging storm ! but human beings could searcely hope 
at such a time to keep a footing there. At length Ailsa and 
all things grew dim in the gathering twilight ; one by one 
the bright stars twinkled forth in the clear sky; groups of 
two or three individuals still kept pacing up and down the deck 
indulging in social converse, and proving that if the British 
are cautiously inclined, at least when the first barrier is past 
they are not a churlish people. Beside us a group had 


collected around some itinerant singers, whose voices fell 
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sweetly in chorus upon the still air. Rude were the airs 
they sung, but they kept well together ; and it was impossible 
to watch them without interest : their party consisted of a 
middle-aged man, a young girl about sixteen, a boy of seven, 
and a sweet little girl of some four years old, who sang on as 
her father held her nestled in a plaid in his arms, whilst her 
clear young voice led the chorus, set to English words, but 
through which we thought we detected a foreign accent. Per- 
haps they had all left the sunny south in quest of northern 
gold ; their tale might be one of romance, but we asked it not 
—there they stood with the red light of the engine falling upon 
their dark countenances, singing as with one heart and voice 
the airs that they had intuitively learned in their distant 
homes. Music has charms for all mankind however rude, 
and one after another the tenants of the quarter-deck had 
gathered round the strangers ; whilst imitating their example, 
the steerage passengers listened with eager delight to sounds 
they loved, but scarce could understand. Foremost amongst 
the listeners stood some weather-beaten tars‘ next them 
some soldiers in gay cavalry-jackets, men who also seemed 
to have seen service, but whose countenances then plainly 
denoted that their grave hearts were not insensible to the 
softer ties of nature, for they seemed to forget all around 
them in the intense interesi with which they listened, and 
marks of deep feeling cast a shadow of thought upon each 
weather-beaten brow ;—one sailor indeed passed the brawny 
back of his hand across his eyes ; was it tohide a rising tear ? 
—was it that that simple air had brought back his distant 
cottage-home to mind? or some voice that was dearer to 
him than all else besides ; for what so sweet even in absence, 
as the remembrance of the voice of one beloved ! 

But the night-breeze had risen, and with it came chilly 
gusts that warned us to retreat below. We saw the bright 
cheerful saloon tenanted by chess-players, talkers and readers; 
but passing by we sought repose, nor was it long ere tran- 
quil sleep made us forget the fatigues we had lately under- 
gone. 

We had secured to ourselves state-cabins, and consequently 
slept nearly as comfortably and as quietly as we might 
have done in our own home ; but when the morning dawned 
we began to be alive to what was passing around us, and 
somewhat amused by a conversation carried on in the next 
room (betwixt a lady and the stewardess) ; not being of a pri- 
vate nature, the door left ajar, we gathered the fullowing— 
it ran thus :— 

‘* Well, stewardess, the tea you brought me was very 
geod—we have had a pleasant passage so far, but I suppose 
that it is not very often that you are so little needed as last 
night ¢”’ 

‘* Oh, no indeed ma’am, sometimes I do not know who to 
atiend to first; and then it occasionally happens that sea- 
sickness makes some ladies very cross, and I suffer for it.’’ 

‘‘That is not very reasonable certainly—of course you 
must see queer scenes sometimes, and meet with an amusing 
variety of characters ?”’ 

** Indeed you may well say so: last time we crossed we 
had a family on board, just retarned from the West Indies, 
and I never saw such a strange set of people in my life : they had 
some servants who, as usual, were quite useless, and a 
master who, in seeing to the comfort of his wife and chil- 
dren, abused every body, and every thing; and a young 
black servant girl in particular—poor thing, they treated ber 
as though she had been a dog! she could scarcely speak one 
word of English, but she looked most wretehed and cold, 


from being dressed in light muslin garments ; with bare legs 
and arms, that were covered with thick silver and gold orna- 
ments ; her fingers and ears were also overloaded with large 
rings ;—there she stood shivering with cold, and wretchedly 
ill, yet they would scarcely allow of my giving her a mattress 
on the floor ; and when I asked for a shawl or cloak to wrap 
around her trembling limbs, they exclaimed in angry wonder, 
‘For her! any thing is good enough for her!’ I told them 
she would soon perish in this country if not bettér clothed. 
They laughed at my remonstrances, but gave her an old cloak 
at last. Poor girl! she seémed grateful for the little I could 
do for her. Once she had been weeping bitterly, and I went 
to her and said— 

‘¢ “Why do you cry—why do you not get other clothes?’ 

‘* «Massa say no,—no give.’ 

‘* * Leave them then, and get a better mistress.’ 

‘*«Where me go ?—far off come '—and she pointed 
with her hand to denote whence she came. I said— 

‘* «Go back again, poor child.’ 

‘**No know de road, de ship; oh, me cold, cold, cold *” 
and again the poor creature cried. 

‘‘ Now, madam, was that not enough—enough to make 
any one feel indignant with her cruel master? Perhaps she 
did not know that she was no longer a slave.’’ 

‘‘ Well, stewardess,’’ retorted the lady, ‘‘ I do not wonder 
at your getting indignant with such people as you bave just 
described ; they are sad specimens of humanity; but tell 
me, do you not often see very laughable scenes /’’ 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am, enough to fill a book ; only I gene- 
rally forget them all by next day ; but I will tell you one 
that took place some time ago, as I thought it very funny. 
It was during the summer season, when the vessel was 
crowded with passengers. We were passing through the 
Kyles of Bute—the weather being rough, and night coming 
on, I felt anxious to see all the ladies in their berths early ; 
by degrees, all but one had retired for the night. I had been 
so busily engaged that I had scarcely remarked her before ; 
but I saw that she rocked herself to and fro on one of the 
sofas, and appeared uncomfortable. I approached her, and 
asked if she would not go to bed. She glared upon me and 
exclaimed— 

‘** Goto bed! what do you mean ?’ 

‘** Why, that you would be the better of a good night’s 
rest. Shall I help you?’ 

‘** What do you mean—hey?” 

‘* But without waiting an answer, in an instant she darted 
to the cabin-door, and up upon deck ; then down again into 
the gentlemen's cabin, screaming ‘ Fire !—the vessel is on 
fire." All below rushed about in alarm, inquiring where 
the fire was, and what was to be done. Ladies in dishabille— 
some only half-awake—scrambled into the next room, where 
a scene of utter confusion ensued ; but on my hinting that I 
believed the poor lady who gave the alarm was not altogether 
right in her mind, the clamour subsided, and it turned out 
that, in mounting the cabin-stairs, the darkness of the night, 
contrasted by the glare of the engine-room, and some stray 
sparks shooting up, frightened her, and caused her to raise 
an outery. At length, after much trouble and coaxing, we 
got her to remain quietly in the ladies’ cabin for an hour, 
when being called away by the steward, I left the door partly 
open, that I might hear if wanted. 

‘* ] had not been absent above two minutes when I heard a 
piercing scream in the gentlemen's cabin. I hastened there 








et once, and in doing so received a stunning blow on my 
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forehead, that bruised and cut it, causing it to bleed pro- 
fusely ; and no wonder, for I had struck my head against 
that of the poor insane lady, as we suddenly met, running 
from opposite directions ; both, of course, were severely hurt. 
Again she darted off into the next room, screaming, 
* Murder! murder! murder !—the stewardess is murdering 
me*’ With much difficulty we succeeded in somewhat 
quieting the poor creature, who, from the moment I told her 
we would put her under restraint if she did not keep still, 
became as gentle asalamb. We removed all things that 
might injure her, and put her into a state-cabin—much to 
the satisfaction of the other lady passengers, whose fears had 
been somewhat aroused by the vicinity of such a companion. 
Next morning, when we arrived, she appeared perfeetly col- 
lected and rational; but she left the ship alone and un- 
attended. Where she bent her steps I could not learn, for 
she refused to tell. Only imagine such a person being left 
to travel alone ! what a risk to run!’ 

‘* But I suppose such a case is very unusual ; few but that 
must have friends, or keepers to take charge of them !” 

‘* Indeed, ma’am, it is not the first instance of the kind | 
have seen; but I am accustomed to it now, I therefore 
know how to deal with them.’’ 

Thus ended the stewardess’ anecdote, and we could not 
help laughing as we listened to her animated account of this 
strange scene ; whether unvarnished fact or not, at least it 
served to wile away the time, and so we give it second-hand, 
here, believing that what interested us then may amuse 
others later. 

We reached Liverpool with the grey dawn of morning 
scarcely perceptible, and the busy town half-hushed in sleep; 
as soon as we gained the deck we found it tenanted with 
policemen, whilst all things seemed carried on in the most 
business-like and orderly manner; no jostling and pressing 
of porters, But having satisfied the Excise Office that our 
many cases contained no ** mountain dew,’’ and committed 
all our goods and chattels to the agent’s care, we were 
allowed to enter a cab (in waiting) in peace, and proceeded 
to our hotel through a dark line of warehouses, that proba- 
bly stored much more of this world’s glittering gear than 
their dingy exterior denoted. Liverpool is of all mereantile 
towns the one to which we would give the preference ; there 
is a brighter look about it (at least it seems so to us) than in 
others ; its inhabitants wear a less plodding and care-worn 
aspect; they appear to enjoy life even whilst watching the 
turns of fortune’s fickle wheel; although to say the truth, 
when passing through the Exchange at the busiest hour of 
the afternoon, we remarked many a face fraught with anxiety 
and care ; but how could it be otherwise, when the monetary 
crisis so terribly felt of late was still pressing on Liverpool's 
merchant princes, and even the most cautious amongst them 
might have caus» to dread the morrow ?—that gloom, how- 
ever, has somewhat abated, we thankfully hear. But as we 
contemplated the beautiful group of bronze figures raised in 
the centre of the Exchange, we could not but contrast its 
subject, and that of the busy scene enacting around us: 
there stuod men (mostly) grasping at future wealth ; perhaps 
slighting the present good in their way for the sake of acquir- 
ing gold that they would never fully enjoy—gold that they 
might merely secure for others to possess—or when once 
attained, find the desired competence had come too late. 
Whilst in the midst of that very mart stands a subject suffi- 
cient to warn the vericst dreamer of the uncertainty of all 





statues before mentioned—Nelson, with the cold hand of 
death chilling his exulting heart, as tho laurel-wreathy of 
victory descended on his brow—such a statue might afford 
a subject of grave thought to even the most successful 
speeulator. But masterly as is the conception and execu- 
tion of this fine bronze, we cannot divine why the artist 
should have chosen four figures of weeping slaves to orna- 
ment the base. Fine manly forms they certainly are, 
although disgraced by chains ; but what they can have to do 
with Nelson we are at a loss to conjecture. We eonclude 
that there must have been some good reason for placing 
them there ; but we avow our ignorance of the same. Nelson 
and freedom might be coupled together in our imagination 
as ene and the same thing; but Nelson and chains jar on 
our mind as things incomprehensible and impossible. 

We left Liverpool by the mail-train next morning ; and in 
passing from our carriage to the refreshment room, we 
chanced to meet a party of old friends; they were returning 
to the north after a residence of two years in Italy, de. ; we 
were bound for the south, having lingered about the same 
space of time in dear old Britain. With mutual pleasure all 
proceeded together to the refreshment room, chatting and 
eating by turns in the most happy state of eonfusion. 
Whether the viands had been waiting half the day on the table 
or not, we cannot tell ; but certainly we tasted of a few 
spoonfuls of very cold soup, some roast-heef that seemed 
altogether undecided whether it would pass itself off for hot 
or eold, &e. &e.; and to say the truth, we could not boast 
much of the dinner, for which we paida tolerable round sum. 

Sut to make up for such minor evils, merry faces and kindly 
words were around ; causing us to regret when the clang of 
ihe warning bell surnmoned us to resume our journey. 

It has been our lot to travel much by railway ; to become 
familiar as it were with the very whirring sereech of the 
whistle; to commit onrselves without fear to a corner of a 
snug earriage (as it we formed part of the machine), and yet, 
accustomed as we are to all the complicated working of this 
mode of transit and traffic, still we never pace up and down 
a station without wondering a’resh at the ingenuity and energy 
that has brought all the various departments requisite into 
play, making them work together like one enormous machine, 
whose complicated wheels meet in distant parts of the king- 
dom, bending time and space beneath man’s mighty will. 
Ineredible, indeed, doth it scem that this giant power is but 
in its infancy ! What mind can foresce what it may become 
ere many generations have passed away? Still, even now, 
wateh the engines in our public works, calling, as they do, 
endless machinery into action ; things that seem to work on 
as if they were endowed with instinct and life. Strange fact, 
that we owe this almost magic, this wealt!-creating power to 
a vapour a8 evanescent as the air we breathe; agent of civili- 
zation, of life, of death, what is it? What—buta little smoke! 
Whirled on by that magie power we approached London ; 
the night was elear, and the enormous capital steod before 
us, marked out to view as a map, by lines of glittering light, 
that served to furnish a dim and mystic idea of its vast e¢x- 
tent ;—at such a time, indeed, the imagination may lose itself 
in the eontemplation of what that great Babylon may become, 
if the energy and the enterprise of her sous are not suffered te 
deeay. Centre of the brightest good, as well as of the darkest 
evil! we never touch thy soil but we fecl what an atom in 
existenee is even the greatest man that ever ruled his fel- 
low mortals within thy bounds ! his name may rise uppermost 
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ble cast into the ocean—one bright eddy served to mark 
where it sunk and disappeared—the next instant all was as 
before ; it was gone for ever; but whe could trace its rest- 
ing place ! 

There is an indescribable pleasure in meeting with a wel- 
come in a great city, after having passed by thousands of 
human beinzs, whose faces had never met our glance before, 
and will probably never do so again ;—this we thankfully 
acknowledzed when once again we drove to our destination, 
and saw the steps of our vehicle at once fly open—let down 
by no dilatory hand ; and ere long we found ourselves beside 
a warm fire, that, together with the comforts of an English 
tea-table, tempted us to partake of that most social of all 
meals. 

London, we pass thee by as a thing apart—a thing which 
if dwelt upon, would require volumes to do justice to—a pen 
eapable of every variety of tone. Numbers have already 
attempted the task, and yet how much is left untold! It 
were vain to endeavour to describe what we have felt each 
time on returning to that mighty maze—city of ineongrui- 
ties—haunt of the highest intellect and goodness, yet har- 
binger of all that is darkest in the scale of soc‘al existence— 
as well might we strive to penetrate the canopy of dark fog 
that sometimes envelopes thee, as attempt to sketch thy 
stupendous proportions with a hasty pen. 

On, on again (for a few days spent in London seem but as 
hours elsewhere), and we found ourselves in Southampton, 
once again committing ourselves to the mercies of the 


changing ocean, and remarking the almost rural look of the 


docks, through which such extensive traffie is now carried 
on; for Southampton, important as it has become of late 
years, still wears the aspect of a thriving country town— 
spruce and neat, with luxuries enough at hand, and yet 
holding out the prospect of green trees and breezes unclouded 
by smoke, to those who may ehoose to indulge in an hour's 
stroll. 

If we might boast of a speedy voyage in the Orion, we 
could not do as much for that in the steamer from South- 
ampton to Guernsey; but we were consoled by the assurance, 
that, although slow she was sure, from one of our party who 
had good experience as to the powers of the various boats on 
the line. Smoothly did we glide out of the Southampton 
river ; but the night was dark and lowery, and ere we had 
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been long at sea, we had the supreme delight of hearing that 
the wind was rising, and that together with the tide being 
right ahead, we stood the chance of a famous toss in the 
Channel. Fully prepared to submit to an evil without a 
remedy, we all determined to make ourselves as cozy for the 
night as possible ; and, enjoying the undisturbed possession 
of the whole cabin, we contrived to pillow ourselves up in 
our respective berths mach to our satisfaction, and so as to 
enjoy several hours of undisturbed repose. But the brightest 
dreams are often doomed to come to a sorry end; and cer- 
tainly so it proved im our case, for, by day-light next 
morning, we were suddenly awoke by being tossed up and 
down, and then round about, in the most incomprehensible way, 
until we began to understand what a dunce round the Caskets* 
really meant, and that it would be far more agreeable and con- 
venient if the vessel would keep a regular, even course, than 
act so as to put us out of conceit with the sea—ourselves, our 
neighbours, and things in general, in such an undignified and 
mortifying manner! Our miseries did come to an end, 
however, when we found ourselves hurried by a kindly hand 
into a boat that pulled us ashore, ere we quite comprehended 
where we were. Yes, smiling lips and tearful eyes bade us 
weleome to Guernsey. What was said, or what was done, 
it would be difficult to remember ; but such greetings are 
treasured, conned over in after years, as some of the brightest 
spots in this changing existence—feel them, all may—de- 
seribe them, who can !—made up, as they are, of pleasure 
and pain. But, as we were onee more packed in a carriage 
in waiting, then rattled through the old quaint streets of St. 
Peter's Port, till we reached its environs, and our new 
abode for the winter, we felt a grateful prayer insensibly 
arise from our hearts. Seenes half-forgotten were recalled 
to our minds, like a melody lying dormant for years in the 
far-off recesses of memory, unheeded and disregarded, until 
some kindred tone served to bring it back as freshly as 
though it had died away upon the ear but yesterday. Yes, 
we spoke not ; but at that moment we felt as if standing 


upon hallowed ground. 
™ IOTA, 


Guernsey, 4th December, 1847. 





* The Casket Rocks have long been the dread of seamen, 


in spite of the lighthouse that marks their dangerous vicinity. 
We hope to describe them more fully later, 








AUSTRALIA FELIX.* 


Tue above is arather comprehensive title-page, but the con- 
tents of the volume bear it out. Australia Felix—auspicious 
name !—is the youngest of British colonies, and, therefore, 
the pet of the family. It has, moreover, been all along a 


thriving, healthy babe of grace, that has suffered but slightly |, 


from the diseases which usually afflict infant colonies. Though 
only in its twelfth” year, it has fairly surmounted the help- 
lessness and attendant ills of childhood, and is now as vigor- 
ous and full of hope and promise as a young Yankee. Per- 
haps this colony should have been allowed to attain the age 


of majority before its early history or autobiography had}, 
| The early and rapid prosperity of this colony is in a great 


been so fully written; bat with it a dozen ycars have been 





as fifty with the older settlements, and have brought f to 
equal maturity. It has the farther claim of being at pre- 
‘sent, to sheep-farmers, one of the most promising fields for 
emigration throughout the entire extent of the vast South- 
land. Ia 1835 Port Phillip was a wilderness; in 1847 its 
thirty-five th: ousand British subjects export annually nearly 
‘ten millions of pounds of wool, now the great staple of all 
‘the Australian colonies, as it once wasof England. The few 
‘cattle, and the scauty flocks originally sp ead over the wide 





| enssoupied pastures of the colony, are now numbered, the 


eattle by hundreds of thousands, and the sheep by miilions, 
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measure, we would think, to be accounted for by the first 
settlers being from the neighbouring colonies of Van Die- 
man’s Land and New South Wales ; persons with some eapi- 
tal, great enterprise, possessed of requisite knowledge of the 
eountry, and trained in the habits of colonial life. These 
favourable circumstances, and their proximity to the older 
settlements, exempted the colonists of Port Philip from the 
difficulties and hardships with which all the other colonies 
have had to struggle. And yet it may qualify our admira- 
tion of the early prosperity of Port Philip, to recollect that 
the oldest of these flourishing and populous colonies is a 
penal settlement, of little more than fifty years’ duration. 

There are contending claims to what is termed the dis- 
covery of Australia Felix. The first explorer seems to have 
been Mr. Hamilton Hume, a colonist, whose grazings bor- 
dered on Lake George, and who, accompanied by a neigh- 
bouring settler, Mr. Hovell, set out on a roving expedition 
in search of fresh pastures for his flock, and descried this land 
of promise. The expeditions of Captain Sturt, Mitchell, and 
others, followed, until the whole region was not enly explored, 
but suddenly occupied, the squatters generally preceding the 
regular surveyors. In Australia, as in othernew countries, the | 
last tract explored is somehow always found to be the finest 
and most fertile ; and this fully holds of Port Philip or Aus- 
tralin Felix. And without question, when compared with 
the Sydney district of New South Wales, and some of the other 
settlements, it does seem to possess advantages both of soil 
and climate, though the great features of the Australian 
colonies are everywhere the same; a thin arid soil, and 
seanty vegetation, with liability to severe and protracted 
droughts. Mr. Westgarth, who has made careful and dili- 
gent use of the labours of preceding writers, and whose work | 
may rather be regarded asan elaborate and judicious compi- 
lation, than a book, the result of original and personal 
observation and research, has devoted one long chapter to a 
description of the surface of Australia Felix, and another to 
its climate, which if not the best in the world, is surely 
about the second best. The hot, parching winds of summer 
are the greatest drawback on its general salubrity ; but if! 
in well-constructed houses the influence of these blighting | 
blasts may be so effectually guarded against, that the tem- 
perature rarely exceeds 75°, there is little ground for com- 
plaint. All is said in one word. 








| 


“During six weeks of winter the sky may be generally over- | 


cast, and the country and the roads inconveniently affected by the | 
continuous showers. But for nearly ten mouths of the year the 
climate is unexceptionable. The evenings of summer are in general 


clear and cool, and attended with a copious dew. The dryness and | 
genial warmth of the air aiford an almost uninterrupted daily ac- 
cess to the open country ; and there appears in the general buoy- 
ancy of the population a degree of enjoyment of existence far 
beyond what is usually exhibited in the duller climes of the 
Fatherland.” 

Ifin such asalubrious country disease is known, the patients 
have to blame their own folly and intemperance. Count Strze- 
lecki, one of the latest wanderers over the Australian regions, 
says that Port Philtp, in its summer season, resembles 
Baden, Marseilles, and Bordeaux ; in its winter, Palermo or 
Buenos Ayres ; the fluctuations of its temperature are those 
of Montpellier, and its usual mean is that of Naples. Nor 
is there a question that, without exaggeration, all these colo- 
nies possess, ina high degree, the unspeakable blessing of a 
fine climate. Mr. Westgarth has given a very ample de- 
scription of the Aborigines, a chapter on which, perhaps, 
the less that is now said tie better. Though he strives to be 








impartial, his mind is evidently tinged with colonial preju- 
dice, Since the Aborigines of Australia, like those of Van 
Diemen’s Land, must be swept from among the human fami- 
lies, it is surely better to let them perish in silence, without 
farther attempt to justify or extenuate the extirpation of the 
doomed race, by the self-same Transatlantic philosophy 
which is employed to vindicate the destruction of the Red 
Indians; or by the arguments that a Roman moralist might 
have used, had the British Isles been considered worth re- 
taining as a colony of Rome. Mr. Westgarth’s statements, 
however, convey a higher impression of the intellectual 
power and moral sentiments of the Aborigines than we have 
been accustomed to receive from other sources. Cannibal- 
ism takes a new aspect when viewed, as it is by the aborigi- 
nal Australian, as ‘‘a duty to the dead, and a consolation to 
the living,’’ or when it is considered as a sort of solemn 
rite, that ‘‘ the body should be partaken of by the rela- 
tives and members of the tribe.’’ The whole subject is suf- 
ficiently disgusting. There is something pathetic in the 
following apology or vindication of the too-common crime of 
infanticide :— -* 


“ The encroachment of the colonists, and their practical disre- 
gard of aboriginal rights, weigh with discouraging effect upon the 
native mind; so that the presence of the whites is thus, perhaps, 
in some instances as efficient to increase infanticide, as in others 
it has been found instrumental in restraining it. Mr. Thomas, 
one of the assistant protectors of the Port Philip district, speaks 
despairingly of the prevalence and even increase of this crime. He 
mentions an instance of an old chief, who acknowledged he had no 
power to stop the practice, the blacks stating that they have now 
no country of their own, and were therefore unwilling to keep 
their children.” 


The portraits of the natives, taken from daguerreotyped 
likenesses of various groupes, might very easily, we think, 
pass for those of Irish people or Highlanders, There is 
nothing either ferocious or stupid in their faces. The rudi- 
ments of civilization are not wholly wanting, but, as holds 
among all savage tribes, the manners are farther advanced 
than the arts. We are told— 


“ When the tribes meet for festivity, and have no deaths to 
avenge, they are often extremely civil and social one with another. 
Strangers are formally introduced, the senior blacks describing 
to the company the country and lineage of their new acquaintance. 
Past occurrences are talked over, localities where food is abundant 
are mentioned, and invitatioms given to relations and friends by the 
proprietors of these different districts to accompany them thither. 
The females by themselves are meanwhile engaged after their 
fashion. Births, marriages, and deaths, are duly discussed; and 
the relation of family occurrences acquires a piguant edge by a 
sprinkling of gossip and scandal.” 

* “ * . * 

“ Frequently very limited in the number of members, the tribes 
seldom consist, even at the most, of more than two or three hun- 
dred individuals; but whether they be large or small, weak or 
powerful, they seem always perfectly distinct, separate and inde- 
pendent of one another, each inhabiting its own tract of country. 
There does not appear to be any system of acknowledged chief- 
tainship, such as exists, for the obvious pyrposes of unity and 
strength, among the neighbouring New Zealanders and other 
more advanced races of men. ‘The general control and manage- 
ment of affairs appears to be, by mutual consent, in the hands of 
the adult or elderly males of the respective tribes. As the younger 
ales advance in life, they are gradually initiated into the myste- 
ries of religion and government. The females are generally un- 
enlightened on these topics. The meetings of the old men are of 
a sacred and secluded character, and it is highly offensive and 
dangerous to intrude upon them. Strzelecki describes his own 
risk on one occasion, from being in the vicinity of one of these 
secret assemblages. An implacable spirit of mutual enmity occa- 
sionally influences the different tribes.” 
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Among their vague notions of a future state of existence 
some are whimsical, though their origin may be found in the 
widely-diffused idea of a transmigratory state :— 


“ They believe that they are to assume some other form of man 
or animal; and it is a very common understanding amongst them, 
that all the present white colonists are their own friends or ances- 
tors who have thus risen from the dead. They have insisted so 
earnestly on this point, that these opinions may be regarded as a 
kind of settled doctrine. In some instances old females, who had 
taken a fancy for particular colonists, have argued themselves into 
a state of angry excitement because they were not recognised by 
their supposed former children and associates. A native, several 
years ago executed at Melbourne, whose case is mentioned by 
Mr. Hull, of Melbourne, appeared resigned to his fate under the 
consolatory view that he himself should afterwards be one of the 
colonists, remarking that be would ‘ jump up a white fellow, and 
have plenty of sixpences.’ ” 


Mr. Westgarth states, with due solemnity, that ‘‘ in ge- 
neral they seem to have very undecided views [of religion], 
and cannot explain themselves connectedly and logically upon 
the subject.’” In the neighbourhood of the settlements, the 
natives have evidently degenerated, and, with their native 
customs, ceremonials, and superstitions, have lost the few 
rude arts, the germ of civilization, together with their 
national feelings and their wild freedom. But they are a 
doomed and a fast-disappearing race, and it is idle to think 
more about them. Even missionary efforts have now been 
nearly abandoned, and the Home Government protection, 
however well-meant, is found unavailing. Nearly £40,000, 
spent in the colony of Port Philip in protecting the Abori- 
gines, may have supplied a few rations to the miserable, 
starving creatures wandering about the settlements, but 
otherwise it has been worse than thrown away. It is, how- 
ever, melancholy to read of the gradual abandonment of 
the missions. The Catholics and Wesleyans have held out 
best ; and now 


“The conversion or efficient instruction of the older blacks is 
generally admitted to be altogether impracticable. They are 
strongly opposed to any change of habits and customs, remarks the 
Rev. Mr. Gunther of Mudgee, and seem knit together as in a con- 
spiracy to keep out improvement. The children on reaching adult 
age are constituted by some mysterious ceremony, and become ‘ as 
if enlisted and sworn.’ ‘The rearing of the young children has 
therefore of late been the chief object of attention, and several 
schools for aboriginal children have been established. 

“The missionary philanthropy with regard to the younger na- 
tives has however been opposed by the seniors of the tribes. The 
parents are not generally willing that their children should be 
taken away from them, more particularly as it has been found neces- 
sary to keep the pupils as much as possible entirely aloof from 
their old associates. When the children under instruction are 
allowed to return at night to their parents’ encampment, all the 
good lessons of the day are usually swept away and laughed out of 
them; so that it is now the practice to board and lodge them at 
the school. Teaching in the native language is also, for similar 
reasons, found not to answer, and the children are now taught in 
English. But notwithstanding all care and precaution, they are 
always apt to run off whenever their tribes move away from the 
neighbourhood. There is often indeed great difficulty in inducing 
the boys to attend school at all, and the teachers must sometimes 
go round the encampments and take them away even against their 
wishes. Although the natives may tacitly submit at the time, 
they are nevertheless much displeased at this interference with 
their families. One old man, whose children had been thus taken 
away, but had run back to him again on his removing from the 
Vicinity of the school, used vehemently to declare, that if they 
were taken any more, he would appropriate some white children 
in their place, and teach them in his turn. He could give them, 
he added, useful instruction in hunting, fishing, and making nets, 
but the Europeans did no good to his children. 

“It would be difficult to discover any defective capacity of 





mind in the aboriginal native, we judged i him by his indications 


at school. Their aptness and quick perceptions are remarkable, 
and often positively superior to those of European children. 
Letters and figures are easily acquired; and although the bare 
and abstract character of arithmetical oferations puzzle them 
somewhat at first, yet these also are eventually mastered, and the 
early progress of the pupil is generally promising. The aative 
children have thus been repeatedly considered, and by good aatho- 
rities, to be as apt and intelligent as those of Europeans. Never- 
theless, it is extraordinary that in no instance have these beginnings 
of civilization ripened, or been permanently sustained in adult age. 
All educated or trained aborigines, youths as well as adults, as far 
as testimony can be relied on, appear to have uniformly degene- 
rated, abandoning at some period their civilised habits and associa- 
tions, and returning to the life of their fathers.* The aptitude 
for civilization seems, therefore, to be distinct from a mere readi- 
ness for acquiring the ordinary elements of education.” 


Such is the philosophy of Mr. Westgarth, and so might a 
philanthropic Roman writer have reasoned about the capaci- 
ties and moral qualities of his painted and skin-clad British 
ancestors. The natural history of Australia is neutral 
ground, and so is its geography and civil history. These are, 
therefore, fairly treated, and are full of interest and future 
promise. The rapid and prosperous progress of this colony 
is indeed one of the most cheering chapters in the late his- 
tory of British settlements. It has been subjected to few or 
none of the usual hardships or backward casts of infant colo- 
nies. No difficulties have been experienced, except those 
into which the avidity or recklessness of the colonists have 
wilfully precipitated them, or that rapacious and gambling 
spirit which passes by the gentle name of speculation. This 
has been the bane of all Southern colonies; and it ever car- 
ries with it its own bitter but wholesome antidote. The 
fever-fit of speculation never raged more hotly than in Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Port Philip, in the early years of the 
colony. ‘The following passage is a curious and instructive 
chapter in the history of newly-formed settlements. It could 
nowhere, we imagine, be equalled, save in the United 
States :— 


“The town of Melbourne was laid out on the northern bank of 
the Yarra in the form of an oblong square, with the streets at right 
angles to one another. The principal streets are of convenient 
breadth, and promise for the larger population and more elegant 
structures of the future city an open and agreeable effect, in ac- 
cordance with the climate of the country. But each of the con- 
siderable blocks which they mark out is traversed by a lane or 
‘little street,’ affording a traffic entrance to the houses and stores; 
and the cheaper sections of land in these localities have been 
bought up by the poorer classes, who are often too densely thronged 
in their narrow quarters. 

“The site of the town, whose lands were subsequently the ob- 
jects of such extravagant speculation, had been mapped out in half- 
acre portions called allotments, a term now associated with many 
sure reminiscences of golden hopes and rnsty realities in the 
hard but wholesome experience of the colonists. The first land- 
sale, which consisted of these town-allotments, oceurred at Mel- 
bourne in June, 1537. The Government required payment in 
gold, and few were provided with the requisite description of value. 
‘The fortunate purchasers obtained such lots as were then sold at 
a rate varying from £30 to £100 per half-acre. After an in- 
terval of little more than two years, the value of each of these 
small areas of the green sod had ascended to thousands of pounds. 


~eg 





*“ Evre, vol. ii. p. 420. There are now numerous instances on re. 
cord. One remarkable case Was meutioned to me by Mr. Alezander 
M'Kean, late of South Australia, of two female children who had 
been brought up for some time with great care at Government 
House at A telaide, but who, nevertheless, eventually disappeared 
on the occasion of a tribe of blacks being in the 
whom they had seen from the windows of the house. Toey bad 
viously Leen observed to be rather restless and frequently 
ont upon the country. In explanation of their dislike of Kurvpeam 
customs, some consideration is due for the disadv circum. 
stances in which they are placed among the whites. What prospects 
or course of life, inquires Mr. Eyre, are open to a native who may 
be educated and civilised? What domestic ties can he form ts 





make his lifejhappy? 
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At a gale by auction that occurred in 1839, which is still referred 
to with a sigh by the early colonist as the time of happy faces and 
general money-making, three half-acre sections realised the enor- 
mous sum of £10,250; and the purchaser, it was said, had found 
this extravagant investment to be also remunerative by means of 
the magie process of carving out his sections in fragments suit- 
able to the wants and abilities of the erowd of buyers.* Many 
parties were induced thus to speculate in land; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the continued advance in the estimated value of this 
kind of property was a temptation difficult to be withstood, and a 
short and easy road to fortune. Numbers of the purchasers sold 
out with enormous profit, and again plunged, with their enlarged 
means, into investments which had already proved so advanta- 


“The settlement had been founded, and for a short period at 
first continued to be peopled chiefly by immigration from Van 
Diemen’s Land. But attention was soon excited in a wider field ; 





and Sydney poured forth her adventurers and her capital to par- | 


ticipate in the profitable traffic going on at Port Phill 


Two | 


Anglo-Australian banks, previously in operation in Sydney, promptly | 


established branches in a town of such increasing importance, and | 


in the general prosperity of the times found an ample investment 
for their large paid-up capital, in discounting the numerous bills 
that were created by the buying and selling propensities of the 
settlers. 

“ As every occupation appeared to prosper—as every purchaser 


resold at his own convenience with a profit, and the measure of | 


@ man’s means appeared in a direct ratio with the extent of his 
speculations, it was impossible to deny mutual credit and aecommo- 
dation, which accordingly prevailed to the most unbounded ex- 
tent. Transactions enlarged and multiplied; and a legion of 
lawyers was unremittingly engaged in the equally lucrative em- 
ployment of framing conveyances and unravelling tides for the 
patches and fractions of land that were incessantly pushed into 
the market, involved in confusion by the tardy emanation of the 
crown-grant, the operation of the law of dower, or the haste and 
négligence of the speculators. ‘The sale of town allotments com- 
menced on Ist June 1537, that of ‘ country and suburban sections’ 
on 12th September of the following year. From these respective 
dates to the end of 1841 there had been sold by Government, 
chiefly by public anction, in the space of between four and five 
years, 205,748 acres of land, realising no less asum than £394,253. 

“ But the spirit of speculation was not confined to transactions 
in land. Every description of colonial property found a ready 
market ; and sheep, cattle, and horses, in particular, rose to un- 
wonted prices. In 1539 good deseriptions of sheep were fre- 
quently sold for £3 each, entitle for £12 or £15, and ordinary 
saddle-horses for upwards of £100. The fluctuations to whieh 
these articles of colonial property are liable may be exhibited in 
the fact that only four years afterwards, namely, in 1545, the same 
descriptions and quality of live stuck were repeatedly sold at the 
prices of 3s. Gd., 25s., and £12, respectively. In the Sydney Dis- 
trict, where the depression in some articles appears to have been 
still greater than at Meibourne, several capitalists, who came 
opportunely into the field, bought up great numbers of sheep at 
1s. 6d. per head, and it is said even so low as %d.; cattle were 
sold at lls. each, and horses in some instances for very little 
more 

“The price of provisions was enormous. This was caused 
partly by a severe drought in the Sydney Disirict in the three 
years 1837-9, which had repeatedly destroyed most of the crops. 
and occasioned the death of large numbers of the live stock, and 
partly from an increased influx of population to these colonies, 
whieh was taking place about this time from the mother country. 
But perhaps, to a greater extent than either, we must attribute 
these high prices to the usual effects of a speculative spirit, arising 
from the abundance of available means introduced into the colony, 
which greatly diminished for a time the exchangable value of 
money. The price of flour in the new settlements of Port Philip 
and Adelaide rose to £80 and even £100 a-ton of 2000 pounds 
weight, and the common four-pound loaf was sold for three shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

“ Labour is usually searce and dear in Australia, owing to the 
distance of her settlements from the great reservoir of the mother 
country. The receipts of the labourer were in fall proportion to 
the _— circumstances of his employers. Ten aay a-day 





an waa sold at the rate of thirty-five 
sui cets, 
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was no unusual remuneration for the common descriptions of em- 
ployment, and mechanics of the more skilful class had even higher 
wages. The cost of building and the rents of houses were there- 
fore bevond all reasonable expectation. Cottages of four rooms, 
with very moderate pretensions to appearance or accommodation, 
were let at aw annual rent of £150 te £200, Such exorbitant 
charges, together with the eost of provisions and the high price of 
land, astonished and confounded the inpouring emigrants from 
Britain, who found they had left a land of eomparative plenty and 
frugality, in exchange for one of the most expensive living and 
general extravagance.” 

Such was the hopeful commencement of this young colony, 
about which there was, however, some gross delusion. The 
reports of Sir Thomas Mitchell and others tempted many 
wealthy emigrants of the upper class from Britain, who 
were every way unfitted for their new inode of life. But 
individual ruin was public gain. The rapid prosperity of 
the colony was, in the first instance, secured by the impo- 
verishment of this ill-advised class of emigrants ; and before 
the port of Melbourne was four years old, or its inhabi- 
tants were as many thousands, thirty British trading vessels, 
though not direct from Rritish ports, might have been seen 
at anchor in the bay. The price obtained for all sorts of 
commodities was enormous, 

The rapidity with which the only permanent resources of 
this colony, its cattle and flocks, developed themselves, is al] 
but ineredible. During the year 1837, the second or third of 
the settlement, the importation of shcep from Van Diemen’s 
Land amounted to 55,208, and this went on more gra- 
dually until 1840, when the tables were turned. 


. aeration both of sheep and eattle ceased during the latter 
vear /1841.) The richness of the Port Philip pastures quickly 
acquired for the new province a supremacy in pastoral produce, 
So early as 1539, the tables were turned with the Van Diemen’s 
Land colonists. The fat stock of Australia Felix began regularly 
to enter their markets, and were shortly afterwards despatched, in 
occasional ventures, to the remoter locations of Sydney, New 
Zealand, South Australia, and the Swan River. The wants of 
the new settlement were at first supplied by importation from 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land.” 


One significant fact shows the solid basis upon which the 
prosperity of this colony is founded. 


“The earliest official reeord of the exports appears for the year 
1837, when they amounted in valoe to £12,150, and the quantity 
of wool exported for that year to 175,081 pounds weight. In 
1840, the value of exports was £154,650, and the annnal quantity 
of wool had increased to nearly one million pounds weight. For 
the present year, L547, the exports may be valued at upwards of 
£500,000, and the clip of wool for the same period at about nine 


| millions of pounds weight.” 


The adverse circumstances which, from 1841, began to 
affect Port Philip, in eommon with all the Australian 
colonies, and which, as is usual, followed hard upon a period 
of great exterior splendour and unsound commercial pros- 
perity, are adverted to, and may form a useful study to our 
home-currency doctors and others. The rate of diseount was 
at one period 10 and 12 per cent. on three months bills; and 
at Port Philip 20 per cent. was given for loans upon what 
was esteemed, and appeared at the time, undoubted security, 
but which the rapidly-reduced value of land and live stock 
showed to be fallacious. The history of this dismal period of 
colonial history is fall of instruction. But if the result was 
extensive individual ruin, there was some public advantage. 
[f we may compare great things with small, the Australian 
colonies with the mighty mother country, the following pas- 
sage will, at the present crisis, be found singalarly per- 
tinent :— 
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AUSTRALIA FELIX. 


“ Mutual credit and eonfidence were for a time nearly at an end, 
and commercial operations were restricted to a very narrow chan- 
nel. The banks and other monetary companies were the princi- 
pal sufferers, and were long afterwards engaged in an arduous 
struggle to extricate their capital from the scene of confusion that 
prevailed around them. In 1841, the amount of money advanced 
to the colonists by the Anglo-Australian and Sydney banks, 
chiefly on bills and promissory notes, was £2,552,2U5; in L>44, it 
was reduced to £1,555,157,* and a large proportion of this amount 
consisted of old claims which could not be immediately settled, 
and were periodically renewed by the Banks to their embarrassed 
debtors.+ 

“Various views were taken by the colonists of so remarkable a 
commercial revulsion ; and expedients were suggested with the view 
of arresting its progress, and restoring the prosperity of past days, 
which still floated with a hopeful reminiscence before the eyes vf 
the community. The matter was considered as of a sufficiently 
objective character to demand the special attention of the coionial 
legislature; and a select committee was appointed to take evidence, | 
and draw up a report. ut, as usually happens in what relates to 
such intricate subjects, there were various shades and diiierences 
of opinion: the witnesses were by no means agreed in their tesii- 
mony; the committee had its own views, and reported accordingly; | 
and the inquiry, as was most fitting in such circumstances, re- | 
sulted in nothing. {” 





Mr. Westgarth adverts to the great fall in the price of woo! 
having been assigned as one cause of the depression ; but this 
he questions, as this cause had begun to come into operation 
But he forgets that such causes of 


The 


depression in the price of wool might be borne for one or two 


several years previously. 
commercial depression are not developed all at once. 


years, but could not fail to be felt the more severely at last. 
A more satisfactory reason for these commercial reverses is 
found in the want of original capital among the speculators, 
and in the previous reckless extravagance of the period, where 
the most of the transactions entered into tended merely to 
give increased business to attornies, mereantile agents, and 





auctioneers, and when, with great bustle of business, there 
was little or no sound and healthy traffic. Farther— | 

“Sanguine hopes and expectations proved eventually to be 
more etticient to expend than to create means. The valuation of 
property was found to be temporary, the proiits to have been 
imaginary ; but the extravagance of the period was a real and | 
irrevocable item of the account.§” 

About this time the Colonial Governor, Sir George Gipps, 
significantly wrote home, that the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bourne was said to be strewed with empty champagne bottles ; 
and ‘‘a champagne of Junch’’ was as requisite to an auction 
of goods, as were port and claret at a Seotch Farmer's Club 
inarket-dinner during the high prices of the war. Both home 
and colonial farmers have, in the school of adversity, learned 


* “ Prom the sworn returns of the banks, published | y govern- || 


ment.” 

+ * Avcerding to evidence given to the Committee of Conneil on the 
‘Monetary Confusion, which sat about the end of L445, it appeared 
that on an average two-thirds or upwards of these engagemeuts were 
in this manner renewed by the banks at that tiine.” 

+“ The committee appear tu have mistaken the effect for the cause, 
in their views of the contracted circulation of bank wotes and other 
currency. In general the causes assigned, though admissible to a 
certain extent, wee quite inadequ ite to explain the extent of the de- 
pression. For example, the fall ua the price of wool in the Hritish 
ma ket was strongly commented on, This continued until the 
midule or end of tue year Ist), an | undoubtedly bad ite effect in de- 
pressing, as the subsequent railving of the market contrivuted in 
restoring, the colony: but this fall in the price of the Australian 
sisple had beguu in 1537. an! steadily coutiuued turoughous all the 
extravagant prosperity of the colonists.” 

t “ Lbe late povernor, tir George Gipps, in one of his despatebes, 
tignificantly intimates, with relation to the state of the times, that 
the neighbourhood ef Melbourne was said tu be strewed over with 
ewpty champagne boitles. This wine was largely consumed, and 
for a long period a ‘ehampegue lunch’ was quite indispensable to 
a0 tuction sale of avy pretensions. There ix a well-kuowa story of 
two bullock-drivers, who, at a country public-house on their way to 
town, called for a dozen af champs which they Gest emptied 
from the bottles into a bucket, and then deliberately drank off from 








15 


better sense, though every commercial community must con- 
tinue liable to the consequences of these violent fever-fits of 
temporary prosperity. But notwithstanding its share in 
these temporary changes and reverses, the prosperity of Port 
Philip has been unexampled. Melbourne, in which the first 
house was erected in 1335, has now a population of 12,000 
well-lodged inhabitants; five places of worship are seen, with 
three and sometimes four newspapers, several banks, and 
many other useiul public establishments and institutions ; 
and the town of Geelong rivals, if it does not already sur- 
pass, the metropolitan city. In all quarters of the colony, 
and in every department, there are tokens of substantial aad 
rapid improvement. Among a fast-increasing, miscellaneous 
population, restless, enterprising and sanguine, endless pro- 


h, how sh, at least de- 


jects are entertained, whic ver fi 
monstrate the activity of the go-ahead priaciple. No publie 
object is dearer to them than independence or self-govern- 
ment; and anxiety is generally manilested for ‘* Repeal of the 
Union” with the older colony of New South Wales, And this 
It is based on 
justice and sound policy, and must be approved by the Home 
Government. 

We cannot even advert to the many relative topics which 
Mr. Westgarth has diseussed in his valuable volume, in the 
candid and impartial tone of a well-informed and reflecting 
judge, whose information may be relied upon, and whose 
opinions are sober-iniuded and duly weighed. From the 
work, besides its main object, a good, general view of the 
present condition of the other Colonies may be ebtained. 
We learn that the riches which were suddenly to flow 


is an object which they must speedily attain. 


from the promised wines, and teas, and silks, and drugs 
of South Australia, to which promise we were eompelled 
to turn adders’ ears some time back, may yet be rea- 
the thea source of its copper 
A curious and very interesting chapter of the yo- 
and the Area- 
It is a system which, how- 


lised from unsuspected 
ore. 
lume deseribes the ‘* Squatting System,”’ 
dians of the Southern eolonies. 
ever, gives facility to all sorts of jobbing, and which more 
and more requires strict regulation. There are now abovea 
thousand of these pastoral settlements scattered over the sur- 
face of Australia Felix, each of them comprehending ag 
area of from 20 to 40 square miles, and, where vegetation is 
scanty, even a hundred square miies—nay, even in one in- 
stance extending toathousand! ‘Thisisa sheep-walk with a 
vengeance. Westgarth describes the modes adopted by Go- 
verment from time to time for the regulation of the squatting 


| system, but far too much remaing for future acts of the Legis- 


lature, and for colonial law courts, and lawyers. 

Sheep-farming in Australia, though on the whole profitable, 
has often been found a precarious and losing business. Bug 
this is less the result of climate, disease, and other exterpal 
circumstances, than the natural consequence of the igno- 
rance of emigrant flock-masters, and of skilless, ill-qualifed 
shepherds. Knowledge and experience in the management of 
stock is just as necessary in Australia as in Britain, though alj 
manner of incapable persons adopt this profession, after hay- 
ing been found unfit for any other. The way of life in the 
Bush, which is not without its wild charm, has often beeg 
described, and is once more set before the reader with the 
added lustre which time and money, and, above all, woman's 
presence, refinement, and pains have bestowed upon the rude 
homes of the wilderness :-— 

“ From an indifference to comforts on the part of the young 
men who composed the greater portion of the squatters, from the 
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16 AUSTRALIA FELIX. 


shortness of an annnal tenure of their runs, and, above all, from 
the absence of all female society, the improvement of the various 
locations of the imterior proceeded until lately at a slow and un- 
promising pace. A more rapid change, however, appears now to be in 
progress. Within the last three or four years a number of families 
have moved into the country ; many of the squatters have taken 
wives ; and 

The magic wand 

Of woman's hand 


has increased the domestic comforts, while her society has 
enlivened and embellished the intercourse of Australia Felix. 
Various well-doing squatters have erected substantial mansions, 
and effected other useful improvements at their stations. Fruit 
and vegetables are now commonly met with at these sequestered 
abodes ; and the fragrance of the garden gradually supplants less 
savoury odours at each Australian Glenburnie of the olden time. 
The neatly-furnished room, the library, the well-trimmed window 
creepers, and the noise of the poultry without, mingling with 
the bleating of the young lambs, may now occasionaly recall to 
the solitary community the picture of a dear though far-distant 


land.” 


We find ample details of pastoral and agricultural economy; 
and this very favourable final report :— 


“For the last four years the supply of agricultural and garden 
produce in Australia Felix has been extremely abundant, and the 
prices lower than in most other countries. In 1544 and the fol- 
lowing year, the four-pound loaf was selling at 4d.; and as the 
price of beef and mutton during the same period ranged from 1d. 
to 13d. per pound, the cost of living was reduced to a very trifling 
expense. The loaf has since advanced to 6d. or 7d., and beef and 
mutton are now about 2d. per pound. These still moderate rates 
are not likely to be much if at all increased during any season or 
for any permanent time. ‘The show of fruit is still comparatively 
limited, as the gardens are as yet but little advanced; but each 
succeeding year greatly enhances the quantity, and prospectively 
the district will be abundantly supplied. The grape, the peach, 
the apricot, the nectarine, the quince, the almond, all the varieties 
of the plum, are produced in the greatest profusion, along with the 
cherry, the apple, the pear, and other descriptions common to the 
mother country. 

“The rent of farms and gardens, as may be supposed, is in 
general low. Where fluctuations of commerce and the varieties of 
soil and situation affect in every degree the value of all landed 
property, it is difficult to estimate any scale of rents. A cleared 
field of 100 acres, with a small cottage and garden a few miles 
from town, may be had for about £40 a-year. The profits of 
agriculture are in general by no means tempting; but the climate 
is pleasant, the mode of life agreeable, and the labours of husban- 
dry have always possessed attractions for a considerable proportion 
of the community. The difficulty now experienced in procuring 
new pastoral stations will have the effect of directing a larger 
share of attention to the subject of agriculture. But the newly- 
arrived colonist must gpt expect to find in Australia Felix the 
same air of finish and neatness that characterise a British farm.” 


He must be a fool if he did. 


The low state of morals in all these colonies, the result of 


many concurrent causes, begins to disappear with the pro- 
gress of time, and a wiser penal policy. The disproportion 
in the relative numbers of the sexes is becoming less ; violent 
crimes annually diminish, and as civilization spreads, intem- 
perance, and the vulgar vice of swearing, become un/fashion- 
able. The newspaper press, the organ of some mischief, has 
also been a great instrument of good in these colonies. 
The newspaper is the moral censor as well as the political intel- 
ligencer, the theatrical and literary critic and commercial ad- 
vertiser. Above all, it is the daily letter, the reporter from 
Home. The 35,000 inhabitants of this new colony are among 
the most national and loyal of British subjects, and for this 
pithy reason, that two-thirds of them are natives of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the remainder, chiefly their children, 
born in Australia Felix. To this young colony Scotland has 


these colonies, if they were let alone, the words ‘‘ religious 
toleration’’ would soon cease to have a meaning. ‘The 
Legislative Council wish to place all sects and creeds upon an 
equal footing, and would give even the Jews their share of 
the common fund raised for promoting and supporting reli- 
gious institutions, and this while in enlightened England 
senators are gravely demurring on Lord John Russell’s pro- 
position to allow 


“ Fellows who wont eat ham with chicken 
To legislate for this great nation.” 

There is no predominant Establishment in Australia, nor 
do any section of the colonists wish for any ; and though the 
Bishop of Australia is paid out of the colonial revenues, 
from which the Scottish Presbyterians also have an allow- 
ance, it was an advice of Lord Stanley that the Bishop 
should withdraw from the Executive Council, which he did 
accordingly. It is probable that no Australian Bishop will 
henceforth, though not legally disqualified, intermeddle in 
public affairs. The great bulk of the colonial population are 
at least nominally Episcopalian, but there are aiso in New 
South Wales a very large body of Roman Catholics, recruited 
partly by Irish emigration, and partly, perhaps, from the 
convict population. 

A most important chapter, if it be not indeed the most 
important of the volume, discusses the advantages and draw- 
backs of Australia Felix as a field for emigration. The work 
also contains judicious strictures on the past and existing 
modes of colonization, and throws out many useful sugges- 
tions in various subordinate departments. Of the educated 
classes, possessed of some capital, Mr. Westgarth, who has 
had seven years’ experience in Port Philip, would seem 
to advise no one to emigrate who does not intend at once to 
turn sheep-farmer. ‘This is the only sure card ; nor should 
the capital be less than a clear £1000 to commence with. 
And even with this, no one must expect to make his fortune 
at once. It is most wisely and honestly said— 


“The hope often indulged in by the emigrant of the rapid ac- 
quirement of fortune, and the return to his native country after a 
short interval of colonial life, is in general a complete delusion. A 
few individuals have indeed, in the vicissitudes of commerze, 
realized considerable wealth within a brief period ; but this is very 
far from being a common case, and such wealth is usually acquired 
at the expense of others, whom the commercial wave, in its retreat, 
has left in proportionate destitution. The principal recommenda- 
tion of Australia is the circumstance that steadiness and industry 
are always sure of some sufficient though not enormous reward ; 
and that diligence and talent will eventually, and within a mode- 
rate compass of time, succeed in acquiring a reasonable competence. 
After a residence of afew years the feelings and associations of the 
emigrant usually begin to change. Local attachments are formed, 
which gradually divide his attention with the cherished remini- 
scences of his native country, and eventually the colony assumes 
the character of his home. The social attractions are enhanced 
by those of a climate more grateful to most constitutions than that 
of Britain ; and I believe that few who have resided for eight or 
ten years in South-eastern Australia are ever disposed for a per- 
manent return to the land of their birth.” 


We might go much farther in exploration of this sensible 
and well-timed work ; but those very deeply interested will 
study its contents for themselves, and to other readers we 
have sufficiently done our duty as faithful indicators. It 
ought to have been mentioned, that an excellent map is a 
useful prefix to the volume, and also a sort of directory to 
the squatters’ settlements, which will be conned with some 
curiosity and amusement by those who like to trace out old 








gent upwards of 4,000 emigrants, and England 10,000. In 


acquaintances, whether under a cloud or in the Busb. 
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BY GEORGE 


American Literature has been long a ‘mountain 
in labour,” and might have been expected to bring 
forth cither a mouse ora monster. Many will deem 
the mouse aptly typified by the numerous small 
poets aud essayists who abound in that country ; and 
some will see the monster in the strange, eccentric, 
and untameable son of the wilderness before us. It 
is not, however, in this light that we regard Emer- 
son. We look on him as a genuine man, whose 
mistakes as well as merits unite in stamping on his 
character the ineffaceable marks of sincerity, digni- | 
fied simplicity and independenee, as well as of a 
peculiar and powerful genius. | 

Elsewhere we have spoken shortly, but sincerely, | 
of Emerson, and even at the risk of egotism, we, 
must say, that we have been not a little amused at) 
the treatment which our remarks have_met with, 
from the press of America. So far as wie judge | 
from periodicals and newspapers, from Baltimore to | 
Boston, a ery of universal reprobation has assailed 

hat article. It has fallen between two stools—on 
the one hand, Emerson’s detractors are furious with | 
us, for placing him at the head of American litera- | 
ture, and so far they are right—though a most na-| 
tional writer, to American literature he does not’! 
belong. He is among them, but not of them—a' 
separate state, which no Texas negotiation will ever 
be able to annex to their territory. On the other| 
hand, the school of Transcendentalists contend that 
we do him less than justice, that our lines are unable | 
to measure or to hold this leviathan; and the opinion | 
of one American author to this effect, deeply humili- | 
ated us, till accidentally falling in with her own cri- | 
ticisms, and finding that, among other judgments of 
the same kind, she preferred Southey, as a poet, | 





OR, THE “COMING MAN.” 


'|does a name sound afar ?—does it return upon as 


'from the horizon ‘—what impression does it make 
'upon those who, unprejudiced either for or againet 
| the author personally—uneircumscribed by clique or 
| coterie—unaltered by adverse, unsottened by favour- 
lable criticism, have fairly brought his works to the 
test of their own true-feeling and true-telling souls ? 
case with Emerson, 
to requite the justice 


. 


This has been eminently the 
To him Britain is beginning 
which America, to hor honour, first awarded to 
Carlyle. Sincere spirits, in every part of the coun- 
try, who have, many of them, no sympathy with 
IXmerson’s surmised opinions, delight, nevertheless, 
to do him honour, as an earnest, honest, and gifted 
man, eaucht, indeed, and struggling in a most alien 
element, standing almost alone in a mechanical 
country, and teaching spiritual truth to those to 
whom Mammon—not Moses—has become the law- 
giver, and Cant—not Christ—the God, but as yet 
faithful to the mission with which he deems himself 
to be fraught. 

Alike careless and fearless of the judgment which 
may be passed by any party here or in America, on 
our opinions, we propose now to extend our former 
estimate of Emerson—an estimate which has at once 
been strengthened and modified by the volume of 
poems he has recently issued. 

And first of his little vofffme of poems. They are 
not wholes, but extracts, from the volume of his 
They are, as he truly ealls some of them, 
‘ Woodnotes,” as beautiful, clangeful, capricious, 
and unfathomable often, as the song of the birds, 
On hearing such notes we sometimes ask ourselves, 
“What says that song which has lapped us in such 
delicious reverie, and made us almost forget the 


mind, 





to Shelley, we were not a little comforted, and 
began to think that, perhaps, we had as good a | 
right to think and speak about Emerson as her- 

self. ‘ Verily, a prophet hath honour, save in | 
his own country, and among those of his own | 
house”’—an expression containing much more truth 
than it at first seems to imply; for, indeed, the 
honour given in one’s own country is often as 
worthless as the neglect or abuse; and, notwith- 
standing the well-known French adage, the vilest 
and commonest of hero-worship is that of valets and 
parasites, who measure their idol by the standard of | 
his superiority to their own littleness. Hero-wor-' 
ship, however, even in its worst form, is preferable to | 
that spirit of jealousy which pervades much of the 
American press in reference to Emerson, which, at 
the mention of his name, elicits in each journal a. 
long list of illustrious-obscure, (like a shower of bats 
from the roof of a barn on the entrance of a light,) in 
its judgment superior to him—as though a Cockney, 
insulted by a panegyric on Carlyle, as one of the 
principal literary ornaments of London, were to pro- 
duce and parade the name of the subordinate scrib-| 
blers in the Satirist, Literary Gazette, &e., as the | 
genuine galaxy of her mental firmament. With: 








occasional exceptions, the great general rule is—how | 
VOL, xT¥.—NXo, CLXIX, 


music in the sweet thoughts which are suggested by 
* Vain the question, for is not the suggestion 
of such sweet thoughts saying enough, saying all 
that it was needed to say? It is the bird that speaks 
—our own soul alone can furnish the interpreta- 
tion. So with many of the poems of Emerson, They 
mean absolutely nothing—they are mere nonsense- 
verses—except to those who havelearned their cypher, 
and whose heart instinctively dances to their tune. 
It is often a wordless music—a wild wailing rhythm 
—a sound inexplicable but no more absurd or mean- 
ingless than the note of the flute or the thrill of the 
mountain bagpipe. Who would, or who, though 
willing, could translate into common, into all lan- 
cuage, that train of thought and emotion, long as 
the life of the soul, and wide as the curve of the 
sphere, which one inarticulate melody can awaken 
in the mind? So some of Emerson's verses float 
us away, listening and lost, on their stream of 
sound, and of dim suggestive meaning. Led him- 
self, as he repeatedly says, “as far as the incom- 
municable,” he leads us into the same mystic region, 
and we feel, that even in Nature there are things 
unutterable, which it is not possible for the tongue 
of man to utter, and which yet are real as the 


earth and the heavers, Coleridge remarks, that 
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wherever you find a sentence musically worded, of 
true rhythm, and melody in the words, there is 
something deep and good in the meaning too. Mere 
no-meaning will not wed with sweet sound. We do 
not profess to be in the secret of some of the more 
mystic poems in this volume, such as “ Uriel” and 
the “Sphynx.” Nor can we think that there is 
much room behind the mystie screen—where the 
poet stands—-between his song and the ‘ Oversoul ;” 
but we are ready to apply the old Socratic rule in| 
his behalf—what we understand is excellent, what | 
we do not understand is likely to be excellent too. | 

A man is often better than his theory, however | 
good and comparatively true that theor y be; and | 
this holds especially true of a poet’s creed, which, | 
however dry, hard, and abstract, flushes into beauty | 
at his touch, even as the poct’s cottage has charms 
about it, which are concealed from the vulgar eye ; 
and the poet’s bride is often by him prodigally 
clothed with beauties which niggard nature had 
denied her. What Mr. Emerson’s creed is, we 
honestly say we do not know—that all we can confi- 
dently assert concerning it is, that you cannot gather 
it like apples into baskets, nor grind it like corn into 
provender, nor wind and unwind it like a hank of 
yarn, nor even collect it like sunlight into a focus, and 
analyse it into prismatic points, whether five or seven 
—nor inclose it within all the vocabularies of all ver- 
nacular tongues ; and yet that it is not so bad or un- 
holy, but that in Ais mind, Beauty pitches her tents 
around its borders, and Wonder looks up toward it| 
with rapt eye, and Song tunes sweet melodies in iis 
praise, and Love, like the arms of a child seeking to | 
span a giant oak, seeks to draw into her embrace its | 
imimeasureable vastness. It is such a creed as a man | 
inight form and subseribe in a dream, and when he, 
awoke receive a gentle shrift from wise and gentle’ 
confessors. Why criticise or condemn the long noc- | 
turnal reverie of a poetic mind, seeking to impose its 
soft fantasy upon the solid and stupendous universe ! 
We will pass it by in silence, simply retorting the | 
smile with which he regards our sterner theories, as | 
we watch him weaving his network of cobweb around 
the limbs of the ‘“ Sphynx,” and deeming that he has 
her fast. 

This, indeed, is the great fault of Emerson. He 
has a penchant for framing brain-webs of all sorts | 
and sizes ; and because they hang beautifully in the 
sunbeam, and wave gracefully in the breeze, and are 
to his eye peopled with a fairy race, he deems 
them worthy of all acceptation, and we verily believe 
would mount the scaifold, if requisite, for the wildest 
day-dream that ever crossed his soul among the 
woods. It was for visions as palpable as the sun: 
that the ancient prophets sacrificed or perilled their 
lives. It was for facts of which their cwn eyes and 
ears were cognisant that the apostles of the Lamb) 
loved not their lives unto the death. It was not till 
this age that “ Cloudland,” nay, dreamland—dim- 
mer still—have sent forth their missionary to testify, 
with rapt look, and face inflamed, and surging elo- 
quence, his belief in the shadows of his own thoughts. 

Emerson, coming down among men from his 








a 


mystic altitudes, reminds us irresistibly at times of 
Rip Van Winkle, with his grey beard and rusty fire- 
lock, deseending the Catskill mountains, from his | 








sleep of a hundred years. <A dim, sleepy atmo- 
sphere hangs around him. All things have an un- 
real appearance. Men seem like trees walking. 
Of his own identity, he is by no means certain. 
As in the “ Taming of the Shrew,” the sun and the 
moon seem to have interchanged places ; and yet, 
arrived at his native village, he (not exactly like 
honest Rip) sets up a grocer’s shop, and sells, not 
the mystic draught of the mountain, but often the 
merest commonplace preparations of an antiquated 
morality. 

In fact, nothing is more astounding about this 
writer than the mingled originality and triteness of 
his matter. Now he speaks as if from inmost com- 
munion with the soul of being; Nature seems relieved 
of a deep burden which had long lain on her bosom, 
when some of his oracular words are uttered ; and 
now it is as if the throat of the thunder had an- 
nounced the rule of three—as if the old silence had 
been broken, to enunciate some truism which every 
schoolboy had long ago recorded in his copy-book, 
The * Essay on Compensation,” for example, proves 
most triumphantly that vice is its own punishment, 
and virtue its own reward ; but, so far as it sceks to 
show that vice is its own oly punishment, and 
virtue its own only reward, it signally fails. The 
truth, indeed, is this—vice docs puuish, and terribly 
punish, its vietims, but who is to punish vi vice ¢ How 
is it to be gibbetted for the warning of the moral 
universe @ Can a mere under- current of present 
punishment be sufficient for this, if there be such a 
thing as a great general commonwealth in the uni- 
verse at all ¢ Mustit not reecive, as the voluntary 
act of responsible agents, some public and final 
rebuke ? The compensation which it at present ob- 
tains is but comparatively a course of private tcach- 
and does not the fact, that it is on the whole 
unsuccessful, create a necessity for a more public, 
strict, and effectual reckoning and instruction ? 

Thus, what is true in this celebrated essay, is not 
new ; and what is new, is not true. This is not un- 
frequently the manner of Mr. Emerson. To an 
egregious truism he sometimes suddenly appends a 
paradox as egregious. Like a stolid or a sly ser- 
vant at the door of a drawing-room, he calls out the 
names of an old respected guest, and of an intruding 
and presumptuous charlatan, so quickly and so close 
together, that they appear to the company to enter 
as a friendly pair. Of intentional deception on such 
matters, we cheerfully and at once acquit him ; but 
to his eye, emerging from the strange dreamy 
abnormal regions in which he has dwelt so long, old 
things appear new, and things mw to very crudity 
appear stamped with the authority, and covered with 
the hoary grandeur of age. 

Emerson’s object of worship has been by many 
called nature—it is, in reality, man ; but by man, 
in his dark ambiguities and inconsistencies, repelled, 
he has turned round and sought to see his face exhi- 
bited in the reflector of nature, It is man whom he 
seeks everywhere in the creation. In pursuit of an 
ideal of man, he runs up the midnight winds of the 
forest and questions every star of the sky. To gain 
some authentic tidings of man’s origin—his nature— 
past and future history—he listens with patient car 
to the songs of birds—the wail of torrents—as if 
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each smallest surge of air were whispering, could he! 
but catch the meaning, about man. He feels that. 
every enigma runs into the great enigma—what is 
man ? and that if he could but unlock his own heart, 
the key of the universe were found. Perhaps 
nature, in some benignant or unguarded hour, will 
tell him where that key was lost! At all events, he| 
will persist in believing that the creation is @ vast! 
symbol of man; that every tree and blade of grass | 
is somehow cognate with his nature, and significant! 
of his destiny ; and that the remotest stars are only 
the distant perspective of that picture of which he is 
the central figure. | 

It is this which so beautifies nature to his eve 
that gives him more than an organic or associated 
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Because natare 
consoles and satisfies him, he would preach it asa 
healing influence of universal efficacy. Ile would send 
man to the fields and woods to learn instruction and 


main error in Emerson’s system. 


get cured of his many wounds. These are the airy 
academies which he recommends. But, alas! how 
few can act upon the recommendation! How few 
entertain a genuine love for nature! Man, through 
his unhappy wanderings, has been separated, nay, 
divoreed, from what was originally his pure and 
beautiful bride—the universe. No one feels this 
more than Emerson, or has mourned it in language 
more plaintive. But why will he persist in pre- 
scribing nature as a panacea to these who, by his 
apprehending its 


own showing, are incapable of 


pleasure in its forms—and renders it to him, not so} | virtue ? ‘They are clamouring for bread, and he would 


much an object of love or of admiration, as of ardent 
study. To many, nature is but the face ofa great. 
doll—a well-painted insipidity ; to Emerson, it has) 
sculptured on it an unknown but mighty language, | 
which he hopes yet to decipher. Could he but un-| 
derstand its alphabet !—could he but accurately | 
spell out one of its glorious syllables! In the light) 
of that flashing syilable, he would appear to himself 
discovered, explained ; and thus, once for all, would | 
be read the riddle of the world ! | 

This, too, prevents hisintercourse with nature from | 
becoming either tedious or melancholy, Nature, to, 
most, is a gloomy companion, Sometimes they are | 
tired of it—more frequently they are terrified. | 
“What does all this mean? what would all this| 
teach us ? what would those frowning schoolmasters | 
of mountains have us to do, or learn ¢” 
tions which, though not presented in form, are felt 
in reality, and which clear, as by a whip of small 
cords, the desecrated temple of nature. <A few, | 
indeed, are still left standing in the midst alone! 
And among those few is Emerson, who is reconciled 
to remain, chiefly through the hope and the desire 
of attaining one day more perfect knowledge of 
nature’s silent cyplier, and more entire communion 
with nature’s secret soul. Like an enthusiastic 
boy clasping a Homer's Iliad, and saying, ‘* I shall | 
yet be able to understand this,” does he seem to say, 
‘* Dear are ye to ne, Monadnoe and Agiochook, dear 





give them rocks and ruins. We hold that between 
man and nature there is a gulf, which nothing buta 
vital change upon his character, circumstances, and 
habits can fill up. Ere applying the medicine you 
must surely premise the mouth. Man, as a collee- 
tive being, has little pereeption of the beauty, and 
none of the high spiritual meaning of creation, 
And as well teach the blind religion through the 
avenue of the eye as teach average man truth or 
hope, or faith or purity, through a nature, amid 
which he dwells an alien and an enemy. 

On no subject is there so much pretended, and on 
none so little real feeling, as in reference to the 
beauties of nature. We donot allude merely to the 
trash which professed authors, like even Dickens, 


indite, when, against the grain, it is their cue to 
7 


are ques- || fall into raptures with Niagara, or the scenery of 


the Eternal City, but to the experiences of every-day 
life. How often have we travelled with parties of 
jleasure (as they are called) whose faces, after the 
| } 


‘| first burst of animal excitement, produced by fresh 


air and society, had subsided, it was impossible to 


| melancholy emotions. 


contemplate without a mixture of ludicrous and 
Besides, here and there, a 
young gentleman, with elevated eyebrow, and con- 


'ceited sidelook, spouting poetry ; anda few young 


ladies looking intensely seutimental during the 


|| spoutation ; the majority exhibited, so far as plea- 
/sure was concerned, an absolute blank—weariness, 


ye Alleganies and Niagaras, beeause I yet hope (or || disgust, insipid disregard, or positive aversion, to all 


at least those may hope who are to follow me) to| 
unfix your clasps of iron—to unrol your sheets of 
wlamant—to deliver the giant truths that are| 
buried and struggling below you—to arrest in haman | 
speech the accents of your vaguo and tumultuous | 
thunder,” | 
As it is, his converse with creation is intimate and | 
endearing. ‘* Passing over a bare common, amid| 
snow puddles, he almost fears to say how glad he| 
is.” Ile seems (particularly in his ** Woodnotes”) an 
inspired tree, his veins full of sap instead of blood ; 
and you take up his volume of poems, elad as it is) 
in green, and smell to it as toa fresh leaf. Ie is 
like the shepherd (in Johnson's fine fable) among 
the Carpathian rocks, who understood the language | 
of the vultures : the sounds how manifold—of the 
American forest say to his purged ear what they 
say to few others, and what even his language is 
unable fully to express. 
Akin to this passionate love of nature is o1@| 














the grander features of the scenery, were the general 
feelings visible. Still more detestable were their 
occasional exclamations of foreed admiration, nearly 
as eloquent, but not so sincere, as the enthusiasm of 
porkers over their provender. And how quickly 
did w starveling jest, or a wretched pun, jerk them 
down from their altitudes to a more congenial 
region! A double entendre told better thau the 
sight of a biforked Grampian. The poppling ofa 
cork was finer musie than the roar of a cataract. 
A silly flirtation among the hazel-bushes was far 
more memorable than the sudden gleam of a blue 
lake flashing through the umbrago like another 
morning. And when the day was over, and the 


party were returning homewards, it was dismal, 
amd the deepening shadows of earth and the thiek- 
ening glories of the sky, to witness the jaded looks, 
the exhausted spirits, the emptied hearts and souls 
of those vain flutterers about nature, whom the 
mighty mother had amused herself with tiring and 
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tormenting, instead of unbaring to them her naked |! along the earth, but through the high and liquid air, 
| 


4 


or hinting to them one of the smallest 
soul. Sp: 


loveliness, 
secrets of her inmost 
myriads upon myriads of parties of 
fashion is vearly stranding upon the oes 3 of nature 
—to them an inhospitable coast—and proof:, that 
‘man, a8 a species, must grow, and perhaps grow for 
aes, ere he be fit, even ‘on tiptoe standing, ”* to be 
on a level with that ‘hou made with hands,” 


se not 


of which he is now the unworthy tenant. Surely 
the beauties of nature are an appliance too refined 


for the present coarse complaints of degraded hu- 
manity, which a fierccr caustic must cure. 

Emerson may be denominated emphatically the 
man of contrast At times he is, we have seen, the 
most nammanslars, at other times the most para- 
doxical of thinkers. of thi 
clearest and one of the most o! Li 
is seldom muddy; but cither mene rent as erys- 
tal or utterly opaque. Ife sprink (2 
divines do scripture quotations) upon his page, whi h 
are not only clear, but cast, like glow-worms, a far 
and fairy light around them. 
scatters a shower of paragraphs, 
knots, insulated and insulub'e. 
has the stimulus of a walk amid the interchanging 
lights and shadows of the oe or it is like 
a game of hide-and-seck, tat like the un- 


So is he at onee one 


gine CP esews -_ Mi 
scure oft writers. hi 
tae se ntenees 


lie, like elf- 


which 


somew! 


learned reader of Howe and Baxter when he comes. 


upon their Latin and Greck quotations. You skip 
or bolt his bits of mysticism, and pass on with 
greater gusto to the clear and the open. Whether 
there be degrees in biblical inspiration or not, there 
are degrees in his. Now he ra and now, 
like a black star, he deluces us with darkness. The 
explanation of all this lies, we think, weir Te r- 
son has naturally a pectic and practical, not a philo- 
sophie or subtle mind; ubjected himself, how- 
ever, to philosophic culture, with much 
with partial success ; when he speaks directly from 
his own mind, his uttcranees are vivid to very bril- 
liance; when he speaks from recollection of his 
teachers, they are exceedingly perplexed and ob- 
scure. 

He is certainly, apart altogether from his verse, 
the truest poet America has produced. He has 
looked immediately, and through no foreicn medium, 
at the poetical elements which he found lying around 
him. He has “ staid at home with the soul,” leav- 
ing others to gad abroad in search of an artificial 
and imperfect inspiration. He has said, “if the 
spirit of poetry chooses to descend upon me as | 
stand still, it is well; if not, I will not go a step out 
of my road in search of it; here, on this rugged soil 
of Massachussetts, I take my stand, baring my brow 
in the breeze of my own country, and invoking the 
genius of my own woods.”” Nor has he invoked it in 
vain. Words, which are pictures—sounds, which are 
song—snatches of a deep woodland melody- 


ys out eght, 


he has 


eare, but 


jubilant 


raptures in praise of nature, reminding you afar off 


of those old Hebrew hymns which, paired to the 
timbrel or the clash of cymbals, rose like the cries of 
some great victory to heaven—are given to Emerson 
at his pleasure. His prose is not upon occasion, and 


elaborately dyed with poctic hues, but wears them 


ever about it on its way, which is a winged way, not 


‘ccimens these o7| 
p! ensure, W! Thi ‘h | 


At other times he 


Henee reading him | 


|| tendencies 


Vhvy should a man like this write verse? Does he 
| think th: .t truth, like sheep, requires a bell round its 
neck, ere it be permitted to go abroad? Have his 
sistibly : above the reaches of prose, 
harmoniousnumbers? Does 
without remorse 
combining the 
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vect simplicity of Addison with the force of Car- 
Ivle? Is he iimmpatient to have his verses set to 


music, and sung in the streets or in the drawing- 
l that, exquisite as many 


ee . , T ‘S Bez } ma cenwe 
rooms . Let AIM ve assure? 


of his poems are, his other wri ee are a truer and 
richer voice, their short and mellow sentences mov- 


ing to the breath 0 his spirit as musically as the 

pinecones to the breeze. 

ee 
In callin 


inot forectfu 


¢ him the truest poet of America, we aro 
i of the clainns of Longfellow. His * a- 
| celsior ” like one of those gods who left the 
earth when man fell—with such mournfel dignity 
and linger! the hero and does the poem 
‘ascend. Poor Nathaniel R ogers, of Lynn—that 
brave, gifted spirit, of whom America was not 
worthy—<died singing * Excelsior” to his children. 
| ** Lvperion,” hie is a prose poem (such as, longo 
rvelves one day to execute), con- 
taining the history of the progress of an ardent soul, 
moving, * liyper rion-like, on high.” It is written 
with infinite grace and beauty, a play of fancy which 
is wonderval, and in a style which—lingering, paus- 
ing, rushing, sle sounding on—can be likened 
to nothing save a river ora breeze. But in twe 
‘jor to Longfellow 
in originality, and in nationality—two points which, 
indeed, run into one, = Li ss iehigetal is rather a Ger- 
American. Iie is Jean Paul, with tho 
and the creative elements omitted. Hlis 
faney is richer than his imagination 1s powerful. 
I;merson, on the contrary, has grafted his German- 
ism upon a strong enarled trunk of aboriginal power, 
and his mind is oiten intuitive into principles, as 
well as fermenting with golden imagery. 
When we take into account this author’s poctie 
s and idealistic training, we are astonished 
that he should be often the most practical of moral- 
ists. And yet so it is. His refined theories fre- 
quently down like rain and rest their 
bases on earth. Ile often secks to translate trans- 
eendental truth into life and action. Himself may 
be standing still, but it is as a cannon stands still; 
his words are eareering over the world, calling on 
to be fervent in spirit, as well as diligent in 
| business. There is something at times almost laugh- 
|able in the sight of this man ‘living * collaterally | or 
aside’— this quict, wrapt mystic standing with 
| folded arms, Stylites, and yet 
preaching motion, progress—fervent motion, per- 
/petual kindling progress to all around him. Motion- 
r-post, he, like it, shows the way on- 
all passers-by. Ile is, in this respect, very 
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like a second Simon 
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wards to 


unlike Wordsworth, who would protect the quiet of 
his fields as carefully as that of his family vault, or 
as the peace of his own heart ; who, in love for calm, 
would almost prefer pacing the silent streets of a city 
of the plague to the most crowded thoroughfares of 
fsondon, and who hates each railway as if, to use the 
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scripture allusion, its foundation were laid on his] 


first-born, and its terminus were set up over the}| 
grave of his youngest child. Jimerson, 
the shore, blesses the steamers that are 
past, and erics, " Sweep on to you destination with 
vour freightage of busy thoughts and throbbing pur- | 
; and, as you pass, churn up the waters into]| 


standi ig on 


sweeping 






poses, 
Ps oetry ;”” perched on — c, he seems to point 
> ’ . i] 
path into the cloudland of the future for the rush-| 


cr 


ia railway train, which aflecis him not with fear, || 
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faith, hope, charity, and sclf-relianee. 
need to teach them the ch 
attention to the interest ; certain 
between mewm and tuum, rigit and wrong, even he 
has failed to impresz upon their apprehension. Lut 
he has been unwearie ed in urging them to faith—in 
oiher words, to , above the details of lif, its 
intrinsic Worth and gr 
the presence of divine iaws, 
ing it all; to hope in the existen: 
certain as the motion of the globe (a fe 
which we notice with pleasure to be 
writings) ; to love, as the mother of 
Xpe cts and i pr OF} rt lie 3108; and to 8 if-1e¢ li: rce 
asthe strong girdle of 
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is a breaking wave.” 
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leavily, yet with an air of insolent carelessness, upon 
he arm of a superior, of what use might the latter 
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Treas: 


living 
Aspire to originality in something else 
than national faults, insolenecs, an 
to be true, honest—thysclf, indeed, a new cou 
and the Great Spirit, 
primeval mantle, will 1 
thee a bri 
tially, in a thousa 
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who loved thee in thy shageyv 
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‘ath of his old inspiration.” Thus, subs‘an- 
nd places, does Jsmerson preach to 
lis native country. 

In judging, vhether of his faults or 


morits, we 
to lose sieht of whut is his re: 


1 posi 

cluse, | 

pretired from society. Like the 
the society of their mistre 

to meditate in solitary places upon their el 

in love to man, has le{t him,-and muses 

and destiny, Iiis is not the savag 

of a Black Dwarf, nor the Par-} 

thian flight of a Byron, nor the forced expulsion of a) 

Shelley, who, secking to clasp all men 

was with loud outeries repelled, aud ran, | 

shrieking, into solitude—it has beon a quict, deli- | 
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berate, dignified withdrawal. He has said, “ If I 
leave you, I shall, perennation, be better able to con- 


‘tinue to love you—and perhaps, too, better able to 


understand you—and perhaps, above all, better able 
to profit you.” And so the refined philanthropist 
has gone away to chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
faney, among the blackberry vines, or by the “ leo- 
i ls,” or up the long dim vistas of the 
A healt thier and hap pier Cowper, his 
, at the time, as little noise as that of 
Iiuge, howling London knew 
greatest poet of that 
and the most powerful satirist of its own vices, 
ing for the country, in the shape of a poor, 

None cricd “ stole away” to 
So Boston New England 
spirit had forsaken his 


retreat made 


not that one, soon to be the 


) , = 
wuonariae, 
hor 


his wounded hare. 
imagined that their finest 


| for the cathedral of the woods—and they 
Wo ld hav ngme l you LO Sco! nh: 1d yo i told them 80, 


T 2 
jm til 


; capacity of recluse he has conducted him- 
selfin a way worthy of the voice which came to him 
from the heart of the forest, saying, ** Come hither 
and I will show thee a thing. By exercise and 
stern study he has conquered that tendency to aim- 
less and indolent reverie, which is so apt to assail 
thinking men in solitude. By the practice of bodily 

mperance and mental hope, he has, ina great mea- 
sure, evaded the gloom of vexing thoughts and im- 
portunate Hfis mind has, * like a melon,” 
expanded in the sunshine. 


cravings. 
é 


46 T he ( u' ward forms of sky and earth, 
Of hill and vailey, he has ‘aie 
And impulses of d eper bi 
. , *? 
llave come to hun in solitude. 


Still we cannot say that he has entirely escaped 
the drawbacks to which the reeluse is subject. He 
en living in a world of his own—he has been 


. ’ 
"2a iv 
has ue 


more conversant with principles than with facts—and 
more with dreams than either. Ilis writing some- 


times wants the edge and point which can be gained 
h the world; as it is, it is 


ilate murmur as of a brook, 


. « : ‘ 
only DY rough contact wit 


often rather an inarti 


areless whether it be heard or understood, or not, 
than the sharp voice of a living man. He has con- 
tracted, too, some pet prejudices and crotchets, which 
he values beyond their proper worth. Perhaps, also, 
like most solitaries, he has formed and nursed an 
exe ated idea himself and his mission, In 
despite to the current of general opinion, he sometimes 


throws in rugeed and crude absurdities, which have 


come from some other source than of the “ Oversoul.” 
And, altogether, through the mist of the sweet vision, 
which seems the permanent abode of his own mind, 


he has but imperfect glimpses of the depth and inten- 
sity of that human misery, which is but another name 
for human life. 
There is another subject where, we humbly think, 
are still more egregiously in error. We 
refer to human guilt. We agree with him in think- 
ing that there is a point of view from which this 
dark topic may be a theme of gratulation. But we 
deem him premature and presumptuous in imagining 
that he has already reached that high angle of vision. 
lf Foster's discoloured sight, on the one hand, gave 
fell a murkier gloom,” and made sin yet uglier 


his views 


than it is, Emerson refines it away to nothing, and 
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really seems to regard the evil committed by man in 
precisely the same light as the cunning of the ser- 
pent and the ferocity of the tiger. Who has 
anointed his eyes with eye-salve, so that he can 
look complacently, and with incipient praise on his 
lips, upon the loathsome shapes of human depravity ¢ 
What Genius of the western mountains has taken 
him to an elevation, whence the mass of man’s 
wickedness, communicating with hell, and growing 
up toward retribution, appears but a molehill, agree- 
ably diversifying the monotony of this world’s land- 
scape? The sun may, with his burning lips, kiss 
and gild pollution, and remain pure; but that human 








} 


spirit ought to be supernal which ean touch and tov) 


with sin. And if, in his vision of 
or required for atonement ? 

It was once remarked to us of John Foster, “ pity 
but he had been a wickeder man.” The meaning 
of which strange expression was this—pity but that, 
instead of standing at such an austere distance from 
human frailty, he had come nearer it, and in a 
larger measure partaken of it himself; for, in this 
case, his conceptions of it would have been juster, 
mellower, and less terribly harsh. Without fully 
coinciding with this sentiment, we may parallel it 
by saying, pity almost but Emerson had been a 
worse and an unhappier man; for thus might he 
have felt more of the evil of depravity, from its re- 
morse and its retribution, and been enabled to ecoun- 
teract that tendency, which evidently exists in his 
Banguine temperament, to underrate its virulence. 

Like every really original mind, Emerson has 
been frequently subjected to and injured by com 
parison with others. Beeause he bears certain 
general resemblances to others, he must be their 
imitator or feebler alias. Lecause he is as tall as om 
or two reputed yiants, be must be of their progeny | 
He has been called, accordingly, the American 
Montaigne—the American Carlyle—nay, a ‘* Yan- 
kee poeket edition of Unfortunate 
America! It has been so long the land of mocking 
birds, that when an eagle of Jove at last appears, 
he must have imported his scream, and borrowed 
the wild lustre of his eye! A great original stand- 
ing up in an imitative country looks so sudden and 
so strange, that men at first conceive him a forced 
and foreign production. We will, on the contrary, cling 
to our belief, that Emerson is himself, and no other: 
and has learned that piercing yet musical note to 
which nations are beginning to listen, directly from 
the fontal source of all melody. We are sure hat he 
would rather be an owl, hooting his own hideous 
monotone, than the most accomplished of the imita 
tive race of mocking birds or parrots. 

We think that we can observe in many of Emer- 


Carlvle.”’ 


son’s later essays, and in some of his poems, syvmp- 
toms of deepening obscurity ; the twilight of his 
thought seems rushing down His 
utterances are becoming vaguer and more elabo- 
rately oracular. He is dealing in deliberate puzzles 
—throngh the breaks in the dark forest of his page 
you eee his mind in full retrent toward some remoter 
Cimmerian gloom. That retreat we would arrest i! 
we could, for we are afraid that those who wil! 


into night. 


the world, there | 
” . . . | 
be barely room for guilt, where is there space left| 





a few particulars about his ministry. 
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Since he has gathered a large body of exoterick 
disciples, it is his duty to seek to instruct, instead 
of perplexing and bewildering them. 

Of Emerson’s history we have little to tell. He 
was one of several brothers—all men of promise and 
genius—who died early, and whose loss, in one of 


his little poems, he deplores, as the “ strong star- 


bright companions” of his youth. He officiated for 


some time asaclergyman in Boston. An American 
gentleman, who attended his chapel, gave us lately 
Noted for the 
amiability of his disposition, the strictness of his 
morals, and attention to his duties, he beeame, on 
these accounts, the idol of his congregation. His 
preaching, however, was not generally popular, nor 
did it deserve to be. Our informant declared, that 
while Dr. Channing was the most, Emerson was the 
least, popular minister in Boston, and confessed 
that he never heard him preach a first-rate sermon 


till his last, in which he informed his congregation 
that he could conscientiously preach to them no 


i more. 


pride of place. 


The immediate eause of his resignation was 
his adoption of some peculiar views of the Lord's 
Supper. In reality, however, the pulpit was not his 
Its circle not only«onfined his body, 
but restricted his soul. He preferred rather to stray 
to and fro along the crooked serpent of eternity! 
He went away to think, farm, and write (as the 
Hutchisons so sweetly sing) in the “ old granite 
state.” Thence, save to lecture, he has seldom 
issned, till this present pilgrimage to Britain. One 
trial, he has himself recorded, to have shot like 


lightning through the haze of his mystic tabernacle, 


‘and to have pierced his soul to the quick. 


It was 
the death of a dear child of rare promise, whose 
threnody he has sung as none else could. It is the 


‘most touching of his strains to us, who have felt how 


the blotting out of one fair young face (alboit not so 


nearly related) is for a season the darkening of 


earth and of heaven. 
Mr. Emerson is at present to Scotland the “ com- 


ing man.” Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Edin- 


_burgh, are expecting his arrival with much interest. 
We have been watching with considerable attention 


ihis progress in England. 


his audiences, 


‘to blame. 


It has not disappointed 
us, though it has disappointed many. We know, on 
the best authority, and were prepared for knowing, 
that he has not been generally appreciated. In 
some cases he has mesmerised, in others mystified 
Perhaps he has been partly himself 
Some of his expressions have been im- 
prudent, and even outrageous, What, for example, 
did he mean by this: ‘ Why blasphemest thou, O 
Seer (( Swedenborg he means.) Man on the gallows, 
er inthe brothel, is always on his way upwards.” 
(There enn be little doubt as to the gallows, that he 
is!} Such escapades as these are certain to be 
inisunderstood by one class, and to disgust another ; 
and we ean assure Mr. Emerson that they are un- 
worthy of his genins—that they tend to injure his 
objeet—that in Seotland they will not be endured 
—and that these are the things which have made, 
to our knowledge, some of his best and oldest friends 
tremble lest his visit should be productive of more 
evil than good. 


follow him thither will be few and far between. || Apart froin this, he is sure of a candid and a 
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kindly reception in Auld Caledonia, whither he 
comes, we understand, in February. His works 
are now widely known among us, Five or six 
years ago we read what we believe was the second 
copy of his essays which had reached Scotland. 
Now his name is a household word. Somewhere 








about the year 1825 or ’26, he visited Edinburgh, 
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and preached, without any remarkable impression, in 
one of its chapels. Now, at the distance of twenty 
years, he comes—let Americans say what they 
please—as their truest and strongest spirit; and we 
blend our feeble voice with that of a large section of 
our intellectual community, in bidding him wel- 
come, 


FURSTENRUAE. 


(Continued from page 830, vol. 14.) 


ONE evening the lovely lady who was the object of the 
Prince’s devotion expressed a sense of real or affected fatigue, 
and lingered there so long that the clouds, that had been 
fast cathering, now threatened a serious storm. The Prince 
knew not of any place of refuge near at hand; and the 
foresters, upon being questioned, declared that to their 
knowledge there was not so much as a coal-burner’s hove! 
within reach ; when the oldest of them suddenly exclaimed 
that Fiirstenruhe, Duke Rudolph’s hunting schloss, was at 
no great distance, and, though but a ruin, might still afford 
a shelter; but all the attendants, with one breath, ex- 
claimed against the proposal. This roused the lady’s curio- 
sity, and she desired to know the reason of their aversion : 
the men hung their heads, looked sheepish, but ventured 
not to reply. The lady insisted ; still they maintained an 
obstinate silence, and their embarrassment grew more ob- 
vious. The Vrince’s attention was roused by this, as it 
seemed to him, wilful want of observance towards the object 
of his affection; his hasty temper immediately resented 
the slight, and he demanded, in turn, an explanation in a 
tone that admitted of no denial. 

“ Nay,” whispered his aide-de-camp, and counsellor, and 
eguerry, and confidant, and friend—for he was all these 
things in one—* nay, my gracious lord, inquire no farther. 
I have a confused recollection of having heard the story 


before ; you should not compel these people to tell it you, |' 


nor is it worth your hearing. These trees are shelter enough, 


and the storm will soon blow over.” 





“ Nay, this is downright insolence,” said the Prince, 


“and I brook such from no man. 


. 
” 


desire ; nothing remains for these boors but to obey. 

“ Well,” said the aged forester who had first spoken, and 
who had overheard the Prince’s harsh words, “ your Grace’s 
pleasure is at all times law ; therefore I will tell the story, 
who should know it best. 
a wild huntsinan in his day ; he never was out of the woods 


Your Grace’s grand-uncle was 


sumer or winter ; he had little else left, poor lord, for he 
could not marry.” 

“He was a knight of the Teutonic Order,” explained 
Prince Henry to his equerry ; “ but make haste with your 
story, old fellow, and lead us on to the place in the mean- 
time.” 

“ Well, my lord, Iam ready; but will you not rather 
hear what the place is before you step up to it ¢ It is at 
no great distance, and so the delay wou’t make much differ- 
Duke Kudolph, then, could not be a happy husband 
and father.’ The Prince’s brow darkened, and that of the 
beautiful lady reddened with anger ; but the old forester 
“ Well, then, having no better 
comforter, he found hereabouts a pretty lassic, a forester’s 


ence, 


continued undismayed. 


daughter, a young giddy thing, and he determined to mew 


I have expressed my | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


}cage, or a mole in a trap. 


hand did not m 


}cent friend, who saw the Prince 





her up in this forest for his own pleasure, like a bird in a 


However, she was forest bred, 
ind it much,” 

** Forester, you make his Grace wait,” said his compla- 
and his lady wince under 
| this home-thrust, for the lady had consented to be thus 
|moped, but upon the most solemn promise of its being made 
| up to her in after times, by grants of titles and estates, and, 
j}indeed, being duly informed how matters really steod with 
| Princess Helena, she secretly aimed at one day filling the 
place, she determined the former should be made altogether 
to evacuate at the earliest opportunity. 

The forester continued :—* Well, her father was an 
old fool ; he did not like his daughter’s mode of becoming 
He cursed his 
daughter, and shot himself somewhere hereabouts. Other 
| people say, though it may not be true, that the Duke had 
‘him shot.” 

“‘ That’s false ?’ exclaimed the Prince, warmly. 

“* Who cares,” said the lady, shrugging her shoulders, 
“for an old fool more or less in the world ?” 

“ Your ladyship speaks truly,” said the prosy old fores- 
er, “ and no one did care—not even his daughter. She 
ed a merry life of it, though she must have been right 


} . 
(a great lady ; some men are so silly. 





it 
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sorry too, to wear such fine things and never a soul to see 
Ah! ah! ah! I beg your pardon, I ean’t help 
“ Jlowever, she 


them. 
laughing,” and he grinned maliciously, 
| ° @ a. 6 
iwanted better lodgings than her father’s hut, where, it is 


said, he 


often visited her of a night, which disturbed both 
and herself; for what could even a Duke do 
against the dead ?”” 

“Pshaw !” ejacul ited the Prince. 
echoed his friend, but all listened with 
growing interest to a traditional tale of the Ducal family 
they all knew something of, but had never before heard at 


his Grace 


$9 
“ > Law ? 
Silay 


full length. 

“ There stood not far from this spot a ruined heap of 
‘stones, said to have been, in olden times, when Emperors 
where a run- 
“away disobedient daughter, and an adulterous husband— 
| but Lord love me, what am I saying—I mean no offence 
to your Grace, or her gracious la lyship here, whom I re- 
spect beyond all the world besides, so help me St. Hubert, 
the patron of all forests or foresters !” 

“ Proceed !” said the Prince, sternly, “ and spare us 
your comments.” 

“ Well, somehow, my lord, the thunder fell one day on 
the hapless lovers, and buried them beneath the ruins of 
their crumbling flaming tower ; and from that day it became 
a place people avoided, and believed haunted. I, myself, in 
my youth’? —and he looked mysterious — “ have heard 
strange sounds of a night in that vicinity, and baye not 
cared to investigate what it was.” 


| housed hereabout, some such nest of love ; 
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“Fool!” said the Prince, “ seme poachers or zingari 
have made it their haunt, and frightened you thence 
cheaply, and langhed at you for your pains.” 

“ May be,” the old man coolly replied ; “he laughs best 
who laughs last, and surely that’s the honest man rather 
than the thief ; however, all the men here present can vouch 
to the place being haunted.” 

“ By banditti,” observed the equerry, pursuing the clue 
the Prince had given. 

“Once in the twilight I heard the sound of galloping 
horses’ feet, and never a horse in sight,”’ said one of the men. 

“ And I have heard at midnight like the rapid working 
of a mill,” said another. 


“ And I have watched a whole night for certain vaga-|' 


bonds that had taken refuge there,” said a third, “ and just 


as we met nose to nose, and I raised my gun to let fly among} 


them and pepper them a few, and they prepared to retort at 
me with a volley of stones, we distinctly heard, rising from 
the schloss, the rushing crackling sounds of flames and fall- 
ing beams, and run away from the spot as quick as ever we 
could withont ever looking behind, and thus never met again 
to this day.” 

“Cowardly hounds !” exclaimed the Prince ; “the wind 
disturbing the loose stones—their imagination have done 
tie rest.” 

“ Begging your Highness’ pardon,” said the old forester, 
“TI have seen my dogs crouch and howl as though beneath 
the lash, when the wind, as you call it, stirred yon stones. 
There’s brave Feldman, would more willingly spring at a 
man’s throat than at a deer’s—he has taken his odds before 
now, and fought on, wounded and bleeding, without so much 
as giving one ery of distress—I have seen him shiver like 
& young puppy just out of a horse-pond, when the whole 
plantation around that fatal place trembled and bent to the 
blast, whilst the heaven was blue, and not a leaf stirring in 
the forest beyond.” 

“In the open day?” asked the Prince. 

“In the open day,” asseverated the forester, 

“You must have been dreaming, old man,” said the 
lady, with a contemptuous shake of the head. 

“ Nay, lady, as broad awake as I am now.” 

“ It’s strange !” mused the Prince, “ but in my pre- 
sence,”” he added, with a smile, “ no enchantments will dare 
show themselves.” 

“ Doubtless, your Grace,” said his equerry, readily —* I 
would not mind sleeping there.” 

The old forester, at this bold assertion, gave those pre- 
sent, of his own standing, a significant nod, that said, as 
plainly as nod could, in what esteem he held this bravado. 

“ Duke Rudolph, I suppose, built on that spot ?” the 
lady put in, curious to hear the end of the story. 

“ He did, but not without cost and trouble, for the work- 
men could only be compelled by blows to work there ; 
bat, at last, a fine Jagd schloss stood where the ruins had 
been ; it was too beautiful for her it was intended for, seeing 
she was of such low birth ; but then the Duke was to retire 
into it also, and that, of course, made it worth while. 
* There, my dear,’ said the Duke, ‘your father can’t come 
in here, hecanse it is above his degree.’ Well, they hadn't 
been ther¢ above a few short months, when, one lovely starry 
night, when not a breath was stirring, when the nightin- 
gales were singing away in the trees, the Duke and the 
forest maiden were lounging out on the balcony, enjoying 


the fragrance of the flowers in the little garden beneath, 


tions—all the lights went out—then came a lull. The Duke 
hastily went down to see what it was—a loud crash like 
thunder greeted him. He looked out into the forest ; the 
first few trees bent to a fearful gust of wind ; those beyond, 
even the young beeches, stood still. The next instant 
another peal, as of thunder, was heard, though the vault of 
heaven was blue and serene as ever. Another awful gust 
of wind, and the house came toppling to the ground; and the 
forest maiden, and all her attendants, were buried under 
its ruins, before the eyes of the Duke. It is said, for sure 
he, at that moment, saw the forester whose child was thus 
punished, striding over the ruins, beating them in with the 
butt-end of his gun, laughing the whilst like a fiend.” 

“ What a woodland romance!” lisped the lady, with 
_paleing cheek. 

“ Not unpoetical, though,” said the Prince; “ a house, 
probably too lightly and carelessly built, perhaps by un- 
skilful hands, comes down with some noise, as it should, 
forsooth, and sce into what magic legend the boors weave it 
in their spinn stube* of a winter’s night; but whether 
of your own inventing, or mere repeating, it is a good story. 
Old fellow, here are my thanks,” throwing a couple of gold 
pieces at the man, who had related the tale with a look so 

meaningless, and it was listened to by his fellows with an air 
of such stolidity, that to those who had fot watched the 
glances and smiles they covertly exchanged, would have 
conveyed an assurance of rustic simplicity that put all 
‘notion of intentional offence to flight ; though there was in 
the narrative many a passage that, from more polished lips, 
would have been construed and resented as such. But an 
attentive observer, or one familiar with the ways of peasantry 
in general, would have seen through this assumed naivete a 
shield behind which they are apt to take very decided hits 
at their betters, Luckily for the forester’s wholeness of skin, 
the Prince and his party were the last men likely to pene- 
trate this ruse, and the shafts told without any risk to the 
marksman. 

We have already hinted that superstition was, at that 
time, yet a prevalent and leading feature in Germany, which 
cid not confine itself, by any means, to the low classes, but 
tormented the courtier behind his damask curtains, nay, 
royalty itself, nor spared even the student. The wisest 
heads, as well as the most shallow, were all alike visited by 
delusions drawn in with the mother’s milk, inculeated on 
the pliable mind within the nurse’s arms, fostered by stories 

told round the school-room fire, and confirmed, in after 
years, by tales and romances and the theory of dreams, 
Something of this feeling spread over the whole of Europe 
at that time, and even our own, ever the most practical of 
countries, was not exempt from its baneful influence ; but 





. still it was nowhere carried to a higher pitch than in Ger- 


many, where the wild, mountainous, and woodland country, 
the mode of life, the very influence of climate, seem to tend 
to thought and feeling rather than to spur on to action. 
Thus it was that none of the party, gentle or simple, espe- 
cially the lady, were free from a certain degree of terror. 

The wind now rose louder and louder, howling among 
the trees like angry spirits, bending the slender birches and 
tall beeches till they seemed ready to snap asunder; and 
‘here and there a bough came crashing to the earth. The 
storm was coming on rapidly ; the patches of sky that 
could be seen through the leafy canopy above were of ap 
inky hue ; and a refuge was become a matter of moment 
to all; still the foresters would rather have chosen to 








suddenly a fearful blast shook the house to its very founda- 
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brave the inclemency of the weather than visit the haunted 
spot. Not so the Prince and his friends—to them shelter 
was a necessity, and their reason combatted, rigorously, 
the play of their fancy. The Prince, therefore, gave his 
orders in a manner that admitted of no further hesitation, | 
and the old forester led the way to the ruins, 

There had been no small exaggeration in the forester’s 
account, as might have been expected. A part only of the 
Jagd schloss had fallen, that, namely occupied by the luck- | 





less forester’s daughter. The main building was still stand- | | 
|mound, prevented the growth of herb or bush in a large 


ing, and, being roofed, afforded the Prince and his party 
all the accommodation they needed ; and, though deprived 
of doors and windows, and situate on a small but decided 
elevation, the schloss, and the few straggling bushes that 
surrounded it, appeared but little affected by the terrific 
wind that howled in the forest, and began to make it insecure. 

This seemed in such direct contradiction to the forester’s 
assertion, and his disgust at seeing the place invaded was 
so obvious, that the idea naturally occurred to the Prince 
that the old rogue had reasons of his own for not choosing 
this secret nook to be discovered, or the correctness of 


the reports he artfully spread about it to be questioned. | 


This suspicion increased with every moment, rousing the | 
spirit of opposition which is latent in almost every nature, | 
except, indeed, in rare cases of mental superiority. This, | 
together with the romantic situation of the spot, gave rise 
to a notion, vague at first, but which in a few minutes | 
grew into a settled purpose. 

The rain, which now came down in torrents, made all | 
glad to avail themselves of the shelter they had found ; | 
but they timidly huddled together in the vestibule, which | 
was small, nor seemed at all tempted to yicld to any curio- I 
sity respecting the place to which chance had led their | 
steps. The storm lasted a full hour; after which the) 
weather cleared as rapidly as it had become obscured ; the | 
clouds dispersed ; the sky was as blue as ever; the sun | 
shone out again and caused the rain-drops to glitter on | 
the foliage like so many diamonds; the birds twittered | 
among the boughs ; refreshed Nature filled the air with | 
fragrance. All were now eager to break cover, but the | 
Prince objected to leave the spot without looking closer | 
into its fabled mysteries. 


. ; : . 1 
“You see,” he said, addressing the whole of his party, | 


“here we have been for some time, and that, too, in a| 
storm, yet the spirits have respected my presence, as I | 
prophesied they would. Fear nothing ; they may harass | 
the solitary wanderer, but they will never attack a group | 
of armed men. There is safety in numbers and in weapons | 
against the sort of ghosts that doubtless trouble the quiet | 
of this lone spot.” The Prince spoke these words in a loud, | 
angry key, as if meant to reach other ears besides those to 
whom they seemed addressed. 

Nothing answered this defiance but the chirps of the | 
birds as they hopped from branch to branch. “ We will, 
examine this place thoroughly,” the Prince said, adding, 
in a gay tone, “let those who love follow me.” 

The whole party, whatever their dislike to the proposal, | 
could not but obey an injunction thus given. Most fol- 
lowed to show their zeal ; the rest, because they dare: not | 
stay behind. The Prince examined the deserted mansion, | 
both within and without, with a most minute and scrupulous 
attention. 

A large clearing had been originally made in the forest, 
n the midst of which rose what seemed at first sight an 

rtificial mound of earth, commanding several vistas ; but, 
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on a closer survey, one would have decided this hillock 


to be an accident of nature ; for the rise was too gradual 
to be the work of man, and the loose, sandy, stony soil 
bore sufficient evidence of its not having as yet been im- 
proved by due culture. Of the more ancient castle, sup- 
posed by tradition to have once stood here, there was net 
the slightest vestige ; that attributed to Prince Rudolph 
occupying the entire site, the part that had given way still 
encumbering the ground. A great portion of the rubbish 
having been washed by the rains to some distance from the 


circle, and gave the spot a desolate and ruinous aspect, in 
harmony with the wild notions prevalent abeut it. 
The vestibule led into a large hall, and of so great a 


| height as to have a double row of windows, one above the 
‘other, as though originally intended for separate floors ; 


a circumstance which made the interior remarkably light 


and cheerful. On either hand of this hall of truly vast 


'dimensions were a few small closets, such as might accom- 


modate menials. The floor above was divided inte cham- 
bers of various sizes ; but in none of these places, not even 
in the damp cellars, or in the high-peaked gable roofs, could 
the Prince’s quick attentive eye discern traces of oecupa- 
tion. ‘the chimneys, vast enough for several men to stand 
within their canopies, showed no mark of recent smoke ; 
the staircase was not worn with the passage to and fro of 
hob-nailed shoes; the once well-waxed floors still retained 
some faint appearance of polish; the wainscots, ceilings, 
and walls, seemed to have chiefly sufiered from extreme 
damp, an evil to which an uninhabited dwelling, in the 
midst of a wood, must naturally be exposed ; otherwise, 
superstition, it was obvious, had secured it from the rapacious 
hands of men, which work out more mischief to the old 
castles and fortresses of Germany, when no longer guarded 
from such usage, than centuries rolling by in alternate 
storm and sunshine. 

The Prince’s poetical faney at once decked out this wild 
spot with all the charms which a very little care and ex- 
pense bestowed upon it might bring to light ; and he per- 
ceived at a glance the great convenience it might prove to 
him. Superstition would still keep the boors at a respectful 
distance ; and here no one would dream of seeking, far less 
Secrecy, lonely beauty, and far more 
comfort than the forester’s hut could afford, might here be 
found, provided he could overcome the childish opposition 
he was sure to encounter in the lady. He therefore de- 
termined to avail himself of this chance discovery to carry 
on his variante of the very old, and yet ever-reeurring epi- 
sode of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. 

When the Prince made his decision known to her whom 
it most concerned, she demurred not a little ; but what over- 
ruled her scruples was a secret intimation from the faith- 
less master of the ceremonies, who, whilst basking in the. 
setting sun, thought it prudent to keep well with the rising 
one, that Serenissimo had but lately said to him, in his own 
gracious manner, “ When does a fortress resemble an 
oyster?” To which the courtier, it being a bran new 
question of the Duke’s, had not been able to find a elue, 
“ Why,” said Serenissimo, laughing, “ it is when it con- 
tains a Margaret.” Now, this jest, which seemed a mere 
allusion to the name poets have often given to the pearl, 
might also bear another and deeper meaning ; for the for- 
bidden pearl contained in the forest-hut bore the name.of ) 
Margaret, and a bad conscience makes one afraid of shadows. : 

The Duke had, perhaps, as often happened with him, hit. 
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the mark inadvertently ; or he might at last be roused from 
his usual apathy by the contrariety he experienced in the 
only wish he had ever taken seriously to heart, namely, 
the desire of seeing his house blest with an heir ; and it 
behoved the Prince, under these circumstances, to be more 
guarded than ever. The part of the forest in which Fiir- 
stenruhe stood was the more suitable to his purpose that it 
was a sort of debatable land, as it were ; the Teutonic 
Order claiming a right in it as the personal property of one 
of their members, whilst the Duke founded his claims on 
consanguinity and ancient territorial right ; and the ques- 
tion was not yet decided by the Empire. 

These reasons prevailed ; and Prince Henry, in an in- 
credibly short time, converted the haunted ruin into a most | 
Inxurious retreat. All traces of its past desolation were | 
removed ; parterres of sweet flowers surrounding the base | 
of the knoll gave way to pleasant verdure, which gradually | 
disappeared beneath the shades of the forest ; well-gra- | 
velled walks, gently leading through parterre and verdure, 
into the intricacies of the wood beyond. All other de- 
corations in which the taste of that time revelled—such as 
statues, vases, temples—had been carefully eschewed. Na- 
ture’s simplicity only was improved, but never departed 
from. The renovated portions of the building were ele- 
gantly but simply fitted up. This was the easiest part of 
the work. A few waggons of costly hangings and furni- 
ture, in which velvet and satin were not spared, soon made 
the little schloss worthy the rank of him who offered it ; 
and to her who accepted it was a foretaste of those ruinous 
luxuries which she looked forward to as her due at no very 
distant period. 

Prince Henry had hurried on these preparations, and 
guarded their secrecy with a jealous, watchful eye. The 
lady encouraged this eagerness, as being a mode of oc- 
eupying his time without withdrawing him from herself. 
In the meantime, neither the workmen busied in and about 
the place—mostly strangers got together from neighbouring 
parts, and paid with no sparing hand—nor the Prince, | 
who was pleased to superintend all their operations in 
person, perceived the slightest trace of those mysterious 
appearances to the existence of which the foresters had 
deposed, and he now altogether discredited their assevera- 
tions, laying them all to the score of gross superstition. 

On one of those long, sultry, summer evenings, so pleasant 
in the woods, the Prince, returning from Fiirstenruhe with 
the agreeable consciousness that his self-imposed task was 
rapidly coming to a close, was leisurely riding down the 
magnificent avenue we have described, on his way to the 
forester’s hut, leaving his gentlemen and attendants to 
follow at their convenience. After having yielded himself 
wholly up for a time to the full enjoyment of the spot and | 
the hour, he became suddenly aware of an intruder in this. 
his favourite haunt ; and, a most unexpected sight, a lady | 
riding towards him, but at so fierce a rate, that, despite the | 
distance, he could not but suspect her horse was running away 
with her. Under this impression he spurred on to meet, 
and, if possible, check the animal—and thus the two riders | 
met in full career. He stopped his own steed so suddenly 
as to throw him on his haunches ; the other beast stopped 
too; and the Prince, dreading to see the fair rider flung 
out of the saddle by the unexpected check, sprang to the 
ground to be at hand to receive her as she fell, This might, | 
under the circumstances, have happened to the best rider, 
but to his amazement and no small admiration, the lady 














dress, which had been somewhat disordered by the violent 
motion. The Prince now approached to congratulate her 
on her skill and self-possession. As he did so, the lady, who 
had been looking in a somewhat bewildered manner around 
her, became for the first time, as it seemed, aware of his 
presence, and turned her face full towards him. It was one 
of singular loveliness. The powder had been shaken from 
her hair, which fell in a profusion of deep brown ringlets on 
her brow and neck, forming a rich dark frame to an oval 
so correct, and features so regular, they hardly needed the 
enhancing effect of the glowing tints which now suffused the 
countenance, contrasting agreeably with its native delicacy. 

Indeed, as she there sat, with the rein lightly grasped in a 
child-like hand—the large sombrero-shaped riding beaver of 
the period, covered with a profusion of light feathers, shading 
her large deep blue eyes, full of light and life—her smalt ripe 
lips parted by a smile of exulting merriment at the causeless 
terror she had excited, her tall slender figure bent forward 
as if to see better the stranger who proffered his services in 
this lone place—imagination could not conjure up a fairer 
specimen of youthful spirit and grace. But the Prince did 
not recognise the lady till, with a faint cry of surprise, she 
uttered his name ; and not even then did the sound of her 
cheerful voice seem known to him. He had a confused 
recollection of having seen dnd‘heard her before ; but so 
completely were his preconceived notions of Princess Helena, 
stuck behind Serenissimo’s card-table, at variance with the 
woodland nymph, enjoying the freedom of the forest, who 
now stood before him, that when he at last, hesitatingly, 
pronounced the disliked name, he qualified the inquiry with 
a doubt. 

“* Not know me ?” she said, smiling ; ‘ that’s too bad— 
you who see me constantly—but that comes,” she added, 
laughing outright, “ of your never looking at or listening to 
me.” 

Checking, however, what she felt to be displaced merri- 
ment, though never had she been in higher spirits than at 
that moment, she continued :— 

“ Bat will you be kind enough to lend me one of your 
people to show me the way out of this forest ¢ My horse 
took fright on the road to * * *”—naming a beautiful place 
up the hills—* whither I was bound with a cavaleade from 
the palace, and took to the woods in spite of all my efforts ; 
but though he brought me in, I doubt if he will have the 
sagacity to take me out again.” 

The Prince was so confused by this encounter that he 
searce had the presence of mind to obey Helena’s desire. 
Mastering his embarrassment as well as he could, he put a 
small silver whistle to his lips, in the hope that some of his 
attendants might be at hand; but no one answered the 
call. Ile remounted his steed, and drawing to the Princess’ 
side, explained to her that, for fault of a better, she must 
put up with himselfas a guide. She bowed assent, and they 
rode for some time in silence along the avenue. Helena 
restrained her steed to his slowest pace, and he had so blown 
himself that he did not seem sorry for the reprieve ; he 
seemed, moreover, satisfied to find himself side by side with 
an old comrade—for he too had once belonged to the Prince, 
who, on account of unsteadiness of temper, had consigned 
him to the grooms, and secretly wondered how Helena came 
by him, though not at all astonished at his having found 
his way to his old haunts in the forest. At last the Prince 
broke silence, exclaiming, as if in soliloquy —* So changed 
in so short a time—it is inconceivable.” 

Helena gaily answered, “ A year more is a long while at 
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my age—I am now eighteen—I was but seventeen when I 
came here.” 

“True,” said the Prince, musingly, then fell back into 
his usually silent habit when near her. 

But Helena’s spirits were too exuberant to bear this long, 
and she said, with a playfulness that robbed the reproof of 
all asperity— 

«| thought that when I adopted a system of such perfect 
neutrality in your affairs”—here she ventured a timid but 
arch look at him—* we might be friends at least, but you 
have always treated me like an enemy—lI know not why, 
and do not think it fair.” 

The Prince turned full upon her, but he saw nothing of 
intention in the serene orbs that met his gaze, and, more 
embarrassed than ever, he muttered— 

“Enemy! No, madam, I assure you, you are mistaken 
—how could I ?—why should you think so ?” 

“ That’s what I have often asked myself,” said the 
Princess ; ‘I have often, too, had a mind to speak to you 
on this subject, but never had an opportunity before ; it is 
what makes me bold to use that which has occurred thus 
unexpectedly. I will meet you half-way,” she added with a 
smile. ‘As long as I am a guest at your father’s court, 
let’s be friends, and, at least, converse freely and frankly 
whenever we meet ; being so sure, as we by this time must 
both be, of the sincerity of our mutual characters. I will 
break the wav,” she continued gaily, “to a more agreeable 
intercourse, and declare to you I never saw anything half so 
lovely before as these woods ; and yet they tell me the real 
beauties of these environs all lie in the hills.” 

Helena’s unembarrassed manner shamed the Prince out 
of some portion of his stiffness, though he secretly wondered 
at her coolness, and, above all, at the existence of a flow of 
spirits, such as nothing had prepared him for, in the silent 
melancholy automaton of the palace. He felt she meant to 
be polite in praising domains which she did not look forward 
to share ; and, making a powerful effort over himself, he, for 
the first time since he had known her, entered into con- 
versation. He told her of the places she should visit, and in 
what manner—described the fine views of his native land 
with the enthusiasm of a poet, and the feeling inseparable 
from a consciousness of possession. Then he advised her 
strongly never again to mount the animal she was on. She 

laughingly told him it was his own fault—he left no better 
in the stables, monopolising all that were worth anything. 
He took this rebuke with all due courtesy, and promised to 
amend himself on this point; or rather, he gallantly 
added, he should take care, thenceforth, since he was aware 
of the pleasure she took in riding, that animals fit for a 
lady’s use should be kept in the palace mews. They thus 
talked on without perceiving that they had long since 
issued forth from the cover of the wood. “ And now,” said 
the Princess, “ my way is all clear before me; I need 
detain you no longer.” 

But the Prince said it was impossible that he should 
leave her until within the precincts of the palace. Helena did 
not debate the point, but carelessly resumed the thread 
of the conversation. It soon turned on arts; and the 
Prince perceived that she had both a knowledge of and a 
natural taste for them. She then gave him some few 
details of her father’s court, who was himself a great 
eneourager of letters and fine arts. Of him, his habits and 
tastes, she spoke with a depth of feeling that showed how 
lonely she must have felt, being accustomed to such com- 
panionship, since reduced to the solitary hum-drum sort 


of life she led. But nothing in the smallest degree 
resembling reproach, or complaint of any kind, escaped 
her ; if the Prince inferred so much, it was rather from a 
growing appreciation of her mental qualities than from any- 
thing implied by herself. He so completely forgot the 
strangeness of their mutual position in the happy tarn she 
gave to their discourse, that it was not till within sight of 
the palace that it came back to his mind; then, chang- 
ing suddenly his frank bearing to his usual constraint, he 
said— 

“ Now I can leave you without remorse ; no evil can 
befal you; and my devoir as a knight ends here,”’ 

* Very well,” said Helena, bowing graeefully ; “but I 
hope not our acquaintance, which J, at least, only date from 
this day. If you still continue to avoid me with such 
scrupulous care,” she added, laughing, “ I shall think you 
are airaid of falling in love with me.” 

So saying, she waved her hand in token of adieu, and 
rode off at full speed, leaving him more perplexed than he 
had ever been in his life before. As he rode slowly back 
to theforest, he could think of nothing else but this meet- 
ing. Was it the effect of accident, as she had asserted, or 
was it some deep-laid scheme of conversion going on, to 
which this encounter was merely the prelude? Had Helena 
been tutored to this display of mingled naive gaiety and 
deep thought to fascinate him? Had his parents, had 
the moralists of the court reckoned on her beauty—for 
she was very, very beautiful, there was no denying that—to 
seduce him back to the right path? Or had Helena, 
wearied out with a life so dull, merely given vent, in a 
chance meeting with him, to a vivacity, charming if natural ¢ 
The Prince strongly inclined te the former supposition. 
Man’s vanity is always so ready to refer everything to 
himself; and it was so much more agreeable to think 
ever of his wife as a poor victim, struggling for the prize 
that could never be hers, than to behold in her @ gay 
young spirit, unbroken—nay, altogether unmindful of its 
dire loss—thinking how best to enjoy itself, Nay, this suppo- 
sition was at once rejected as too unlikely. No! and what 
was more, she and the whole court should see how firm 
the mind they had thought to bend to their own purposes 
—-how ineffectual their intrigues! Besides, honour forbade 
him to dream, even for a moment, of deserting one who 
had sacrificed all to him. He discarded the notion indig- 
nantly, as though an evil spirit had whispered it in his 
ear ; and avoiding instinctively the avenue, thenceforward 
to be consecrated to Helena’s loveliness and her remem- 
brance, he entered the forester’s hut. 

The news of his late adventure had preceded hima thither, 
his gentlemen having seen him in the distanee with the 
Princess, without daring to join him, not knowing what his 
pleasure might be. He now reproved them roundly for their 
neglect, as he professed they would have taken a great 
trouble off his hands by escorting the Princess home, But 
this ruse did not avert the storm he had seen gathering 
on the lady’s brow. The moment they were alone, it broke 
out in a torrent of reproaches and bitter sarcasms. If he 
had chosen, he might have waited till his train came up 
—he need not have thus hurried out of the wood before 
they could reach him. She saw how it would be—she 
should be sacrificed at last to court intrigues and family 
influence. He would have an easy life of it—he’d return 
to be caressed before his face, though laughed at behind 
his back for his weakness and inconsistency, They'd soon 
bit and bridle him ; but she who had sacrificed ber fair 
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fame, her home, her all—she who could not live when 
deprived of his love—she had nothing but the grave before 
her. Well, she’d take care it should soon close on her 
she would perish, an example to all trusting hearts, and 
teach them what they had to expect from ungrateful, weak, 
vacillating Princes. 

All his assurances were in vain ; nothing could check 
the lady’s indignation. 
temper to show some of his own, late as it was, he mounted 
his horse and rode back to the palace, where he spent the 
night. Two things he had this evening discovered—one 
was, that his Cleopatra had not the best of tempers ; thi 
other, that a female might be possessed of a very white 
hand without its being aristocratic, this quality residing 


rather in the form than in the colour, or in the union of || 


both ; but Helena’s hand was worthy her high blood ; 


upon which reflection the: Prince slept pleasantly, until 


woke early on the morrow by sweet, low music, not far off. 


At first it sounded like a dream ; but on rubbing his eves, 
and recollecting where he was, he remembered his vicinity 
to Helena’s chamber. ° 

She was singing, as was her custom, an hour or so before 
breakfast. Her voice was so pure, and sweet of intonation, 
and the songs she selected so touching, that as the Prince 
listened, and, listening, called to mind her small rosy 
mouth and laughing eyes, he could not also but remember 
her caution about falling in love with her, which she had 


uttered in mere thoughtlessness, but which he felt was not | 


quite uncalled for. When she had ceased singing, he rose 
with the intention of taking a turn in the park ; but, look- 
ing down from his window, he perceived a figure gliding 

among the trees, whose commanding height and grace of 


Roused at last by her display of 


to childish czprice, as the equerries imagined; but in 
choosing one of all others which the Prince had so lately 
owned, obeyed a more womanly impulse. Nor, when her 
horse deviated from the road to the hills, whither she was 
bound, into a bye-path that led directly through the forest, 
though the accident certainly took her as much by surprise 
as any other of her party, did she rein-in with as much 
good faith and spirit as she might have done, had he for 
instance started in the opposite direction. Still, if there was 
a little WORM, there was no design in the meeting ; of 
this Helena’s conscience acquitted her, 








though the Prince 


; i} did not. 


| ier train was composed of men too aged to risk their 
|| limbs in pees, sO they altogether lost sig rht of her, w wan- 

lering about the woods in fruitless search, until the Prince, 
|falling in with them on his return, informed them of her 
| safety; without, however, accounting for the means by which 
he had become possessed of the fact, they therefore re- 
inained in ignorance of what had happéned. The Prince 
imposing silence on his own attendants, and Helena being 
too prone to mention a circumstance which it was ebviously 





| 
it 


lis pleasure to conceal, the most erroneous versions of her 
solitary ride got about. 


A strange companion, whom one 

lid not know in those parts, was talked o!, and chis rumour 
onlen to the Duchess’ ear, she put a stop to all such ad- 
ventures for the future by a personal injunction on her 
daughter-in-law not to venture again beyond the precincts 
of the riding-school. 

Hiclena had gained so litile, and lost so much, by this 
|unpropitious meeting—for the Prince avoided her in a still 
more marked and disobliging manne 





r than before, and her 
|| chief pleasure was put an end seein she could have 





motion would have betrayed Helena, in spite of the simpli- 
city of the morning attire, had not her dowager companion 
revealed her to him ata glance. 
changed his purpose of showing resentment to the ang 
lady who had such strange sway over him, but resolved, o n|| 
the contrary, to return and appease her wrath. 


And was this the result of the fascination she exerted || 


; ae 
over him ? or some sudden impulse of remorseful conviction | 


of deserving, or being about to deserve, her upbraidings ? || 


or was he desirous of fiying from the temptation to deserve | 
them? Perhaps he could hardly define his own feelings ; | 
but yielding blindly, as usual, to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, was soon at the feet of her who was sovereign of his 
affection. It was agreed he never should approach the 
Princess again, but in the same distant, formal way as_be- 
fore. Ile was made to acknowledge tle inferiority ? her | 
charms, to allow that she was both tame and insipid, and 
many more things most opposite to his secretly-cherished 
notions ; and the peace was sealed by a promise, on the 
lady’s part, to delay no longer in taking possession of the 
new abode, prepared by princely generosity expressly for 
her reception. 

But though the Prince thought it now a paramount duty 
—so much at variance are the vain, foolish codes of false 
sentiment and honour that man makes for himself with the 
holy of God—not again to throw himself in the Princess’ 
way, stillj the impression she had made upon his fancy was 
not to be thus easily effaced, and he often lounged, thought- 
ful and solitary, in the avenue where their interview had 
taken place. 

And Helena, in thus selecting, in the very teeth of the 
Duke’s master of horse and her own, an unruly animal, 


had not yielded to the mere boast of a bold amazon, or 





| 
He, therefore, rawr 


i A few 


en 


7 Duchess actually 


| looked upon it as a misfortune, had it not afforded food for 
|her imagination, always so much gain to the female mind, 
lor, at least, what women are content to accept as such. 
| Sh ‘ had condescended so far towards him, that his adhe- 


ence to his former line of conduct had become an insult, 


14} 


[the more deeply felt, perhaps, for the artless coquetry she 
had on that solitary occasion displayed, the fruit of her 
mother-in-law’s—as she now conceived them—prejudicial 
‘counsels. Now the resentment ~ felt against both mother 
and son was only equalled by 


her contempt for her own 
folly. She could not forgive herself for having stooped so 

iously than ever, avoided the 
chance of meeting the Prince ; her care on this head be- 
fresh comments, and a marked 
Iness on the part of the Duke, who, up to that moment, 
(had been her best, if not her only friend in the family. 


low. She now, more stud 


ume so evident as to excite 


uncomfortable days were thus spent, when one 
levening, Ilelena—having made sure of her husband’s 
‘absenee—consented to take a place at the Duchess’ 
jcard-table, a prevailing influenza having kept most of the 
'privileged away, the Prince suddenly made his appearance. 
elena felt her very brow grow red as he approached the 
jtable; but her emotion angmented tenfold when the 
invited him to take a hand, for she 
jcould not make up the right number, and the old marshal 
| who volunteered was so absent, and the Princess so igno- 
rant of the game, that they were getting but badly along. 
The Prince found a plausible excuse to escape the infliction, 
tielena, with a sarcastic smile, said she would withdraw, as 
she doubted not the Prince was only afraid of her bad play. 

“No!” said the Duchess, with a reproying glance, and 
an emphasis that marked her disapprobation of Helena’s 
thus proclaiming their unfortunate differences to the eager 
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eats aroend. “No; such ould not be the Princess’ mean-|{ made at God's altar. Surely, if what rigorists profess be 
ing.’ | true, [ should be committing grievous wrong—something at 
“The Prince glided behind Helena’s chair, and bending | | my heart tells me so ; but no one dare loudly speak it to my 
over her, said in so low a tone that none but she could) fnee, not even my own parents, only the still small voice 
hear— || within my own breast.” 
“J am indeed afraid, but not of that.” 1 At that precise part of his soliloquy he broke cover, and 
The Princess started—looked up in surprise; but he) It found himself, with his attendants, in the clearing that sur- 
'!rounded the Jagd schloss. The night was one of those 
hushed oppressive nights, that seem to predict, but yet do 
The stars sparkled with such 


had left her side, and was now exchanging a few words 
with his father ; shortly after he left the room. | 

Long did Helena ponder on the meaning of these words, not always precede a storm. 
turn and twist them into a thousand different shapes, with-|| unwonted vividness that he almost felt as if they were within 
Never had he beheld nature se still, and yet so 
Myriads of twinkling mysterious eyes seemed look- 


out coming to any clear understanding ; but, still, she |! reach, 


somehow felt them to be a balm to her wounded self-love || bright. 
ing at him from the vault above ; flinging himself from the 


and alarmed pride; nor was she mistaken: the Prince had, 
I ; 
‘saddle, he threw his reins to his grooms, and hastened up the 


in these few words, revealed the real state of his feelings. | 
He dared not turn from the path he had entered upon ; be-||acelivity. At first his loud knocking at the ponderous door 
cause his wife was beautiful, and he could not blind him-|| was not heard, and when repeated with such violence as to 


self to the fact, he did not think himself authorised to trifle || enforce attention, some quaking voices from within answered 


with her best feelings at the time being, and possibly with 
her future happiness. To deceive by false assertions, and | ‘ing admittance. Angry at their delay, he named himself 
promises they never meant to keep, was what many men of || ‘in no gentle tone. At last a voice hailed him from above 
his epoch would have thought a legitimate trick to pass on|| sking if it were truly he. The Prince recognised the 
any woman, especially their own wives. The Prince’s heart || lady’s voice, and begged this foolery might be instantly put 
was not base and corrupt enough for anything like treachery, |! an end to ; upon which sundry bolts and bars were slowly 
though his head was sufficiently light for folly ; and his}! withdrawn, and an entry was effected. 
principles had been too much shaken by the influence of|| “Well,” said the Prince, whose choler was by no means 
‘appeased at sight of those who opened to him—* well, 


the times to adhere to the right for the right’s sake. 
The very evening he thus hinted at these confused sen- || foresters, what are you thinking of to let me wait! Let me 


timents was that on which he was to take possession of his! not catch you at that trick again, or I'll make your backs 
secret bower for the first time. The lady was already there || smart for it.” 

since the morning, with such of her attendants as could be|| The jagers hung their heads, and made no answer ; but 
crammed into a place that afforded but little accommoda- |! the spectacle that presented itself to the Prince’s eye made 
tion ; they were, however, accustomed to very little cere-|| their silence sufficiently intelligible. On a large table stood 
“numerous empty beer-pitchers—the smell of strong spirits 
‘that pervaded the place, and sundry equivocal-looking flasks 
and glasses, showed how they had disposed of their time. The 
guns were piled close to the table in a way to facilitate 
their immediate use ; and a host of hunting dogs, of every 
> and breed, were laying about in all directions. A 


in tremulous accents, y asking who it was out there want- 








mony in those days, and the loft was large enough to con- 
tain a good many ; nor did they dream of objecting to be 
stowed away, several at a time, in closets as stifling as the 
hold of a ship. They all, as well as the lady herself, showed | 
great good-humour on the occasion, and announced their | 
determination to meet bravely the spirits, should any }| variety 
appear. ‘To aid them in this bold resolve, several of the|| large lamp hanging by a chain from the ceiling not being 
ids to the Prince, pro-|| considered sufficient to light up the place, a number of can- 


young officers, who were personal frie 
dlesticks and lesser lamps had been pressed into service for 


mised to spend the first few nights in the hall beneath ; and | 
some of the most fearless or greediest among the foresters || the occasion. 
“ Cowardly hounds!” exclaimed the Prince in great 


—for they expected a distribution of gold pieces among || 
wrath, “ how now, what has entered | into your drunken pates 


them, the Prince being known to-be no great hoarder of 
his money—offered to spend the same time in the vestibule. || that you should make all this fuss ? 
These arrangements, tending to comfort and reassure the|| “Oh! your Grace’—“Oh! my Lord” —“Oh! but your 
lady, the Prince offered no objection to ; the more especially || Highness !’? was all that the foresters could bring out, ex- 
|| cept one, who, with a groan, hoped the Prince’s presence 





as he still persisted in thinking Furstenruhe formerly the 
haunt of some vagabonds, whom, should they think of return- , would put an end to the spuck, that was all, or, as he was 
ing, it might require numbers to get rid of. Officers,|/an honest man, he for one should die outright with terror. 
friends, foresters, servants—all had partaken of a merry in- “For shame!” said the Prince, “you call yourselves 
auguration dinner before the Prince rode off to town, to|| men !—blockheads !—make way all,” so saying, he flung 
prevent by his temporary presence exciting too much re-|| open the hall-door and entered. 
mark ; but faithful to his purpose, he left the palace as But here a scene very similar met his view. On the 
early as he could, and hastened, full speed, back to his ‘table stood a formidable array of long, taper-necked Rhine 
retreat, taking, however, an additional couple of men with || bottles, that too plainly showed their spirit, at any rate, had 
him, he searce knew why himself, since he was well assured || fled for ever. A few packs of cards, and a couple of dice- 
his person was too well known in the country to run any || boxes, also lay on the table, but untouched, as it seemed, as 
risk by day or night. As he neared the schloss, and beheld || all the gentlemen present had huddled together towards the 
its lights glittering through the trees, like so many stars of| high door that looked out into the forest, as if ready for a 
promise, he half-muttered to himself :— bolt in case of necessity ; whilst pistol-cases, swords, and 
“Strange, that I should think myself bound to a home|/even daggers, lay littering the sofas. The Prince was 
of my own choosing—to promises made in hours of dalliance, || actually mute with surprise. 


and be so negligent of that of my ancestors, and the vows|| “Gentlemen,” eaid he at last in his severest tones, “ pray 
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explain—I am really at a loss to anderstand what has— 
what can have happened here, during my absence, to cause 


“* We have heen sorely scared, your Highness,” said one 
of the officers ; “ surely if it were anything human, you can- 
not suppose we should have been thus cowed, safe as we are 
in arms and numbers ; but of what avail are numbers and 
arms to explain away what reason cannot fathom.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Prince Henry, impatiently, “it 
is but prejudice that obscures your judgment. You had all 
80 fully made up your minds to encounter some spiritual | 
adventure, that rather than be baulked, you have fancied 
one.”’ 

“Strange, if it were but a dream, we should all have 
dreamed alike,” said one of them. 

“ Such things have been before now,” said the Prince ; 
“indeed, the power of imagination is so great, it were im- 
possible to assign it any limits, but for the exertion of one’s 
reason. Come, gentlemen, will you be pleased to give me some 
account of what has taken place, for I, at least, have already 


’ 





spent many days at Fiirstenruhe, without anything wonder- 
ful or otherwise occurring to me. You have been strangely | 
favoured—what has happened ‘—surely if it have existence, | 
it has a name.” 

The gentlemen looked sheepish—the Prince’s equerry 
stood out and answered for the rest. 

* As long as daylight lasted, we saw and heard nothing ; 
and your Highness, to my knowledge, has not yet spent any 
portion of the night here.” 

‘So far you are correct,”’ said the Prince ; “1 never was 
here after sunset.” 

“Nor till sunset were we annoyed,” continued the| 
speaker, “but no sooner had the sun disappeared than a 
strange chill was felt through the house.” 

“ This is no more than what our climate brings with it,” | 
said the Prince ; “ I never yet experienced a sunset free from 
the sudden chill you describe ; but it soon passes away.” 

“ Ay,” continued he, who had made himself spokesman | 
for the rest, “but the chill I speak of was altogether of| 
another character. It was similar to that upon first open- 
ing a vault long disused, and had a smell of the kind accom- 
panying its peculiar freshness.” 

“ And I'll be bound,” said the Prince, “it reminded you, 
one and all, of a funeral-vault in particular.” 

The oflicers pleaded guilty to this charge by a forced 
laugh, but which was void of heartiness, and sounded unna- 
tural. 

“ Your Grace may think as meanly of our courage as you 
please,” said one of them, sulkily, “* but this was a thing we 
could not account for.” 

“ Did it neyer occur to you,” inquired the Prince, “ that 
this long uninhabited and unglazed dwelling, which, indeed, 
bears traces of having suffered chiefly from damps, may, at 
times, exhale the mouldiness that, perhaps, affects its 
walls?” 

The young men looked at each other, and their former 
spokesman continued— 

“This passed away, however, and we called for lights 
and eards.” 

“ And wine,” put in the Prince, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ And made ourselves as merry as we could in your 
Highness’ absence. But, just as we were drinking a toast 
to the prosperity of this house, there came a blast that 
caused every glass and bottle on the table, the branch- 


sound as of a troop of horse galloping furiously past the 
gate, rung in our ears,” 

“ And you bethought you of the wild hunter and his 
ghostly train, I’ll be sworn,” said the Prince. 

“« And so would your Highness if you had been present,” 
was the rather sharply-intonated reply. 

* But when we looked out—nay, several of us actually 
stepped even beyond the clearing to ascertain the fact—we 
could see and hear nothing ; the grass did not even bear 
the trace of recent hoofs. We returned to the house and 
resumed our conversation.” 

“ But chatted of hobgoblins and apparitions, and all the 
tales told round your castle-licarths in infancy,” said Prince 
Ilenry, with a smile. 

The gentlemen pleaded guilty this time with a more 
cordial laugh ; for the presence, and above all the bearing 
of the Prince, began to make them heartily ashamed of 
themselves, and they felt their resolution mounting in the 
same ratio as their belief in supernatural agency faded 
away before his arguments. 

“As your Highness very shrewdly guesses, each told a 
tale of family tradition, alleging it to be true as gospel ; 
should any one have passed the boundaries of truth, or 
what they believe to be such, let itzest on their consciences, 
and sit there like a nightmare throughout the nighé ; for 
such stories did not tend to reassure our nerves. The 
Baron Von Bligersdorf was telling us of an injured ances- 
tress” —but here the speaker stopt short in confusion ; for 
the tale bore too much on the Prince’s domestic concerns, 
when the Baron Von Bliggersdorf adroitly stepped in, and 
filled up the pause : 

“ Just as I was describing her appearance, with the arms 
of my house broidered on her skirt and stomacher, we all 
felt distinetly the heaving and rocking of the floor beneath 
us; some were flung with violence from their seats, and 
many of the glasses and pitchers flew from the table. In 
the chambers above, we heard the mirrors and pictures 
falling from the wall with a loud crash. Strange to say, 
the guns of the foresters, being only on the half-cock—as 
the men assure us—went off of themselves, and added not a 
little to the confusion ; though the balls, fortunately, lodged 
in the walls, without doing mischief to life or limb—still the 
men were alarmed, and the dogs set up such prolonged and 
dolorous howls, that they well nigh drowned the cries of the 
females, who were terrified out of their wits.” 

‘This looks serious,” said the Prince. “I thought you 
only the dupes of your imagination, excited perhaps by the 
circumstances of time and place, the fumes of wine, the 
nature of your conversation—still, [ cannot but return to 
my primitive notion of trick, Gentlemen, be on your 
guard, and let us not suffer ourselves to be outwitted and 
laughed at by a handful of cunning boors, who may, for 
aught I know, have accomplices among our own atten- 
dants,” 

The Prince was so confident and earnest in the view he 
had from the first taken of the whole matter, that he soon 
brought his companions to adopt it likewise. They were 
mortified, both as soldiers and men of rank, at having ex- 
posed their weakness, and burned with desire to discover 
and punish those whom they now suspected to have mis- 
chievously created their alarms; and when the Prince, 
snatching up a flambeau, prepared to visit the house, they 
each and all followed his example, some ascending to the 
lofts, whilst others went into the vaults; but, above and 








lights, and the very panes in the windows to rattle, and the 


below, all was silent and deserted, ‘They in vain struck the 
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walls and floors, for hollow parts that might betray some 
secret mode of egress or ingress; all was solid and massive; 
bat notwithstanding the remarkable strength of the foun- 
dations, even the cellar bore marks of disorder, Many of 
the bottles had fallen from their shelves, and lay about in 
fragments ; and one or two of the casks had started—their 

nerous contents running on the floor, to the no small 
amazement of the Prince, since those whose hidden presence 
he suspected were more likely to enjoy, than spoil, goods of 
this kind. However, they might have other game in view, 
and he determined not to leave a stone unturned until he 
had sifted this mysterious affair to the bottom. 

He would not allow any of the domestics to enter the 
cellar, lest they should so abuse the opportunity as to be- 
come unserviceable; he thought he might have need of 
every hand in a possible conflict with spirits, not the less 
fiendish, perhaps, should they appear under a human shape, 
and never have known another. 

All seemed reduced to sudden peace by the mere spell of 
the Prince’s presence, and the party prepared to enjoy their 
rest after so much disturbance ; he, however, exhorted them 
all, gentle and simple, to keep good watch, and be on their 
guard against fresh attempts upon their credulity, or even 
more palpable attacks, His forcible and manly appeal to 
their reason and valour greatly impressed them, and they 
decided, una voce, to make ample amends for their former 
faint-heartedness, should the opportunity oceur. So when 
the Prince retired to the chambers prepared for him above, 
the officers in the hall beneath resumed their places round 
the hospitable board, refreshing their extinguished pipes, 
re-filling their mighty goblets. They began to recount 
fresh stories ; but, choosing this time more inspiriting 
themes, they spoke of banditti and daring actions of war and 
sieges. In the same invigorating spirit the foresters in the 
vestibule narrated, over their pipes and beer, incredible and 
most marvellous stories of the chace—impossible feats, of 
which each teller was in turn the hero, and all seemed 
now in a fair way to promise a quiet night to the revellers 
par force. 

The Prince had more difficulty in calming the lady’s 
agitation than he had anticipated ; but here, too, in time 
he prevailed. After he had exhausted all his store of elo- 
quence in vain, one chance word about the palace did it ; 
and it was his turn to tremble before a minutious and 
troublesome interrogatory. At length, however, her un- 
easiness was dispelled ; and the Prince prepared to retire 
to rest just as the Parisian pendule chimed the midnight 
hour. 

The night was so soft they could have fancied themselves 
in @ more southern land; the window-curtains were with- 
drawn, and they stood gazing out upon the bright firma- 
ment, 

“Now,” said the lady, “ remember your allegiance to me 
and to love ; and do not suffer another image than mine to 
visit you even in your dreams. Remember, Cupid is 
jealous,” 

“ So are the Fates,” mechanically replied the Prince. 
At that moment a wild gust shook the house to its very 
foundations, The windows and doors flew open, as if of 
their own accord—the lamps were dashed from the tables, 
and, as well as the other lights, were extinguished in an 
instant—a slight but perceptible shock was felt. The 
Prince eanght the fainting lady in his arms, in time to pre- 
vent her falling to the ground. Her female attendants 
came rushing in, and, Leedless of all those distinctions of 
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rank, so rigorously enforced at that time, clang to him in 
the recklessness of fear, erying out the devil himself was 
among them, All was terror and confusion about the 
house—the shouts of the people, the howling of the dogs, 
the neighing of the horses from the temporary shed which 
had been erected for them close by, the falling and rolling 
about of several articles of light furniture, made such a 
combination of sounds that the Prince could not clearly 
comprehend the nature of what passed around him, At 
last, depositing the lady on a couch, and shaking the women 
off, he groped his way to the hall beneath, where the gentle- 
men were lustily calling out for lights, bat none stirred to 
procure them. 

‘“* Has no one a tinder-box ?”’ cried out the Prince in an 
imperative tone—* give it me.” 

A trembling hand presented him with one, which, evi- 
dently, it had not the nerve to use ; but before the Prince 
could strike a light, another cold rush of wind streamed in, 
and all the lights blazed up as suddenly as they had been 
extinguished, All drew back appalled—even the Prince 
was not unmoved ; but still he maintained his soldiery bear- 
ing, and said— 

“A storm is rising—but, if I mistake not, there are 
other agencies at work besides ; who is with me, and will 
take a turn without ?” 

The foresters eagerly offered themselves on this service. 
But they searched in vain round the house, and even beat 
the underwood beyond ; they could perceive nothing—no 
trace of man or beast, or even of a storm, Disappointed, 
they were about to return, when, a little in advance of 
the spot where they stood, they saw the tall, slender birches 
simultaneously bow their heads to the earth, as though 
bent by the hurricane ; but not a leaf rustled on the trees 
around them. The doors and windows were again forced 
open—the lights blown out—they heard the piteous ery of 
the dumb animals, and the shrieks of the females. Sud- 
denly a galloping of horses was heard ; and they perceived 
their own animals, who had got loose, tearing madly by, 
wild with terror, and covered with foam. The sound of 
their hoofs through the wood was yet heard for a while, ming- 
ling with the crashing of boughs, then all returned to silence, 
but for the howling of the dogs, who, having also escaped 
into the woods, were wandering about the magic cifcle, 
afraid to enter it, yet too faithful to abandon their masters 
altogether, and now filled the air with their dismal eries. 

“ Es spukt,” said the men—* the place is haunted ;” 
and the Prince remained silent, for he knew not what te 
think, far less what to say. Before re-entering the house 
he looked in at the shed ; the rings fixed in the boarda, to 
which the horses had been tethered, had fallen to the 
ground, the roof was blown off, and the doors were open, so 
that the frightened animals being thus suddenly freed, had 
no difficulty in escaping. 

“ Tt is the devil’s work,” said the men as the Prince 
returned moodily to the house, 

From twelve to one in the morning, they experienced 
several shocks of this kind, more or less severe in duration 
and intensity, but generally accompanied with the same 
feeling of extreme cold, and with the same strange unac- 
countable smell. After one the moon disappeared from the 
heavens, and all remained still till morning ; which, strange 
to say, found the Prince and his lady, the officers, and the 
menials, all huddled together in the hall. It is bat fair, 
however, to the Prince to state, that he had resisted this 
arrangement to the utmost ; but the lady insisted on remain 
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ing below with the majority—he had no choice left but to 
comply. Several of the gentlemen slept on the sofas, 
wrapped in their cloaks—for the sharp chill air of the 
place rendered this precaution indispensable —but the 
females had not closed an eye, and were feverish and 
exhausted. The lady, in particular, vowed she'd never 
spend another night in this dreadful place, but would return 
to the forester’s hut in all haste. 

The Prince, who was awoke at early dawn by these vehe- 
ment protestations, observed, good humouredly, that it 
seemed she preferred Forstenruhe to Furstenruhe, the re- 
pose of the forest to the repose of the Prinee—“ this,” 
he added, turning, with a smile, to his equerry, “ is In 
my Lord father’s most approved sty le. But, in good sooth, 
this sort of rest will no more do for me than it did for my 
great uncle, Duke Rudolph ; we must look to it ;” then he 
became silent and abstracted. 

But before, in obedience to the lady’s impatient orders, the 
seared and wearicd menials could begin their preparations for 
instant removal, a messenger, breathless with haste and con- 
sternation, came to inform the Prince that the hut, whict: 
she had hitherto occupied, had that very night been burned 
down by accident. ‘The Prince looked serious ; for though 
the event, as recounted by the boy, a member of the family 
who had thus been visited, bore a most natural air, still his 
aroused conscience saw fresh tokens in this event, trifling in 
itself, of ahigher reproof. So imbued had his mind become 
throughout the night with this notion, that it needed not 
this additional drop in the cup of conviction, Turning to 
the lady, he observed, with cold courtesy, that as it would 


; , ; 
be impossible, on so short a notice, to prepare another place 


for her reception, he really knew not what else or better to 
propose, than that she should seck a refuge in the little 





, ane 
tions, she bravely said— 


33 
nocturnal alarms may never be repeated. 


off the danger, by exclaiming— 


can dare ¢ 
The chord she had struck was the right one. 








| Fiirstenruhe one more night's trial ?” 


(To be concluded in next number, ) 
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THE TWEED AND ITS T 


BY SIR THOMAS 


FOLLOWING the course of the Whitadder down- 
wards, we find that it sweeps round the base of the 
picturesque conical hill called Cockburn’s Law, the 
height of which is 912 feet. Its form is so different 
from the other neighbouring hills of the Lammer- 
moor, that it is easily distinguished from them, 
even at sea, 80 as to be useful as a landmark. This 
hill is remarkable for being composed of vranite, 
which rises from the midst of the surrounding grey- 
wacke, and it therefore furnished the Huttonians 
with some of their strongest arguments against their 
opponents. On its northern slope stood that very 
remarkably curious piece of antiquity called Edins, 
originally Edwin’s-hall. It is really too cruel for 
any one possessed of antiquarian feelings to have 
this to record, that it no longer exists, having been | 
swept away by the rude hand of ignorance, probably | 
for the purpose of building dykes or filling drains 
with the materials. We are fortunate in having it 
in our power to avail ourselves of a very well written 
description of it, as given in the “ Statistical Account 
of the Parish of Dunse.” The ruins are situated 





about a mile east from Abbey St. Bathans, on the 
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|northern slope of Cockburn Law, where this hill 
| stretches into a terrace of inconsiderable size, skirted 
_by steep banks descending to the river Whitadder, 
|which is distant about two hundred yards. The 
building was circular, the outside diameter being 
eighty-five feet ten inches, the walls fifteen fect ten 
inches thick, The height of the walls, which in their 
Tuinous state was seven or eight feet, must originally 
have been considerable, as appeared from the large 
quantity of material rolled down the bank on which 
they stood, and lodging in the area they enclosed. 


_In the interior of the walls were open spaces, having 
_the appearance of separate cells, extending all round 
the building, differing greatly in length, but all of 
the width of about three feet, and presenting in 


some places an appearance of having been arched 
over, 


the eastern side. 
building, but the stones, which were of whin, and 
|most of them very large, were fitted with consider- 


The entrance was by a low narrow door on 
No cement had been used in the 


able accuracy to one another, the concavity of the 
one receiving the convexity of the other, and the 
interstices being filled up with small stones. On the 


town of N. ; which, though distant but a few miles, 
was beyond the limits of his father’s territories. There, he 
doubted not, she could procure instant accommodation ; 
unless, indeed, she preferred staying at Fiirstenruhe, the 
only home he had it in his power to offer for the time being. 

There was something in the look and tone of the Prince, 
<9 altered from his usual manner, that the lady felt a sudden 
and secret alarm, outweighing even that of the previous 
night. A sickening sensation came over her as the dreamy 
‘vision of palaces, and carriages with six horses and out- 
| riders, of titles, and diamonds, and places, and patronage at 
her own command, and all the thousand happy privileges of 
favouritism, flitted away from her eyes, as if a mighty tor- 
rent was sweeping these hopes away into the ocean of obli- 
vion. She, intuitively, felt her danger—although there 
was no formal warning of it—so, mastering all other emo- 


“ We'll try, then, another night here. Perhaps these 


“ The Prince’s countenance darkened with a secret feeling 
of disappointment. He had evidently not only expected, but 
wished another answer; and thoggh«the lady was aware 
that when unhallowed bonds are once loosened no hand is 
cunning enough to fasten the knot afresh, still she would 
persist in preserving her illusions sometime longer. Seeing 
his hesitation, and afraid lest some command should escape 
him—and such she well knew he never recalled—she warded 


“ Surely the Prince is not afraid of doing what a woman 


“ Well, centlemen,” said he, “ what say you to giving 
























































east and south of the principal tower were the founda- 
tions of several oblong buildings, and of a single 
round one. To the south of the whole were trenches 
of considerable depth, surmounted on both sides by 
walls of stone and earth, one of which, after running 
in a westerly direction for fifty or sixty yards, turned 
northward, and followed the sweep of the hill till it 
reached the river. 

From the description now given of the principal 
tower of Edinshall, (never entitled to the name of a 
tower from its height, but only from its circular 
form,) it will be perceived that this building is similar 
in construction to those called burghs in Orkney and 
Shetland, and Duns in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the remains of many of them are still to be 
seen. Indeed, the only difference consists in the 
nature of the spaces in the intérior of the walls, 
which in Edinshall seem composed of separate cells, 
while in the similar buildings they are continuous 
passages; but this dissimilarity is apparent only 
because the upper part of the walls and the roof of 
the hollow spaces in Edinshall having fallen down 
had partially filled up the passage, which went entirely 
along the interior of the wall, and had thus divided 
that passage into what seemed to be separate compart- 
ments. This supposition derivesconfirmation from the 
fact that most of these cells had no entrances, and 
it may safely be assumed that they were not origi- 
nally constructed in that form. 

Now, it is known that the buildings called 
Burghs or Duns were the workmanship of the 
ancient Scandinavians, and that the kind of archi- 
tecture, of which they are examples, was common to 
that nation, with the Saxons, and other northern 
tribes. Hence it may be inferred that Edinshall 
was built by one of those tribes ; and as it bore the 
name of Edwin, the most celebrated King of the 
Northumbrian Saxons, and as it was situated within 
his territories, which extended from the Humber to 
the Forth, we may conclude that he was the builder 
of Edinshall. In that case, it must have been 
erected between the years 617 and 633, the period of 
Edwin’s reign. 

This conclusion derives confirmation from other 
circumstances. In King Edwin’s time the mode of 
architecture of his tribe could not have undergone 
any change, because his father Ella was the first of 
his house who settled here, and because, in the in- 
terim, the arts of peace were not cultivated. It is 
recorded, too, that the art of building with mortar or 
cement was not introduced into Britain till after this 
time ; the first Saxon buildings of stone and lime 
having been the monastery of Weremouth, founded 
in 674, and the cathedral of Hexham, erected soon 
afterwards ; both constructed by masons and artifi- 
cers brought from abroad. 

The situation of Edinshall is neither strong in it- 
self, nor fitted to protect any part of the adjoining 
country. From this fact it may be inferred that the 
bailding was designed not so much for a military 
station as a place of residence, or a court of justice. 
Hence it does not bear the name of burgh, which 
signifies a castle, but that of hall, which means a 
Palace or a court. 


It is now y admitted that the present me- 


tropolis of Scotland was founded by the same prince 
VOL, XVe—-HO. CLXIX, 
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to whom we have attributed the erection of Edins- 
hall. 

We are quite disposed to corroborate to the fullest 
extent those remarks made upon this most interest- 
ing building. We have seen all the most important 
Pictish towers, as they are called in Scotland, so that 
few individuals have had so great opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with these Scandinavian 
remains as we have. That of Dornadilla, in Sather- 
land, is still entire to a considerable height. That of 
Calloway, in the Greater Bernera in the Lewis, is 
still more complete ; and its site, upon the very verge 
of a tall and picturesque cliff, is peculiarly gra 
But the most perfect of the whole that now exist is 
that in the island of Mousa, in Shetland, which, in 
deed, has hardly suffered any decay or injury, except, 
perhaps, the loss of a very few stones at the top. 
There the circular plan, converging inwards as it 
goes upwards, like a beehive, is not only distiuetly 
visible, but the outward curve, formed so as to make 
the top project over the whole, is quite perfect, as 
may be seen from an engraving taken from a sketch 
of ours, and inserted in the volumes written by our 
friend Mr. James Wilson, giving an account of the 
voyage with us in the Princess Royal cutter during 
the summer of 1841. These, however, were al! 
burghs intended for defence, and the difference of the 
arrangement of Edinshall from any of these appears 
to us to point out most distinctly that it was intended 
for peaceful purposes. 

Upon the slope of the hills in this neighbourhood 
there is a large semicircle of circular camps, which 
seem to be of very great antiquity, and intended 
from their position, to resist the approach of an 
enemy from the southward. 

Proceeding farther downwards, the river is ren 
dered highly interesting by the fine timber of the 


old 


place of Bienerne, for generations the seat of the 
ancient family of Lumsdaine. The ruins of the old 
castle stand near the more modern house upon the 
left bank of the river. This property now belongs 
to the Rev. Edwin Sandys Lumsdaine, by marriage 


with the heiress. 

Immediately behind the estate of Blenerne stands 
the ruinous house of Billie, an old residence of the 
family of the Homes of Wedderburn. There is a 
tragic story connected with this, which we cannot 
pass over. We are not very sure as to the precise 
period when the circumstance took place ; 
believe we cannot greatly err in stating that it may 
have been about a century ago. A lady of tho 
family of Home then resided here with a small 
establishment of servants, of whom the butler, who 
had been with her for a good many years, was con 
sidered by her as honest and most trustworthy, and 
much attached to herself. She collected her small 
rents at certain terms of the year, and this she was 
in the habit of doing regularly ; and she was likewise 
in the practice of counting the money over openly 
before the butler, previously to her locking it into 
her cabinet. Years had passed away, during which 
the butler had uniformly been a witness of this trans- 
action, without having ever entertained the emu! lest 
idea or the slightest wish of appropriating it to his 
own use. At length, on the return of the period 
when he was again an involuntary witness of her 
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counting her money, a strange and unaccountable 
desire suddenly seized upon him to possess himself 
of it. If ever anything in this world was prompted 
by the direct suggestion of the devil, it seems to 
have been that determination to which this unfor- 
tunate man was in one moment driven; and the cir- 
cumstance, that whilst the crime seemed thus to 
have been counselled upon the one hand, whilst on 
the other it must, from the very commencement, 
have appeared quite irrational to hope that he could | 
have enjoyed the fruits of it scathless and in conceal- | 
ment, would make us disposed to hold that it was | 
an obvious temptation of the devil himself. The 
lady slept in an apartment by herself, the door of 
which was bolted in a peculiar manner. <A heavy 
cylinder of brass, placed vertically, was allowed to 
fall down by its own weight into a cylindrical cavity 
calculated to receive it, and thus the door was effec- 
tually bolted. <A string attached to an eye in the 
upper part of the solid cylinder was carried up to the 
ceiling, and thence over a series of pullies to che 
bed, so that the lady, without rising, could boit her 
door after she had gone to bed, or unbolt it in the 
morning for the admittance of a servant, or for any 
other purpose. Upon the night in question, she was 
no sooner in bed than she dropped the bolt, as was 
her custom; but the butler had secretly so filled the 
hollow cylinder with cherry-stones, that the bolt 
took no effect. At midnight he stole into his mis- 
tress’s chamber, cut her throat from ear to ear, 
broke open her cabinet, and possessed himself of her 
money; and although he might have walked down | 
atairs and out at the door without exciting either | 
alarm or suspicion, he opened the window and let 
himself down nearly two stories high, broke his leg, 
and lay thus among the shrubbery till morning, | 
without ever attempting to crawl away. He was| 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed. The lady’s | 
funeral was no sooner ‘over than the windows and. 
doors of the house were barred up and locked, every | 
thing being left in it just as it was, and it remained | 
unvisited during many years, until it was discovered 
that some robbers had broken into the cellar, when | 
it Was again opened to ascertain to what extent they | 
had carried their depredations. We knew a person 
who was engaged on the harvest-rig near the house, 
at the time when this took place, and who, being 
stimulated by curiosity, entered it with several of 
her companions. They were immensely shocked to 
observe the ghastly effect produced by different ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, and of linen, &e., which 
were scattered about or hanging up, some of which 
were so much gone, as to fall to pieces on being 
touched. 

In its progress between the parish of Edrom, on 
the one side, and the parishes of Bunkle and Chirn- 
side on the other, the Whitadder runs very rapidly. 
In the course of its way downwards, the river shows 
some fine sections of the sandstone series of rocks. 

In ancient times there was a castle at Broom- 
house, which now no longer exists. A very interest- 
ing and romantic piece of history is connected with 
this spot. We shall give it as told, concisely 
and well, in the statistical account of the parish 
of Edrom:—The grave of Sir Anthony Darcy, 
suruamed Le Sieur de la Beauté, is in a field on 














the estate of Broomhouse, in this parish, called 
De la Beauté’s Field. Sir Anthony Darcy, com- 
monly named Anthony De la Bastie (properly De 
la Beauté) was a Frenchman, and was appointed 
by the Duke of Albany warden of the Marches and 
captain of Dunbar Castle, in the room of Lord Home, 
when the Duke, who was regent in the minority of 
James V., went to France, June 1517. Lord Home 
had been treacherously decoyed to Edinburgh, and 
put to death, together with his brother William, as 
was supposed, by the instigation of Darey. This 
rendered Darcy odious in the Merse. A dispute 
having arisen between him and David Home, the 
laird of Wedderburn, Darcy and his party were 
attacked by the laird of Wedderburn and his asso- 
ciates near Langton, October 1z, 1517, and put to 
flight. Darey’s horse stuck fast in a bog in the end 
of Dunse Moor, which obliged him to fly on foot. 
He was overtaken by Wedderburn at Broomhouse, 
who slew him, and carrying his head in triumph 
through Dunse, fixed it on the battlements of Home 
Castle. A cairn marks out the grave of Darcy. 

The river is highly ornamented by the pleasure- 
grounds and woods of Ninewealls, the property of our 
early and much-valued friend, Miss Hume, daughter 
of the late Baron Hume, and grand-niece of the 
celebrated historian, who spent the days of his youth 
here. On the opposite side of the river, a little 
farther down, stood Allanbank, from which Sir 
James Stuart, Baronet, takes his title. This 
ancient residence had a remarkable legendary story 
attached to it. Sir John Stuart, a very hand- 
some and accomplished cavalier of his day, whilst 
travelling in Italy, met with, and carried off the 
affections of a very beautiful lady of family, whom 
he afterwards jilted, and her life was terminated by 
a violent death. On his return home, he brought 
with him her portrait, but found, to his inexpres- 
sible horror, that he had no occasion to have done 
so, as the house was haunted by the ghost of the 
She appeared as a skele- 
ton, clad in a winding-sheet, which was covered over 
with rich lace, such as she was at all times fond of 
wearing while alive. This, in the common language 
of Scotland, is called pearlin, and thus it was that 
she received the name of ‘‘ Pearlin Jean.”” Through 
all the generations that have since followed, it has 
been universally believed throughout the whole 
neighbourhood that she continued to haunt the 
house, and so completely did this belief prevail 
down to the latest moment, that Miss Hume in- 
forms us, that when they were taking down the 
house an old woman said to her, “* Where will Pear- 
lin Jean gang now, when the house is dishmolished ? 
I was asking the folks in the hall, but I would like 
to hear your ain observe upon it.” 

A ballad was written upon this subject by the 
Rev. John Marriott. We almost regret that it had 
not been composed in a less burlesque tone; but, as 
it is, we shall give it here, having had the good for- 
tune to receive a manuscript copy of it through Miss 
Hume’s kindness, for it has never been printed. 
Marriott is well known to have been a friend of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, and it was to him the introduc- 
tion to the second canto of “ Marmion” was dedi- 
cated i. 


lady, in propria persona, 
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‘* Ye fickle butterflies ! still prone 
To change your fav’ rite tlower, 

Attend this woful tale, and own 

True Love’s avenging power. 


‘* Each flirting beau and gay gallant, 
Who erst has learn’d to spell, 
May read and profit ; he that can’t 
Must hear and ponder well. 


** All in the Merse there dwelt a knight, 
Of gentle blood and rank ; 
’Yelep’d, as ancient authors write, 


Sir John of Allanbank. 


** Not skilled, like neighb’ring lairds, was he, 
The swift goss-hawk to tame, 
Or chase the deer o’er moor and lea ; 
He follow’d fairer game. 


**Tho’ Tweed, with springing salmon bright, 
toll’d near, he ne’er would ply 
The rod by day or spear by night : 
Iie had other fish to fry. 


‘** More form’d to shine in courts than haunt 
The solitary shades, 
’ Twas his, of conquer’d hearts to vaunt, 
And captivated maids, 


** Still dress’d in courtly mode, and sweet 
With many a rich perfume ; 
Costly the roses on his feet, 
Costly his waving plume. 


‘* His beard was trimm’d with meikle care, 
Down tap’ring to his chin ; 
The bushy ringlets of his hair 
A heart of flint might win. 


*¢ Well vers’d in Love’s deceitful wiles, 
And rear’d in amorous lore; 
False were his tears, and false his smiles, 
And false the oaths he swore. 


** To him the bliss was all unknown 
That constant lovers share ; 
Dear was each eye that brightly shone, 
And dear each face, if fair. 


** To rub off British rust, and gain 
Some skill in finer arts, 
Sir John resolv’d to cross the main, 
And visit foreign parts. 


** Right glad the Scottish mothers were 
This joyful news to learn, 
And maiden aunts put up a prayer 
That he might ne’er return. 


‘*But many a lovely damsel sigh'’d 
To hear that he was going, 
And turn’d aside, the tear to hide, 
Adown her fair cheek flowing. 


‘* Himself he richly did equip, 
That none might say him scorn, 
And went on board a merchant ship, 
Was bound for fair Leghorn. 


** He soon felt sickly qualms; and when 
Ile reach’d the Bay of Biscay, 
Wish'd himself safe at home again 
In the land of Cakes and Whiskey. 


‘* He clear’d the Gut (excuse the word, 
Fair ladies) of Gibraltar ; 
And calmer seas his heart restored, 
Which had begun to falter. 


** At length with joy he hail’d the shore, 
Where Cvesars once bore rule ; 
Where Virgil liv’d, and many more, 

For whom he had bled at school. 


‘* Why, when the stores of classic lore 
Came rushing o'er his mind, 
Writh'd he, as tho’ he felt him sore ? 
Why roved his hand behind ‘ 
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*« At Florence first he stay’d some weeks, 
Contracted debts and paid ’em, 
And bought some genuine Antiques 
From the very man that made ’em. 


‘Of learning next great store at Rome 
He gain’d, at least we hope so, 
For he mounted high St. Peter’s dome, 
And stoop’d to kiss the Pope’s toe. 


‘* At Naples he was asked to peep 
Into the great volcano ; 
But the hil! was steep and the hole was deep, 
And he thought it best to say ‘ No.’ 


** Love hail’d Sir John on foreign shore, 
And many a lady bright 
Preferr’d before each CAV Signor 
Tt } tied * L¢ 
Che gallant Scottish Knight. 


‘¢The Knight was grateful when he found 
They lov’d him one and all ; 
And felt himself in honour bound 
To love both great and small. 


‘* But one far longer than the rest 
Her empire did maintain, 
And near a fortnight o’er his breast 
Held undivided reign. 


‘‘ Her features all the charms combin’d 
Of all the pretty faces, 
Which painted to the life you'll find 
In fifty thousand places. 


** With lace her veil was deck’t, and deck’t 
With lace her flowing train ; 
Henee nam’d in Lowland dialect, 
The bonny Pearlin Jean. 


‘* And how he lov’d, and how his pains 
In colour bright he painted, 
I need not tell to nyinphs and swains 
With love so well acquainted. 


‘* Tlis love was long, his love was great, 
But when she talk’d of marriage, 
He rang the bell, and order’d straight 
The horses to the carriage. 


‘¢ And in they popp’d the trunks, and in 
Sir John himself did pop ; 
But the lady cried with precious din, 
‘Stop Coachy, Coachy stop?’ 
‘¢ ‘Drive on, drive on,’ said false Sir John, 
‘Nor heed yon lady's ery ;’ 
Oh sad was that lady, and woe-begone, 
And frenzy fired her eye. 


*¢ «Took where in dust she kneels, to whom 
You did not kneel in vain; 
Stay, nor to sure destruction doom 
Your once lov’d Pearlin’s Jean. 


‘«*¢ What sunbeams can with those compare, 
That warin Italian plains! 
And where, oh where is the face so fair, 
To match wi’ Pearlin Jean's ¢’ 


** «Not oft from skies of cloudless blue 
Do Scottish sunbeams shine : 
But faces there | hope to view 
As fair, proud Dame, as thine.’ 


‘** Yes, faces you may chance as fair, 
Or fairer e’en to find; 
But long, long shall you seek, or e’er 
You meet a heart so hind. 


**« Tho’ deaf to Love’s endearing chain, 
Yet break not honour’s tie ; 
For you I seorn’d the voice ot fame, 
The pride of lineage high. 


‘* « Give back my fair unspotted name, 
My calm unruftled heart ; 
Bear me from want, despair, and shame, 
Or hear my death-groan part : 
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(© «Tot eroan, When T am dead and gone, 
ball never, never die.’ 
‘Drive on, drive on,’ said false Sir John, 
‘ Nor heed yon lady’s ery.’ 
‘‘ The driver waves his thongs, the steeds 
Spring forward with a bound ; 
Crosh'd by the wheel, the lady bleeds, 
Aud writhes upon the ground. 


‘’ Drown'd not the rattling wheels her groan, 
Nor yet the trampling feet, 
He heard io shrill unearthly tone, 
‘ False knight, again we meet.” 


‘« Tho’ with remorse and horror stang 
Ife fled on wings of fear, 
That eroan still chill’d his heart, and rung 
On his affrighted ear. 


‘ Freedom's fair form he thought enthroned 
On Alpine heights to find, 
hut dragg’d his galling chain, and found 
iler seat is in the mind. 


‘Ile fled where soft and balmy gales 
‘The glow of health impart : 

Dut nought Montpellier’s air avails 
‘To heal a wounded heart. 


“To Paris, o’er whose walls delight 
spreads wide her gay domain, 
Ite went, but sicken’d at the sight, 
\nd joyless left the seene. 


« tr, 
1? 


i cheerful ery, and smiling face, 

iach sailor leapt to land, 

}.at Sir John with slow and solemn pace 
liegain’d his native strand, 


‘ Ile sought the town, his grief to drown 
In caicty and noise, 
1’ ¢wnkin)t Md 
lsut with twofold horror seem’d to frown 
the scene of former joys. 


‘* Ile look’d so ghastly, pale, and wan, 
That all the ladies swore 
ile could not be the same Sir John 
Whom they had met before. 


‘lich ho! said one, ‘it is his ghost !’ 
\Vith that more deadly pale 
vy, and homeward travell’d fast— 
Swift as the London mail. 


‘‘ Fro Allanbank appeared in sight, 
Sunk was the orb of day : 
\od the star of night a paly light 
cd on 1S Lurrets grey. 


‘* And when he saw the dear abode, 

The mansion of his sires, 

ils pulse beat high, and his bosom glow ‘d, 

ith long-forgotten fires. 

‘ And when the venerable pile 
y wide its massy door, 
row unbent, and a transient smile 
uwi'd o'er his face onee more : 


t my sister Janet flies 
l'o mheet me in the hall ¢ 
(tr do the shades beguile my eyes, 
ldon quivering on the wall ?’ 


«, | know her slender waist, 
light and gliding feet ; 
mes, sweet girl, with loving haste, 
ife return to greet.’ 


rasp’d a hand, ‘twas all of bone ; 
pda winding-sheet ; 
ord in tones but too well known, 
lse Knight, again we meet, 
‘ « The forryman waits on the baaks of Styx— 
We must not lose the tide, 
| ecanse old Nick's coach and six 
ls ready ou t’ other side. 








‘« « The rolling wheel, of burning steel, 
Shall grind your bones to powder ; 
Loud as I squeal’d you then shall squeal, 
Or perhaps a little louder. 


‘¢ « The flame-shod courier’s fiendish force 
Shall whirl the rapid ear, 
And the heavy axle grating hoarse, 
Reverberate afar. 


‘«« « The demon-driver shall crack his whip 
With energy infernal ; 
And tortured souls for once shall skip 
And grin’mid pangs eternal.’ 


‘* By this Sir John perceived his brain 
Grow dizzy with affright ; 
And he would fain have fled amain, 
But the spectre held him tight. 


‘* For ladies from the other world 
Will oft the stoutest man take, 
And twirl him, as by cook-maid twirl’d 
You may have seen a pancake. 


‘* At length the ground asunder clave : 
Awhile the yawning gulf o'er 
She poised, then plunged him in a wave 
Of ever-boiling sulphur. 


‘¢ Just then, *tis said, that those who dwell 
IIard by the lake Avernus 
Perceived its darksome waters swell, 
And glow like any furnace. 4 4 


‘* They heard from below the din of wheels, 
And crack of whips Satanic, 
Aud speedily took to their heels 
In universal panic ;— 


‘* For they thought old Nick was that way bound 
On some unholy prank ; 
But ’twas only the sound of the wheels that ground 
Sir John of Allanbank. 


‘¢ For all the silver in English bank, 
Nor yet for all the gold, 
Would I pass through the hall of Allanbank 
When the midnight bell has toll’d.’’ 


Since transcribing the above, we have been fa- 
voured with another manuscript copy by our friends 
the Miss Robertsons, of George Square, differing in 
no important respects from the other. Again we 
express our regret that it had not been conceived in 
less burlesque terms. We have been informed that 
a portrait of Pearlin Jean, which Sir John Stuart 
had brought home with him, hung long in the house 
of Allanbank. 

At Allanbank was held, in 1674, one of the lar- 
gest covenanting meetings that had ever taken place. 
They were convened for the purpose of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, and assembled on the banks of 
the Whitadder, about oae mile south of Chirnside, 
where 3,200 communicated. The Rev. Mr. Black- 
adder, Mr. Welsh, Mr. Riddell, Mr. Rae, and Mr, 
Dickson, officiated. The Earl of Home threatened 
an attack upon them, but the meeting passed off 
without inolestation. There is something extremely 
sublime in the contemplation of so vast an assem- 
blage of people of both sexes, and containing old as 
well as young, meeting thus under the broad canopy 
of heaven, for the purpose of going forward to the 
table of the Lord, to humble themselves before Him, 
and to partake of that sacrament which He ordained 
when He said, * Do this in remembrance of me ;” 


and this in defiance of that iron slaughter which — 


they had but too great reason to believe they, were 
doomed to experience, This was indeed a protesta- 
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tion of faith !—a protestation which could in nowise 
leave behind it any, even the smallest, doubt of its 
being genuine. It was, indeed, the sacrifice of this 
world, with all that it contains, yea, even of life 
itself, to the following of that Saviour who had so 
loved them that He had offered himself a sacrifice 
for their justification. 

A little way farther down, the Whitadder is joined 
by its tributary the Blackadder, which enters it at 
the village of Allanton ; and, according to our plan, 
we must now proceed to the source of that stream. 

The Blackadder rises near Wedderlie, in the 
parish of Westruther, and has an eastern course, at 
right angles, to that of the Whitadder. The ety- 
mology of the name of Westruther is extremely 
curious and interesting, as furnishing us with a view 
ef what the state of the country must have been in 
the very olden times, the name having been origi- 
nally Wolfstruther—the meaning of the latter part 
of the name being that of a swamp, and the interpre- 
tation of the whole being that of a swampy district 
much infested with wolves. The author of the sta- 
tistical account of the parish tells us that this descrip- 
tion is confirmed by immemorial tradition, and was 
adopted by the author of an old manuscript account 
of Berwickshire, who, in his notice of Westruther, 
describes it “as a place of old which had great 
woods, with wild beasts, fra quhilk the dwellings and 
hills were designed as Wolfstruther, Roecleugh, 
Hindside, Hartlaw, and Harelaw.”’ It appears that 
John Home, the poet, spent the early days of his life 
in the northern part of this parish, the surface of 
which is extremely hilly, and, till a comparatively re- 
cent period, was covered with woods. In the boggier 
parts of the valley, the stumps of these old trees 
are visible in dry weather, and not unfrequently 
interpose unexpected obstacles to the work of the 
mower. This close and stunted wood, surrounded as 
it was with heather and bog, gave the whole country 
an aspect of dreariness and gloom ; and it is gene- 
rally supposed in this neighbourhood that Home com- 
posed the greater part of his tragedy of “‘ Douglas” 
while wandering here in solitary musing ; but we 
are much more disposed to think that the environs 
of the river Carron, in Stirlingshire, furnished him 
with much of his natural imagery. ‘The ancient 
castellated mansion-house of Herbertshire was sup- 
posed to have afforded him his idea of Lord 
Randolph’s castle ; and some very remarkable and 
most romantic rocky scenery, at some two or three 
miles’ distance above the house, is said to have 
suggested the imagery of the cottage of the cliff, 
and other incidental circumstances of the drama. 
The mansion-house of Wedderlie, near the source of 
the stream, belongs to Lord Blantyre. It is a 
very antique building, and has been allowed to go 
into disrepair, which is much to be regretted. The 
nearly entire ruins of another ancient house, 
Evelaw, or, as it is popularly called, Ively-tower, 
are also near the source of theriver. The author of 
the statistical account of Westruther tells us that 
this was one of those castellated houses that were 
common on the borders before the union of the two 
kingdoms in the reign of James Vi, There were 
several of these in this parish formerly, which have 
all fallen beneath the wasting hand of time but the 
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one now mentioned. There were also connecter 
with these what are called vaults, which were not 
subterranean cellars, but buildings erected for the 
preservation of cattle; which were so closely and 
compactly built, that there was no crevice or opening 
in them, but small holes here and there interspersed 
along the wall, serving the double purpose of admit. 
ting air to the beasts within, and of allowing the 
owners to shoot at any who might threaten an attack 


S| 


crossing the march, carried off whole herd 
neighbouring cattle, and when the good old rule 
sufficed them,— 


on their property. Both these species of buildings 
were evidently suggested by the necessities of an 
unsettled period ; when the Border reivers, sudden! 


‘‘ The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the pow: 
And they should keep who can.”’ 


There is a place on the moors of the farm of WV ed- 
derlie from time immemorial called Gibb’s Cross, 
where tradition affirms that a person of tiat manic 


suffered martyrdom for his attachment t) the 
Protestant faith. There is a religious house cxist 
ing at Wedderlie. The chapel is of great antiquity, 
as several charters relating to it still exist, which 
were framed in the thirteenth century. it has | 
been in ruins, and nothing remains to ma: 
place where it stood, except a vault belonging to it, 


into which, as tradition reports, the monks at the 
Reformation conveyed their most valua\! 
till a convenient opportunity occurred for the 
removal. A great quantity of coins were discovered 
in a cave at the ruins of this chapel. Li is to be 
regretted that these were distributed throughout the 
country, or sold to people who cannot now be traced. 
But it is said none of them were of an ancien! 
and it is generally supposed they were deposited 
there, as in a place of security, by the inha! 
Wedderlie, during the religious wars of 1! ven 
teenth century. 

One of the most interesting pieces of antiquity in 
this parish is what is called the ‘winiaw | 
It is situated to the north, not far from th 
of the Blackadder, and is composed of two larg 
piles of stones—visible from a great distance—the 
rude and uncemented memorials of a contest, 
tradition says, at some remote period, the dat 
which eannot now be ascertained, was maintained 
for the cause of Scottish independence on tho uorth 
ern heights of Westruther. ‘The Cairns are said to 
have been reared with a special view to porpctuate 
the memory of two persons of the name of Edgar, 
twin brothers, and leaders in the contending armic:, 
who, ignorant of their mutual relations!rip, resolved 
to decide the matter by single combat. ‘This contest 
has been celebrated in a poem, which seems to have 
escaped the diligenee of the collectors of ancient 
ballads. It does not bear the mark of a very high 
antiquity, but has been known in the parish tor at 
least a century and ahalf, It is given as taken 
down from the reeital of an old inhabitant :— 
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‘Ie of yore, when deeds were rile, 
wars ov banks and braes, 
And nought but strife on every side, 
Whie’ brought on dule and waes, 
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** The Anglo-Saxons’ restless band 
Had crossed the river Tweed ; 
Up for the hills of Lammermuir 
Their hosts marched on with speed. 


** Our Scottish warriors on the heath 
In close battalion stood, 
Resolved to set their country free, 
Or shed their dearest blood. 


‘ A chieftain from the Saxon band, 
Exulting in his might, 
Defied the bravest of the Scots 
To ceme to single fight. 


** Old Edgar had a youthful son 

Who led the Scottish band ; 

Tle with the Saxon did agree 
To fight it hand to hand, 


te The armies sto oa in deep suspense 
a that for to view z 
While aged E var stepped forth 
To} id his son adieu. 


Adieu! adieu! my darling son, 
I fear that ye be lost ; 

For yesternight my troubled mind 
With fearful dreams was tossed. 


“‘ «J dreamed your mother’s parted shade 
Between two armies stood, 
A lovely youth on every hand, 
With bosoms streaming blood. 


‘* « My heart will break if you should fall, 
My only prop and stay ; 
Your brother, when in infant years, 
The Saxons bore away.’ 


** ¢ Delay it not,’ young Edgar said, 
‘ But let the trumpets blow ; 
You soon shal! see me prove your son, 
And lay yon boaster low.’ 


‘* The trumpets raised with deafening clang 


The fearful onset blew: 


And then the chieftains stepped forth, 
Their shining swords they drew. 


‘* Like lions, in a furious fight, 
Their steeled falehions gleam, 
Till f me ir Scottish warrior he ale 


last flowed a crimsen stream. 


‘* With deafening din on the coats of mail 
The de adly blows re soun d: 
At leneth the Saxon warrior 
Did breathless press the adie 


** An aged Saxon came to view 
The bod y of his s chief: 
His streaming eyes and downeast looks 
Bespoke a heart of grief. 


='s He's dead,’ he cried, : the bravest youth 


ker he, rang from Edgar's line ; 
] Qs re him from the Se ‘ish coasts, 
And made him pass tw mine. 


‘ And in the days of youthful prime, 
Ile was my pride and boast; 

For oft to bravery he has 
Led on the Saxon host.’ 


‘** Old Edgar heard the Saxon’s moan, 
His cheeks grew di adly pale ; 
A great convulsion shook his frame, 
His nerves began to fail. 


oF Frantic, he ¢ tore h is age d locks, 
With time and trouble grey ; 
And faintly c ryin i My son! my son!’ 
Ilis spirit f! led away. . 


** The Scottish chief, as his father fell, 
He raised his fading eye, 
And tore the bandage off his wounds 
To let life’s streams run dry. 


‘« He kissed his sire and his brother’s wounds, 
That ghastly were and deep, 
And closed him in his folding arms, 
And fell on his long, long sleep.” 


In our investigations here, we have been very 
much indebted to the author of the statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Westruther, and we cannot 
take leave of him without complimenting him on the 
admirable accuracy with which he has noticed every 
one of the many curious pieces of antiquity which 
are to be found in this neighbourhood. The Black- 
adder is but a small stream until it reaches Harlaw 
Moor, near which it waters a beautiful meadow, the 
sloping sides of which want only a little plantation 
to render it one of the most beautiful and romantic 
solitudes in the whole of Lammermuir. There is 
an ancient Roman camp upon Harlaw Moor which 
has been a good deal obliterated by modern opera- 
tions; but one of,the most curious facts connected 
with this moor is, that an individual, who died not 
long ago, recollected having seen Sir John Copeand 
his troops flying in a panic across it, from the battle 
of Prestonpans, and making eager inquiries of all 
they met as to which was the shortest road to Cold- 
stream. 

The Blackadder, in its course eastwards, bisects 
the parish of Greenlaw, receiving the Faungrass as 
| a small tributary, and the scenery becomes more 
‘interesting from the deep bed which the river occu- 
pies in the sandstone rocks. The remains of a very 

‘inte resting encampment are to be found at the june- 
‘tion of the Blackadder and the F aungrass, and on 
the very verge of their precipitous banks. The camp 
ealled the Blackeastle Rings is on the northern side 
of the river ; on the south side, exactly opposite, is 
the beginning of an entrenchment, running about 
_half-a-mile along the bank, after which it turns to 
the south, in the direction of Hume Castle, which 
‘latter part is called the Black Dykes. When re- 
_moving the turf for a quarry in the line of this trench, 
some years ago, a number of gold and silver coins 
were found of the reign of Edward III. A piece of 
a silver chain was also found at theold camp. An 
old wall, or earthen mound, with a ditch on one 
side, known by the name of Herriot’s Dyke, is still 
to be found in parts of this and the neighbouring 
parishes, Tradition says it extended formerly as 
‘far as Berwick on the one hand, and also west- 
ward to a place called Boon, in the parish of Leger- 
wood, on the other. It seems to have been a frag- 
ment of those defences which were reared by the 
early inhabitants of the country to keep off the 
incursions of southern foes. The ancient site of the 
town of Greenlaw was upon a round hill or detached 

















eminence, of which there are several in the parish, 
from their conical figure well known in Scotland by 
the name of Laws. The modern town stands ina 
vale on the banks of the Blackadder. A few years 
ago, the ruins of two religious houses, which in the 
days of Popery were dependent on the priory of 
Kelso, were to be sgen in the neighbourhood; but no 
vestiges are now remaining of them. After quitting 
the parish of Greenlaw, the Blackadder bisects that 
of Fogo, and then acts as the division between it 
and Langton. Rocks appear in the bed of the 





stream, and the banks are high, but seldom steep, 
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being often ploughed to the water’s edge. The re- 
mains of avery interesting Roman encampment are 
to be found at Chester, in the western part of the 
parish, which, we regret to say, has suffered much 
dilapidation from that recklessness by which such 
monuments are usually destroyed. The bridge near 
the church here is a very curious old relic. An in- 
scription upon it informs us that ‘Sir James Cock- 
burn of Langton and [islaw did this brig.” 

After quitting Fogo, the river bisects a portion of 
the parish of Dunse, and then acts as the line of 
division between it and Edrom. In this way it 
passes near the extensive place of Wedderburn, 
belonging to Mr. Forman Home. The house is a 
large Grecian edifice. Here it was that the collec- | 
tion of pictures, afterwards removed to the gallery of | 
Paxton House, was originally placed. The river | 
here receives the Langton Burn. The Blackadder, | 
in passing through the parish of Edrom for about | 
six miles on its way to join the Whitadder at Allan- 
ton. has its course through a level country, Nisbett | 
is a fine old place, with a well timbered park. There 
was an ancient castle here, which now no longer 
exists. This is supposed to have been the castle of | 
Rhodes, mentioned in the fine old ballad of ‘‘ Edom 
of Gordon.” 


‘* Tt fell about the Martinmas, 
Quhen the wind blew schrill and cauld, 
Said Edom o’ Gordon to his men— 
‘We maun draw to a hauld. 





‘¢ « And what a hauld sall we draw to, 
My mirry men and me / 
We waul gae to the house o’ the Rhodes, 
‘T'o see that fair ladie.’ 


‘* The ladie stude on her castle wa’, 
Beheld baith dale and down; 
There she was ’ware of a host of men 
Cum ryding towards the toun. 


** *O see ze not, my mirry men a’ ? 
© see ze not quhat I see ? 
Methinks I see a host of men: 

I merveil quhat they be.’ 


** She ween’d it had been hir Invely lord, 
As he came riding hame ; 
It was the traitor, Edom o’ Gordon, 
Quha reckt nae sin nor shame. 


** She had nae sooner buskit hersel’, 
And puttin on hir gown, 
Till Edom o’ Gordon and his men 
Were light about the toun. 


** The lady ran up to hir towir head 
Sae fast as she could drie, 
To see if by hir fair speeches 
She could wi’ him agree. 


‘* But quhan he see this lady saif, 
And hir yates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 
And his hart was all aghast. 


** «Cum doun to me, ze lady gay, 

Cum doun, cum doun to me ; 
This night sall ze ly within mine arms, 

To-morrow my bride sall be.’ 


‘** *T winnae cum doun, ze fals Gordon, 
I winnae cum doun to thee ; 
I winnae forsake my ain dear lord, 
That is sae far frae me.’ 


** * Give owre zour house, ze lady fair, 
Give owre zour house to me, 
Or I sall burn yoursel’ therein, 
Bot and zour babies three.’ 








‘* «T winnae give owre, ze fals Gordon, 
To nae sic traitor as zee ; 
And if ze burn my ain dear babes 
My lord sail make ze drie. 


‘¢ « But reach my pistol, Glaud, my man, 
And charge ze weil my gun ; 
For—but if I pierce that biuidy butcher, 
My babes we been undone.’ 


‘* She stude upon hir castle wa’, 
And let twa bullets flee ; 
She mist that bluidy butcher's hart, 
And only raz’d his knee. 


** « Set fire to the house,’ quo’ fals Gordon, 
All wud wi’ dule and ire ; 
‘ Pals lady, ze sall rue this deid, 
As ze burn in the fire.’ 


‘** Wae worth! wae worth ze! Jock my man, 
I paid ze weil your fee ; 
Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa’ stane, 
Let’s in the reek to me? 


‘« * And ever wae worth ze, Jock, my man, 
I paid ze weil your hire : 
Quhy pow ye out the ground-wa’ stane, 
To me lets in the fire ? 


‘* * Ze paid me weil my hire, lady ; 
Ze paid me weil my fee ; 
, ’ . + ‘ ’ 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon's man, 
Maun either doe or die,’ 


‘* O then bespack hir little son, 
Sate on the nourice knee ; 
Says, ‘ Mither dear, gi’ owre this house, 
For the reek it smithers me.’ 


‘* ¢ T wad gi’e a’ my gowd, my childe, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 
For ane blast o’ the westlin wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee.’ 


‘*O then bespack her dochtir dear, 
She was baith jimp and sma; 
‘QO row me in a pair o’ sheits, 
And tow me owre the wa’.’ 
‘¢ They row’d hir in a pair o’ sheits, 
And towed hir owre the wa’ ; 
But on the point of Gordon’s speir 
She gat a deadly fa’. 


‘¢ O bonnie, bonnie was hir mouth, 
And cherry were her cheiks, 
And clear, clear was hir zellow hair, 
Whereon the reid bluid dreips. 


‘« Then wi’ his speir he turn’d hir owre, 
O gin her face was wan! 
He said ‘ Ze are the first that eir 
1 wish’t alive again.’ 


‘¢ He turn’d her owre and owre again, 
‘0 gin her skin was whyte ! 

I might ha’e spared that bonnie face, 
To ha’e been man’s delyte.’ 


‘¢ * Busk and boun, my merry men a’, 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 
I canna luik in that bounie face 
As ’t lyes on the grass. 


‘* *Thame luiks to freits, my master deir, 
Then freits will follow thame : 
Let it ne’er be said, brave Edom o’ Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame.’ 


‘* But quhen the ladye see the fire 
Cam flaming owre hir head, 
She wept, and kist her children twain, 
Sayd, ‘ Bairns we been but dead.’ 
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seo’ the Rhodes is a’ in flame, 
l it time to ga’.’ 
bespied hir ain dear lord, 
un owre the lee; 
castie all in blaze, 
co ild sec, 


©! sair, his mind misgave, 
art was wae: 
mv wighty men, 


sean gae! 





1) mny wighty men, 

is ze can dric ; | 
Lindmost of the thrang 

et guide o’ me.’ 


rade, and sum they ran, 
vre the bent ; 
ost Could get up, 


ialy and babes were brent. 


fu’ muid : 
tur this eruel deid 


eip teirs o” bluid ?’ 





feere 


the Gorton he is gane, 
‘micht drie ; 
(:ordon’s toul hartis bluid, 
; dear Jadie.’’ 


| 
it building ts old and venerable. It is | 


Lord Sinclair,  WKimmerghame, an | 





are still extant. We extract the inscription from 
the statistical account :— 


HEIR. LIETH. ANE. HONOKABIL. MAN. GEORG. 
FIFE. FOSTRING. PEACE. ME. BRED. 


ni FROM. THENCE. THE. MERCE. ME. CALD. 5 
a TO. BYDE. HIS. BATTELIS. BALD. 2 
~  VERIED. VITH. VARES. AND. SORE. OPPREST. ==" 
vi DEATH. GAVE. TO. MARS. THE. FOYE. >. 
ANE. NOV. I. HAVE. MORE. QVIET. REST. ‘. 
= THAN. IN. MY. NATIVE. SOYL. FOVR. ei 
= ‘FIFE. MEKCE. MARS. MOKT. THESE. PATAL. 5 
2 AL. HAIL. MY. DAYS. HES. DRIVEN. OVR. - 


‘CHCL NV! “f ‘CALA Vdad “OHA “IALSVE 

After quitting the parish of Hutton, the Whitad- 
der runs diagonally through a small part of the 
liberties of Berwick, to effect its junction with the 
Tweed. The Whitadder and the Blackadder have 
been long celebrated throughout Scotland as trout- 
angling rivers. For our part, from our earliest 
youth, we have been looking forward to a ‘day at 
the Whitadder as one of the greatest treats that we 
could possibly enjoy in the exercise of the gentle art ; 
and such is the strange uncertainty of this world and 
all which it concerns, that we have never yet suc- 
ceeded in making out this so highly desirable object. 
The Whitadder is remarkabiy clear in its stream, 
whilst the Blackadder is dark, as its name imports, 
yet this latter river is held to produce the best trout, 
resembling in some respeets those of the Eden, and 
being red-fleshed when in season,  Sea-trout, which 
run freely up the Whitadder, are said not to run up 


owinton’s, is beautifully situated |the Blackadder. The statistical account of the 
Cr. At Kelloe there isa square | parish of Dunse tells us that, in the months of Sep- 
velioe Bastle, built on the site of |) tember and October, salmon and grilse in great 


», of ancient times. Blackadder | 
rty oi Lady Ilouston, is remarkable | 
Dlackadder, the Whitadder | 
suntry so flat, that it has been ne- | 
it by embankments, so as to keep | 
channel. The place of Whitehall 
tuabered, and although the late 

i liall, cut down a great many 

| exhibits a fine show of wood. It 

ty of Mr, Mitchell Innes of Ayton. 

tC interesting objects upon this stream 
of jiutton Hall, the property of Mr. 
‘\ ith singular good taste, it is 
possible as it was. It is ex. 

1 the various parts of it are to be 
cates. No one can trace the 

iof the keep, which, in all such 
sidered as the original nucleus 
which all the other parts have 

s+ t.e altered cireumstances of the 
! lt is exceedingly picturesque, and 
tic position on the brink of | 

wig the Whitadder. Opposite 


| 
| 
| 


VWititudder washes the parish of ‘likewise for the pleasure we derived from the per- 


eniion this eireumstanee for no 


we anay have the opportunity 
ilar monument that is to be 

‘latter parish. The per- 
:ates must have been of some 
ary accounts of his forays | 











numbers ascend the Whitadder to its very source, 
and all its tributary streams, even those that are 
inconsiderable, for the purpose of depositing their 
. rr . . ” 
spawn inthe gravel. The whitling, a smaller fish, 
resembling them in quality and habits, is also found 


in considerable numbers; also a coarser fish, some- 


what similar, and commonly called the bull-trout. 
They return to the sea with the first spring floods. 
In May the common burn-trout is in abundance : 
although not accounted so rich in quality, it is more 
delicate in flavour than the trout of the Blackadder. 
Though the Whitadder and Blackadder unite their 
streams a few miles below Dunse (after their union 
retaining the name of the Whitadder), the quality of 
the trout remain quite distinct ; and salmon is sel- 
dom known to enter the Blackadder ; although, at 
their junction, there is no remarkable difference in 
their size, 

Hiaving now finished our angling hints with regard 
to the Tweed and its tributaries, we feel that we 
should be guilty of very great ingratitude to Mr. 
Stoddart if we did not thank him, in our very best 
manner, not only for the information with which his 
work has supplied us for our present purpose, but 


usal of his lively and instructive treatise. We must 
confess that we are not as yet prepared to go fully 


along with him in some parts of his theories in re- 


gard to the propagation of salmon and trout. But, 
indeed, we are disposed to.hold, that whilst much 
has been discovered by the ingenuity of naturalists, 
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in regard to the final settlement of this question, a 
few more years of patient investigation and experi- 
ment will be necessary to settle it beyond dispute. 

It is aremarkable fact, and one which perhaps our 
gentle readers will not be prepared to expect, that 
the most interesting and instructive information that | 





we ever had in our lives from any individual on the | 
subject, we received at a private party in London, | 
He | 
got upon the subject of Irish lakes and Irish rivers, | 


from the lips of the great Daniel O'Connell. 


and, with a tluency which perfectly astonished us, 


and which could have only arisen from a perfect. 


knowledge of the subject, he gave us grand and 
beautiful, though rapid, descriptions of their seenery ; 


enumerated all the different sorts of fish that inha- | 


bited their waters ; entered scientifically into the 
composition of the various flies which were necessary 
to render the angler successful in different parts of 
the country ; enlivened the whole with episodical 


anecdotes of particular days of angling ; and all this. 
with an enthusiasm which, whilst it was full of poe- | 
tical imagery, was no whit less in degree than if he | 
{torical and legendary matter would have poured 


had been advocating his favourite cause of justice to 
Ireland. The party was an exceedingly small one, 


assembled at the house of an official friend, and we | 


have ne doubt that it was marked by the news- 


papers as one in which some important political plans | 
were hatching, whercas not a word was uttered upon | 


the subject. 

About three miles to the westward of Berwick is 
Halidon Hill, where, on the 19th of July, 1 
Scottish army, under Archibald Douglas, Lord of 
Galloway, Regent of Scotland, was defeated by the 
English army, under Edward III, The battle was 
gained by the superiority of the English archers, 
The loss on the part of the Scots, especiaily in 
chivalry, both in killed and taken prisoners, was 
great, the Regent himself being mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner. We had two ancestors there— 


#pervur 
dary 


“ir Robert Lauder, junior, who fought, dismounted, | 


in the third body, under the Regent; and his father, 
Sur Robert de Lauder, senior, who was so very old 
aman, that, although attached to the fourth body, 
he, with Alexander de Menzies, William de Pren 
dergast, Robert de Keith, Edward de Keith, and 
Patrick de Brechin, sat on horseback rather as spee- 
tators of a battle in which their age and infirmities 
prevented them from acting. ‘This is the Sir Robert 
Lauder whom we have elsewhere noticed as Justi- 
ciarius of all the country to the south of the Forth ; 
while his son, Sir Robert Lauder, junior, was Justi- 
ciarius of all the country to the north of this estuary. 
After this fatal battle, Scotland was, as it were, pros- 
trated for atime; but we find from Fordun, that 
some castles still remained in the possession of her 
friends. Michael Fleming, having eseaped from the 
carnage at Halidon, secured the eastle of Dumbar- 
ton; Alan de Vipont held the castle of Lochleven; 
Christian Bruce, sister of Robert I., the castle of 
Kildrummie, in Mar; and Robert Lauder, the castle 
of Urquhart, in Inverness-shire, which he never 
yielded, 

When we begin to find ourselves within the 
liberties of Berwick, we discover that we are in a 
species of no man’s land. We are neither in Eng- 


land nor in Scotland, but in “our good town of 





the | 
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Berwick-upon-Tweed.” Let not the inhabitants 
of Berwick imagine that, beeause we have indulged 
in a joke here, we have not a very high respect for 
them and their ancient town. We have never passed 
through it without being filled with veneration for 
the many marks that yet remain to show what a 
desperate struggle it must have had for its existence 
for so many centuries, proving a determined bravery 
in the inhabitants alinost unexampled in the history 
of man. It always brings to our mind some very 
ancient silver tlagon, made in an era when workmen 
were inexpert, and when the taste of their forms was 
nore intended for use than for ornament, but of 
materials so solid and valuable as to have made it 
survive all the blows and injuries, the marks of which 
are still to be seem upon it; and whieh is thus in- 
linitely more respected than some modern mazer of 
the most exquisite workmanship. But, whilst the 
plan of our work excludes the description of towns, 
except in very peculiar cases, we should have felt, if 
it had been otherwise, that if we had opened up the 
subject of Berwick, such a mass of interesting his- 


out upon us, as to have rendered it quite impossible 
for us to have grappled with it. The history of its 
very bridge alone would fill volumes. And what 
an interesting old relic it is! with its inconveniences 
in regard to modern traflic, well designed for defence 
in the days when they were constructed. We can 
never walk along it, nor hang over its parapet, 
without peopling it with the steel-clad horsemen, 
and buif-jerkined pikemen, who were the figures who 
‘crowded it during its youth. How whimsical is it 
|to think of the astonishment of these men, if they 
|could be brought to life !—aye, or perhaps more won 
derful, if we could bring to life men who died some 
ten or fifteen years ago, in order that they might 
have a peep of the new railway bridge, which archi- 
tects are now hanging in the air, half-way Letween 
the Tweed and the clouds! But let us suppose the 
more ancicnt groups to be congregate d on their old 
bridge, looking upwards at the new one, and that 
'a locomotive engine came suddenly along, to all 








| 

| 

| appearance belching out smoke and fire, and snorting 
land hissing, as it rolls along like a peal of thunder, 
|with a train of some twenty carriages at its back, 
land we are disposed to think that they would be 
‘inclined to imagine that heaven and hell had ex- 
| 


changed positions. 


} 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with the epoch in which heaven has been 
|| pleased to allow us to live, has always appeared to 
us to be this: some strange plan has been proposed, 
and brought forward by engineers or architects, 
‘as a thing of perfectly easy accomplishment. At 
first, their scheme has been met by the finger and 
the laugh of seorn; but @ year or two wears on, 
and that which was treated as perfectly chimerical 
soon begins to find acceptance in men’s judgment, 
and is carried out and exeeuted with the universal 
applause of mankind. We have only to enumerate 
gas, steam-navigation, iron vessels, railways, tun- 
nels, the electric telegraph, steam locomvtion, these 
vigantic bridges, and to crown all, our worthy old 
friend, Brunel’s tunnel under the Thames. We 
remember a good many years ago, before things 
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of this nature met with so ready an acceptance, that 
our friend Telford brought forward the grand scheme 
of throwing a single iron archof 1000 feet span across 
the Thames, todo away with the neces-ity of the then 
old London bridge, and to allow of the free navigation 
upwards of vessels of every height of mast. We 
were for a considerable time in possession of the 
plan and sections of this most gigantie work, which 
not 2 
shadow of doubt, that if the same readiness to open 


were laid before Parliament, and we have 


the eves to the possibility of the execution of such 
plans had existed then that exists now, the bridge 
would at this moment have been spanning the river. 


jut the scheme was not only met by that species of 


doubt which pradent caution legitimately ercates— 
it was assailed by the ridicule of incredulity, and the 
obloquy of ignorance. It was compared to the ecle- 
brated bridge of one arch which the renowned Baron 


Munchausen proposed to throw across from Great 
Britain to America; the great strength of which 


was to consist in the arch-stones being composed of! 


all the blockheads in the world, with their heads 
drawn together in a semicircle below, and their feet 
in the air. 


ing an iron tunnel in the air, so as to earry the rail- 
way across from the mainland to Anglesea, 
we must confess that we have our tremblings, vet we 
have now so great a confidence in human science, 
that we have every hope of its sueceeding ; we shall 


regard its progress with the greatest possible inter- 


est, and hail with joy its ultimatetriumphant success, | 
Escaping from Berwick-bridge, the Tweed, already | 


mingled with the tide, 
estuary, the sand and muddy shores of which have 


finds its wav down to its 


no beauty inthem. The only features within reach | 


of this, that could enable a stranger to occupy a dav 


} woking ¢ hem. whi¢ 1 mnat ak 3 yo . 
in looking at them, which he must do by boat, are |} southward, we put our helm up and were soon going 


coast to the | 


the fine bold rocks that run along the 
northward, and the Fern Islands to the southward. 
Of these last, Holy Island is indeed most interesting, 
the ruins of the Aly y of Lindisfarne in themselves 
being quite suthecient tor ‘pay any one lor the trouble 


of visiting them. 
‘* Agto the port the galley flew, 
Higher and higher rose to view 
The Castle with its battled walls, 
The ancient Monastery’s halls, 
A solemn, huge, and dark red pile 


Placed on the margin of the isle. 


**In Saxon strength that Abbey frown'd, 
With massive arches, broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row, 

On ponderous columns, short and low, 
Built ere the art was known. 


‘* By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, | 


‘tr’ ‘r , 
The areades of an alley’d walk 


l'o emulate in stone. 


**On the deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had poured his in 
And needtul was such strength to these, 


b xpos d to the tempest us US Se4S, 


pious rage in Vain; 


Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 

Open to robbers fierce as they, ; 

Which could twelve hundred years w ithstand 
Winds, waves, and Northern pirate’s hand. 
Not but that portions « f the pie, 

Rebuilded in a later style, 


The most wonderful of those modern 
proposals, is that which is now going on, of hang- | 


Though | 





Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 


Show'd where the spoiler’s hand had been. 
Hiad worn the pillars’ carving quaint, 

And moulded in his niche the saint, 

And rounded with consuming power 

The pointed angles of each tower ; 

Yet still entire the Abbey stood, 

| Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued.”’ 








Berwick Bay, if it ean be called a bay, is an 
|| extrem: ly precarious and disagreeable anchorage : 
ise ean speak from experience. It has the full 
| benefit of the northerly and easterly blasts on the 
| one hand, whilst on the other, it is exposed to every 
flood and freshet that may atfect the river. In the 
month of June 1844, we sailed in the Princess Royal 
eutter from Leith Roads with a party of friends, to 
eo to fish for cod on the Marr Bank, which lies 
some fifteen or twenty miles off from the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth. After being a day or two 
there, we sailed for the coast of East Lothian, and 
anchored in a beautiful calm evening in that very 
ticklish anchorage off Dunbar, with the intertion 
of running up the Firth in the morning. About 
midnight it began to blow from the north and west, 
and the gale went on increasing towards morning, 
till, we may say, it beeame a perfect hurricane. The 
anchorage ground is rocky, but having two anchors 
out, they held us pretty well for atime, although 
the vessel pitched tremendously. <A sloop-rigged 
coaster came in with her topmast gone and other- 
wise damaged, but we had little leisure to look at 
her, for we soon began to find our own anchors com- 
ing home to us; and we were obliged to lose no time 
in getting them weighed, and hoisting our three- 
reeted mainsail, our toresail and storm-jib. At it we 
went, hammer and tongs, as the sailors say, to try 
‘to beat into the Firth against the wind. A single 
board or two soon convinced us that such an attempt 
/was vain, and making up cur minds to run to the 


at a pace which we shall never forget. The objects 
on the East Lothian and Berwickshire coasts flew 
past usas if winged by lightning, while clouds of 
dust rising from the fields then preparing for turnips 
were whirled intothe air,and were carried so far as we 
could believe right across the German Ocean to the 
|Continent of Europe. There was something ex- 
tremely animating in all this, but we could not help 
‘thinking over what ports were ahead of us. We had 
‘a signal for a pilot flying, and we were not further 
than a couple of miles from the shore. No notice 
was taken of it at Eyemouth, but by means of our 
glasses we spied a boat pushing off at Burnmouth, 
and consequently we threw the vessel’s head into 
the wind, and lay to, to wait for it. The boats on 
that coast are very curiously constructed, being flat- 
bottomed aft, and sharp forward. The sea that 
came offshore ran so very heavy that the pilot 
eould not trust the stern of the boat to meet it, for 
fear he should have been pooped. To our surprise, 
therefore, he and his men came alongside rowing the 
Hadthisman nothad the courage 


boatstern foremost. 


to come aboard of us, we might have scoured on till 
we were brought up at Dover; but he soon anchored 
us in safety in Berwick Bay; but we must own, how- 
ever, that we have not spent such a disagreeable 
night for a long time as we did lying at double 
And as the gale continued next day, 


anchor there. 
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and might have continued for a week, we and our 
friends were compelled to come to the determination 
of returning to Edinburgh by the coach, the railway 
at that time being only in the course ef construction. 
After an early breakfast, therefore, we got into the 
gig, with four stout hands to rew us ashore: but in | 
spite of all that these men could do we were earried | 
The mate of the vessel who | 





out to sea very rapidly. 
was on board beeame so much alarmed, that he was 
just about to weigh and stand after us, to pick us up, | 





when we managed to manceuvre so as to eet within} 
the influence of the lull produced at the back of the | 
long pier; and sowe at last efieeted a landing, but not | 


without a considerable wetting to several of | 


party. Getting all outside the coach, we two or 


‘three times ran imminent risk of being wrecked 
‘ashore, for the vehicle was repeatedly lifted off its 
near-wheels, in such a manner as to prove to us, 
that it was maturely considering whether it would 
not be better to vield to the blast and go over alto- 
cether, than fiecht with the wind, so as to allow 
them to perform their office as before. 

And new, oh silver Tweed! we bidthee a kind and 
last adicu, having seen thee rendered up to that all- 
absorbing ocean, with which all rivers are doomed 
to be commingled, and their existenee terminated, 
as is that of trail man, with the same hope of being 
thenee restored by those well-springs of life that are 
formed above the clouds. 


SCIIOMBURGK’S TISTORY OF BARBADOES. * 


A nook of 722 pages, or about the same amount | 
of letterpress as has been found sufficient to comprise | 
some respectable histories of England, devoted to the | 
history of an island which the author compares in size 
and outline to the Isle of Wight, may appear at first. 
sighttobelong tothat class of undertakings which poli- | 
tical economists call “ non-productive ;” by whieh 
term it is meant, not that they produce nothing, but 
that they preduce less than they cost. It must be 
remembered, however, that Sir R. I. Schomburgk’s 
work is not a history politically and socially merely, 
but a history also geographically, climatologically, 
statistically, geologically, and botanically, Aswell as 
anarrative of events, itis a evelopedia of the seiences 
as illustrated by the Island of Barbadoes, and not 
Barbadoes only, but by the West Indian Archipelago 
generally, ‘The author has thus a wide field, and as 
he brings to its cultivation extensive learning and un- 
wearied industry, it can excite little surprise that he 
should have to complain of being compelled to com- 
press the botanical department of his work within 
smaller limits than he intended. Moreover, the 
History of Barbadoes, as the author informs us, and 
as appears from his list of subscribers, is written 
chiefly for the inhabitants of that island; and every 
one knows the microscopic interest with which | 
islanders in particular regard every fact and object 
connected with the spot of their nativity. To Bar- 
badians by birth or by ties of property, to men of 
science, and to statesmen and politicians, this 
History will prove a weleome and valuable book ; 
whilst the present crisis of West Indian affairs serves 
to invest it with a much greater degree of general 
interest than it could have been expected, in other 
circumstances, to possess, 

There is no natural characteristic on which the | 
prosperity of a community more essentially depends 
than upon climate. The fertility of the soil, and 
the health and physical energy, and even the moral | 


habits of the inhabitants, are all profoundly modi- | 


fied by the conditions of the atmosphere. Genial 
heat, and refreshing rains, and invigorating breezes, 
compensate inconvenience of position and poverty of 
resourees ; but therichest soil frequently lies scorched 
and fruitless under a burning sun, or generates 
miasma and pestilence under deluges of rain. Inthe 
seat of a colony, the question of climate becomes 
doubly important, for, in addition to how far it is con- 
sonant with the general laws of health, it has to be 
considered how it is likely to affect a population 
accustomed to a different latitude, 

Barbadoes is one of the healthiest of the West 
Indian islands. It is free of sudden changes from 
heat to cold; and the extent to which it has been 
jcultivated has cleared it of the swamps and marshes 
| so pestilential in tropical countries, The thermome- 
iter ranges from 71% to 86°, winter and summer in- 





‘eluded ; and there are frequent showers during eight 
or nine months of the year. 

The terrors of the Larbadian climate consist 
iehi ‘ly in these wild outbreaks of nature, when the 
‘elements seem to cast off all restraint, and revel in a 
earcer of fury and destruction. These are treated 
by our author under the formidable classification of 
hurricanes, thunder-storms, great 
waves, land-slips, earthquakes, and May-dust. The 
-hurricane is the most horrific of these phenomena, 
From 1494 to 1846, or in a period of 352 years, 127 
of these awful visitations are recorded as having 
committed more or less injury in the West Indies, 
The hurricanes of 1780 and 1831 stand out from the 
poe of similaroccurrences in solitary and unrivalled 
destructiveness; and on both occasions Barbadoes 
wasa severe sufferer, It is said that 4326 human 
beings lost their lives by the hurricane of 1780 in 
that island alone, and the loss of property is esti- 
mated at £1,520,564. One pleasing fact connected 
with that dreadful catastrophe is worthy of notice, 
Anappeal was made to the mother-country for assist- 
ance, and among the first who responded to it were 


water-spouts, 








* The History of Barbadoes; comprising a Geographical 
Historical Events since the Settlement: and an Account of 


and Statistical Description of the Island; a Sketch of the 
its Geology and Natural Productions. By Sir Robert H. 


Schomburgk, PH. D., Knight of the Royal Prussian Order of the Ked Eagle, &c. &c. &c. London: Longman, Brown, 


Green and Longman. 1844. 
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the citizens of Dublin. Twenty thousand pounds were 
quickly contributed in that city, and were expended 
in the purchase of articles of the first necessity, 
which arrived in Barbadoes at a moment when the 
population wassuffering extreme hardships. ‘The gra- 
titnde of the Barbadians wasunbounded ; and the same 
feeling still survives in the breasts of their descend- 
ants, for when famine spread havoc and death over 
Ireland last year, Barbadoes was the first of the 
British colonies that sent a contribution to the Irish 
Relief Fund —a beautiful and pregnant picture, 
which shows how easily distant communities may be 
bound together by the tenderest ties, and how inde- 
structible a virtuous impulse is, when once communi- 
cated to a nation’s heart. The hurricane of 1831, 
the deplorable accounts of which will still be fresh 
in the memory of many of our readers, was equally 
terrific, and scarcely less destructive. Bridgetown, 
the capital of the island, was converted into a heap 
of ruins. Churches, houses, mills, fortifications, and 
every kind of erection over the whole island, were 
levelled to the ground, or materially injured. An 
official return reports the loss of property at 
£1,602,800 sterling ; and the number of killed to 
be 1,591, though by some it is believed to have 
amounted to upwards of 2,000. <A parliamentary 
grant of £50,000 was voted for the relief of the suf- 
ferers in Barbadoes ; but like many other relief funds, 
it appears to have been very loosely distributed. 
Though it was expressly designed by Parliament for 
the relief of persons in * indigent circumstances,’ 
a considerable part of it was awarded in aid of the 
expenses of rebuilding the parish churches, which 
would otherwise have fallen on the planters ; and in 
1835 the commissioners resolved “that the distribu- 
tion of a part of the funds now remaining in their 
hands should be made amongst the proprietors who lost 
slaves by that calamity, in such a ratio as to award 
ten pounds currency for each slave under fifteen 
years, and twenty pounds for each above that age, 
killed in the hurricane.” 

Sir RK. H. Schomburgk enters at considerable 
length into the history and causes of these singularly 
destructive phenomena. Like the whirlwind, the 
hurricane gyrates around a centre. Sir John Her- 
schel suggested that it might be caused by the upper 
eurrents of air striking suddenly upon the earth, 
before their relative velocity has been reduced by 
friction and mixture with the lower strata ; and our 
author believes that they have an intimate connec- 
tion with the movements of electricity. He says— 

** The extraordinary quantity of electricity in the air dur- 
ing these violent convulsions of nature forcibly attract our 
attention as one of the causes, or, as others pretend, as the 
effect of the contending elements. The accounts of the great 
hurricanes in Barbadoes prove, in every instance upon re- 
cord, the existence of large masses of electricity. Hughes, 
in describing the hurricane of the 31st of August, 1675, ob- 
serves, that the lightning did pot dart with its usual short- 
lived flashes, but in rapid flames, skimming over the surthce 
of the earth, as well as mounting to the upper regions. I 
could not employ better words to describe the scene | wit- 
messed on the 12th and 13th of August, 1830. 1 was then 
in the island of St. John's, and resided at Emaus, one of the 
Moravian stations in that island, when the gale commenced 
with great fury; it turned to the south-west, and a well- 
barricaded door of the house, which was strongly built, was 
forced in by the blast. This gave me the opportunity of 
rushing on to the terrace, which faced Crux Bay and the 





ocean. The scene which presented itself to my eyes was 
awfully sublime. Black masses—whether they were clouds, 
or of a more solid nature, I could form no idea—rested on 
the bay; the sea, lashed into foam, seemed to strike against 
it; and flashes of vivid fire descended as it were from heaven, 
and were instantly engulfed in the sea. ‘ihe next moment 
they appeared from beneath the white foam, and apparently 
ascended towards the sky, met by other masses hovering 
above. The howling of the storm, and a peculiar noise, as 
if it were the rumbling of thousands of chariots, struck me 
with surprise and awe. ‘The blast carried with it numerous 
small pebbles, which struck with some ferce against my face. 
It is strange that, during these moments, Schiller’s descrip- 
tion of Charybdis fiashed across my mind, and appeared 
realised before me. My kind friend the missionary forced 
me into the room: I am sure the time which elapsed, 
from the moment the door was blown in until the time when 
it was fixed again, was not ten minutes, nevertheless the 
quantity of water which was blown into the room had per- 
fectly covered the floor. It must have been mostly sea- 
water, as the floor was covered with the effervescence of salt 
next morning. ’”’ 

Exposed periodically to these calamitous hurri- 
canes, and having the intervals diversified with 
thunder-storms which seldom pass away without 
inflicting serious injuries, landslips which carry lerge 
masses of soil and the houses and crops upon 
its surface out of their usual position, and all the 
minor visitations of Providence, Barbadoes cer- 
tainly appears to enjoy no very enviable lot. But it 
is curious to observe how nature adjusts herself, one 
evil always counteracting another, or accompanied 
with some counterbalancing good, so as to produce 
an average result of well-being and happiness. The 
hurricane of 1730 effectually swept away the sugar- 
ants, which threatened to make Barbadoes an unin- 
habited desert, and which the neighbouring govern- 
ments of Martinique and of Grenada had offered, 
the one a million of their currency, and the 
other £20,000, in vain to extirpate. And ifthe West 
Indies were desolated with the hurricane of 183], 
they were spared the more dreadful scourge of the 
cholera, which raged during that and the follow- 
ing years with the most deadly malignity in the 
countries of Europe. It is even supposed in the 
West Indies that hurricanes tend to fertilise and 
invigorate the soil. The principles on which this 
tendency operates have certainly not been satisfac- 
torily explained; but there is nothing in the sup- 
position that is contrary to the well-known laws of 
nature, and there are facts which give to it a prac- 
tical corroboration. Notwithstanding the injuries 
done to the plantations by the hurricane of 1831, 
the sugar-crops of the two subsequent years far 
excecded expectations, and the colony speedily found 
itself advancing on a new tide of prosperity. If the 
climate, moreover, is occasionally fatal, it is generally 
salubrious. Our author adds statistics upon statis- 
tics in substantiation of this latter point, till all we 
have heard about the endemic fevers and diseased 
livers of the West Indies appear little better than 
fables. The following passage may be regarded as 
exhibiting some of the true causes of disease under 
the tropics :— 


‘If a person newly-arrived from Europe were to expose 
himeelf to the greatest heat of the sun, and if he were to 
follow exercise, such as he has been accustomed to in Europe, 
bis health, no doubt, would soon suffer, and the climate 
prove fatal to him. We are thesiaves of fashion and custom, 





and though our adhesion to them may be contrary to reason 
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and convenience, no votary of the Aaué ton would venture to 
transgress against the iron rules prescribed by custom. In 
lieu of seeing the inhabitants dressed in linen and light sum- 
mer stuff, I have seen them walking in heavy frock-coats of 
@ dark colour, as if to attract the heat of the sun the more ; 
and very frequently attired wholly in black broad-cloths. ] 
have regretted these poor slaves of dame la mode, when they 
stared at a white linen jacket with looks of contempt and 

ise, I do not wish it to be understood that I would 

y a formal visit in a jacket, though white as snow; nor 
should I wish to see that etiquette set aside which the solemn 

dings of religious ceremonies, the deep importance of 
courts of law and justice, or the legislative sessions, render 
indispensable ; but why should we not consult our conve- 
nience and health when among acquaintances or attending on 
the business of every-day life? My experience in the West 
Indies, varied as it is, has proved to me, that in this respect, 
comfort and health are least studied in Barbadoes. The 
inhabitants of the East are much more rational in the man- 
ner of dressing their person according to the climate. 

** Much has been written on this subject in military reports. 
The English troops in their military coats, made of broad- 
cloths, and, as it has been the case with fusilier regiments, 
their head covered with a heavy fur cap, must of course be 
much more subject to the influence of the heat under the 
tropics, than the French and Spanish soldier in the West 
India colonies, who is attired in a light linen dress, and his 
head covered with a light tzshako of felt. 

«Exercise is especially necessary under the tropics for the 
preservation of health. ‘That exercise must, however, be 
moderate; and newly-arrived Europeans especially should 
not expose themselves after half-past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and before half-past five in the evening. The air in the 
morning hours is delicious and balmy, and it appears as if 
the lungs expanded at that period with greater ease, and 
inhaled the air with greater delight. Temperance is the 
first rule to be observed by those who wish to keep their 
health in a tropical country ; next in import is, to select an 
early hour for retiring to rest, and to rise at day-break. 
There is no doubt that the early death of many is to be 
ascribed to intemperance; and this refers chiefly to Euro- 
pean troops, who have occasionally suffered in Barbadoes as 
much asin any other island. The West Indies were formerly 
more destructive to the life of the English soldier than now. 
From Commissary Sayer’s regimental returns, it appears, 
that of 19,676 European soldiers sent by England to the 
West Indies in 1796, before March, 1802, 17,173 died of 
complaints incidencak to the climate. 

‘The opportunities of procuring ‘white rum’ are so great, 
that it is within the reach of every soldier. In the com- 
mencement it proves so unpalatable that itis seldom relished. 
They soon, however, accustom themselves to it, and prefer 
it to a healthier beverage. When fresh from the still it 1s of 
a most deleterious quality, and it has no doubt received in 
consequence the vulgar name of ‘ kill devil.’ 

‘*it is much to be wondered at that European physicians, 
who are acquainted with the even temperature and absence 
of chilling blasts, do not recommend Barbadoes as a sojourn 
for invalids labouring under pulmonary diseases. The 
splendid steam-packets which now touch at Barbadoes every 
fortnight from Southampton render an expeditious inter- 
course with England quite certain. The mode of living is 
perhaps cheaper in Barbadoes than in any other island in the 
West Indies, and the dwellings combine so many English 
comforts, as far as they could be adopted in a tropical coun- 
try, that if it were not for the palm-trees which surround 
them, and the balmy air in January and February, when we 
know that nature ‘at home’ lies in the icy grasp of winter, 
we should be inclined to ask ourselves, ‘Are we in England 
or in a foreign clime?’’’ 

There can be no doubt that “ kill-devil’’ occupies a 
very exalted rank among the commissioned officers 
in the service of the King of Terrors; and that a 
little care in matters of diet and habits on the part 
of European colonists, till their constitutions have 
adapted themselves to the new temperature, would 
be sufficient in the great majority of cases to save 
them from falling prematurely under the most ser 
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ous and fatal diseases. Sir James Clarke recommends 
an abstinence from wine, simple unexciting food, and 
a little cooling laxative medicine, as all that is neces- 
sary to preserve health on arriving in the West 
Indies. Our author produces a table which shows 
that the average annual mortality in Barbadoes is 
about 1 in 66—a proof of salubrity which, as he justly 
observes, “‘is seldom paralleled in any part of the 
world.” In England the rate of mortality amounts 
to 1 in 45, while in some parts of Europe it rises as 
high as 1 in 23. Another table reveals the astound- 
ing fact, that out of 1000 deaths which occurred in 
Barbadoes in 1841, no fewer than 596 were deaths of 
children between the ages of 1 and 10 years. There 
were no epidemical diseases raging in 1841 to 
account for this extraordinary mortality of children; 
and, by ineluding the four subsequent years in the 
estimate, it appears that the average number of 
deaths among children of this tender age amounts to 
514 in every 1000 deaths, or fully more than one- 
half; a result which clearly proves the operation of 
some settled vice in society, cruelly mowing down 
the young. Sir R. H. Schomburgk traces the evil 
to two causes, the first of which is the desertion of 
children by fathers and mothers of the labouring 
classes, who began to emigrate in great numbersfrom 
Barbadoes to Guiana and Trinidad after the aboli- 
tion of slavery; and the second is the vast number 
of illegitimate births in Barbadoes as compared with 
European countries. Illegitimate children suffer 
from the conduct of their parents in much the same 
way as deserted children, and it is a well-established 
fact that the mortality among them is much greater 
than among children born in wedlock. We have no 
data on which to form an opinion of the extent to 
which the emigration of parents and the consequent 
desertion of families may have operated against the 
lite of the young, with the exception of such infer. 
ences as may be drawn from the fact, that between 
1830 and 18644, the ratio in which the popula- 
tion of the island increased was fully one-half less 
than in the seventeen years preceding 1830. The 
proportion of illegitimate births is more accurately 
known. Thenumberoflegitimatechildren baptised in 
1845 in three of the parishes, including Bridgetown, 
was 79, while of illegitimate the number was 1,045! 
Both of these cireumstances—the desertion of ehil- 
dren by parents who emigrated to islands which 
they believed were more prosperous, and the almost 
incredible number of illegitimate births—convey a 
very painful picture of the moral conditioa of the 
emancipated negroes. They display a want of 
natural affection, a disregard of the dearest ties, and 
an excess of licentiousness which could only exist in 
an extremely ignorant and depraved society; and it 


is evident that any effort made for the improvement 


of the West Indian colonies must aim at the diffusion 
of moral and religious instruction as one of the most 
essential requisites. But the Govermment and 
influential classes in Barbadoes are undoubtedly to 
blame as well as the demoralised negroes. Why 
should children deserted by their parents have been 
left to perish’ Loud complaints are made of the 
scarcity of labourers, and African immigration is 
proposed as an indispensable remedy. But what 
immigration could repair for suy length of time the 
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fearfal destruction of children exhibited by the above 


statistics? If the planters would have a sufficiency 
of labour they must learn to nourish the life of the 
poor, and especially of the destitute and defenceless 
young. The institutions of the West Indies have 
not been adequately adapted to the new state of 
society which was ushered in on the Ist of August, 
1838. No further provision seems to be made for the 
maintenance and education of the destitute in a state 
of society where every individual acts and provides for 
himself, than formerly existed when the great mass 
of the labouring classes were the property of the 
planters. Under the ordinary laws adopted in 
civilised countries for the preservation of the outcast 
and the helpless, a scarcity of labourers in so salu- 
brious a climate as our author proves that of Dar- 
badoes to be, could only be an evil of very temporary 
duration. 

The population of Barbadoes, in spite of the 
havoc of hurricanes and the occasional ravages of 
epidemic diseases, presents, with few exceptions, a 
rapid and steady increase from the first settlement 
of the colony to the present time. A party of thirty 
persons took up their residence in the island in 1625 ; 
and at the end of half acentury, Sir Jonathan 
Atkins, the then Governor, reported the number of 
inhabitants, white and black, to be 54,198. LHalfa 
century more, it was little short of 100,000 ; and by 
the census of 1844, the population is returned at 
122,198. The colony originally consisted of four 
classes, namely, freeholders, freemen, white servants, 
and slaves. The frecholders were sub-proprietors who 
held their lands from the Earl of Carlisle, the | 
patented owner of the island. This class have} 
issued in the planters of the present day. ‘The | 

| 








freemen and the white servants were persons who 
arrived in the ‘colony under indenture, and also! 
persons, chiefly Scote h and Iris h, who were sentenced | 
to slavery in the American plantations for allege dj 
treason in the times of Cromwell and the second || 
Charles, and who at the end of their servitude! 
became day-labourers, and in some instances holders | 
of small allotments of land on the estates of the 
planters. It is the representatives of this class 
against whose idleness, ignorance, and debauchery, 
Coleridge inveighs so bitterly in his Six Months 
in the West Indies,’’ committing, no doubt, the 
common error of ascribing to a whole class vices 
which could only be justly charged against indi- 
viduals. The slaves consisted of negroes carried off 
from the coast of Guinea, and Indians stolen by the 
planters from the American continent and the neigh- 
bouring islands. This class is now represented by 
the emancipated blacks, who are rapidly merging 
into small holders of land like the white servants of 
a former age, while the descendants of the latter, 
from the increase of their numbers, are beginning 
in their turn to commingle with the long-despised 
negroes in the day-labour of the fields. 

The extent to which the pareelling out of land 
among small holders hasbeen carried, almost exceeds 
belief, and to a great extent explains the causes of 
that deficiency of labour which is proving so detri- 
mental to the efficiency of the sugar plantations. It 
is calculated that there are 106,470 acres of land in 
the island, and of these 100,000 are said to be under 





cultivation. In 1840 there were 1874 owners of 
land, and the properties of 934 of these were less 
than ten acres. The remaining 940 possessed 
estates of ten acres and upwards. There is no 
example of such minute subdivision of the soil, 
except perhaps in some parts of France or Belgium. 
The negro, in the full blow of his new-earmed free- 
dom, looks upon day-labour under his old masters as 
'slavery in disguise. He therefore spurns such a 
state. His ambition is to acquire a small lot of 
land, on which he ean live in independence, and strut 
about as his own master. For this purpose he 
‘economises his labour, sells it as high as possible, 
and buys or hires a piece of soil with his savings— 
an operation for which the state of landed property 
_in Barbadoes appears to give every facility. This 
tells in two ways against the production of sugar. 
The negro with his plot of provision-ground is unwil- 
ling and does not need to hire out his labour, and 
accordingly the plantations suffer from deficient and 
irregular industry. But in the second place, the 
increase of small holdings diminishes the breadth 
of soil devoted to the cultivation of sugar-canes, 
and so the produce of sugar decreases because there 
‘isa smaller quantity of land as well as less labour. 
One remedy for such a state of things is evidently 
‘to discourage small holdings of one, two, three, 
jand four acres. Immigration seems unnecessary 
_in Barbadoes, which is already more densely peopled 
| 
| 








(than China. The number of inhabitants to each 
/square mile is 734.8, which is more than double the 
| proportion in some of the most populous countries of 
| Europe. It must be admitted, however, that Bar- 
| badoes is an exception to the general rule, and that 
the population of most other islands is far below 
what a vigorous development of their resources would 
require, Our author gives one remarkable example 
in the ease of British Guiana, which, if it were as 
thickly peopled in comparison to its area as Barba- 
}does, would contain a population of 55,980,000, 
|| instead of its present petty community of 120,000 
|souls. The existence of these thinly-peopled colonies 
in the immediate vicinity of Barbadoes must neces- 
sarily expose that island to a constant drain of its 
| population; and therefore it maybe equallynecessary, 
‘for its sake as for its neighbours’, that the void in 
| the population of other islands should be filled with 
| a stream of African immigration. It is hopeless to 
contend with the propensity of the negro to be a 
‘landholder. It is natural that he should have such 
ambition, and it will be infinitely more easy to give 
his passion a beneficial direction than to root it out 
jof his bosom. There is abundance of land. Open 
it up to his enterprise : though he has not capital 
‘to plant sugar-canes, he will grow provisions ; and 
a supply of home-grown food is a good thing even 
for the West Indies. More than once in its history, 
| Barbadoes was threatened with famine, upon the 
suspension of amicable relations between the United 
States and the mother-country ; and any arrange- 
ment which serves to lessen the dependence of it and 
other colonies upon America for their food will be 
highly serviceable. Negroes smitten with an eager 


desire for landholding are the very people to accom- 
plish this task, providing that their holdings be 
sutficiently large to leave a certain amount of pro- 
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duce for the market, after supplying the wants 
of their own families. Subdivision of landed pro- 

rties below the point at which they cease to be 
market-supplying should be prohibited by legislative 
enactment if necessary ; and the same regulation that 
would eflect this would be equally useful in preventing 
the mania of the negroes for land from running to the 
excess of squatting upon small patches of land that 
might yield them a miserable subsistence, but could 
atiord no scope for their improvement and elevation. 
By giving this direction to the ambition of the 
negroes, and opening up such a stream of immigra- 
tion as will fill the places of the labourers who 
gradually rise to the position of farmers or proprie- 
tors, the just relations of employers and employed |) 
will be preserved, and the weaith and population |) 
of the West Indies progress as rapidly for two hun- 
dred years to come as during the two hundred that 
are past. 

Barbadoes, considered as a British possession, is 
about 242 years old. The first English vessel that 
touched at the island was the Olive Blossom, which 
sailed from Woolwich in the spring of 1605, with a 
party of colonists on board who proposed to settle in 
Guiana, The crew took formal possession of the 
country by erecting a cross upon it, and cutting the 
name of King James upon the bark of one of the 
trees. They did not, however, form any settlement ; 
but were the means, on returning to Europe, of 
spreading a knowledge of the fertility of the island. 
Some Dutch vessels, which subsequently landed at 
Barbadoes for the purpose of procuring refreshments, 
also assisted in publishing the eligibility of the island 
for purposes of colonization. ‘These rumours at- 
tracted the attention of Sir William Courteen, a 
London merchant, deeply engaged at that time in 
the trade with the New World. The Earl of Marl- 
borough, likewise interested by the favourable ac- 
counts that were given of Barbadoes, obtained from 


James I, a patent to secure the island to him and his | | 


heirs for ever; and under his protection, Sir William 
Courteen proceeded to fit out an expedition, which 


succeeded in landing upon the island on the 17th of || 


February, 1625, a party of forty English and seven 
or eight negroes. But at this critical period in the 
history of the colony, an unseemly contention arose 
between rival claimants to the ownership of the 
island, in which the deplorable effects of the imbeci- 
lity and favouritism which characterised the later 
monarchs of the Stuart dynasty are conspicuously 
displayed, Either antecedent or subsequent to the 
date of the Earl of Marlborough’s patent, James I. 
conferred upon the Earl of Carlisle a grant, or war- 
rant for a grant, of all the Caribbean islands, in 
which, of course, Barbadoes was included. The 
adventure of Sir William Courteen aroused the 
jealousy of Carlisle, who, upon the accession of 
Charles I., exerted all his influence with that 
monarch to get his former grant confirmed. He 
was successful, and the Earl of Marlborough now 
commenced a lawsuit against him on the ground 
of priority of right. The litigation was finally 


brought to a close by the Earl of Carlisle agree- 
ing to pay to his rival and his heirs for ever 
an annuity of three hundred pounds for his claim. 
Sir William Courteen was not deterred by the 
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of Barbadoes. 


loss of his protector from proceeding vigorously 
with his scheme. He persuaded the Earl of Pem- 
broke to make such a representation of his case to 
the King as might lead to a revocation of the Earl 
of Carlisle’s patent ; and in this undertaking Pem- 
broke, whose star must at that time have been in 
the ascendant with the fitful monarch, completely 
succeeded. The anger of the Earl of Carlisle was 
aroused, and to appease his favourite, Charles with 
equal vacillation revoked his patent to the Earl of 


|Pembroke, and reinstated Carlisle in the possession 


The latter, warned by past experience, 
took immediate steps to occupy the island. A society 
of London merchants was organised, to whom the 
Earl granted a lease of ten thousand acres of land, 

‘and under whose auspices a body of sixty-four set- 
tlers, under the direction of one Wolferstone, was 
forthwith despatched to Barbadoes. And now began 
that unseemly contention in the colony, the seeds of 
which had been sown in the intrigues of the Court, 
The following passage will give the reader some idea 
of the early broils to which the infant community of 
Barbadoes was subjected by the puling favouritism 
of Charles L. :— 

‘‘The new colonists arrived in Barbadoes on the 5th of 
July, 1628, and anchored in the bay, which was afterwards 
named after the Earl of Carlisle. They tound Courteen’s 
settlement in a very flourishing condition; but as two 
interests having the one and the same purpose could not co- 
exist, Wolferstone declared the settlement under the protee- 
tion of the Earl of Pembroke a usurpation, and issuing his 
proclamation, he summoned the settlers to appear at the 
Bridge. In obedience to his instructions, he appointed Mr. 
John Swann his deputy and lieutenant. The colonists under 
the authority of the Earl of Carlisle living to the wind- 
ward of the Earl of Pembroke’s men, they assumed the 








name of Windward-men, while the first settlers at Jamestown 
|were called the Leeward-men. The latter made their 
appearance at the Bridge headed by Deane their Governor ; 
they would not, however, hear of submission to the authority 
| of the Earl of Carlisle, with the exception of Deane, who, 
|recognising a countryman in Wolferstone, tendered his 
the others returned that night to their settle- 
| me uts, making ‘tore he *s of wild canes’ to pick their way 
| home through the darkness. A body of men under the com- 
| mand of Deane, who had so treacherously deserted his former 
adherents, was now despatched for their submission by 
Wolferstone. Those who still held out for the Earl of 
Pembroke selected John’Powell, a son of Captain Powell, 
who brought them over in the William and John, as their 
commander, andmarched out to meet their adversaries, They 
metat the Palmetto Fort at the Hole; but an engagement was 
prevented by the interposition of a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Kentlane, by making a proposition that the dispute should 
be referred to the two Earls. The Leeward-men sub- 
mitted to the Earl of Carlisle's authority ad interim on the 
4th of September, 1628, and John Powell became the prisoner 
ot Wolferstone. 

‘‘The good understanding between the two parties did 
not last long: Henry Powell arrived in Barbadoes on the 4th 
of January, 1629, and_brought with him a commission from 
the Earl of Pembroke, appointing John Powell Governor of 
the colony. Powell succeeded in surprising Wolferstone 
and Deane; and, having them conveyed on board his ship, he 
sent them in irons to England. The new Governor did not, 
however, remain long in power. Captain Henry Hawley 
arrived on the 9th of April of that year, with a commission 
from the Earl of Carlisle to establish his authority—he was 
accompanied by Robert Wheatley, one of the merchants 
interested in the ten thousand acres of land. He concealed 
the object of his arrival, and invited Governor Powell on 
ae r% vesse), where he seized and sent him prisoner to 

Hawley’s sojourn at Barbadoes was short, and 

a hie d departure he nominated Robert Wheatley Governor. 

‘The treachery practised upon their Governor made the 


adherence : 
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Leeward-men again take up arms; they attacked the Car- 
lisle settlement on the 16th of April following, but were met 
by a spirited resistance, and to make a precipitate 
retreat. For this t defence the Earl of Carlisle granted 
them a free storage of their goods for a term of seven years. 

* The two claimants to the possession of Barbadoes mean- 
while employed all the interest they possessed to have their 
grants declared valid, but the superior influence of the Earl 
of Carlisle prevailed; and as the Lord Chamberlain’s title 
rested on some informalities in the charter granted to the 
Earl of Carlisle, the King ordered a second patent to be 
issued, clearing up all doubts that had arisen, and confirming 
Lord Carlisle in the most explicit manner as proprietor of 
Barbadoes. This document bears date the 7th of April, 1629. 
‘The Eari of Carlisle appointed Sir William Tufton, Bart., 
commander-in-chief of the island: he arrived in Barbadoes 
on the 2ist of December, 1629, accompanied by Charles 
Saltonstall and two hundred colonists, who brought with 
them all the necessary requisites for colonization. ‘The num- 
ber of inhabitants were computed at that time to amount to 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred persons. 

** The force which was now at the command of the Gover- 
nor was quite sufficient to subdue the Leeward-men, and the 
interest of Courteen in the colony was thenceforth sup- 


After the death of Lord Carlisle, certain nego- 
tiations took place between his son and Francis 
Lord Willoughby, having for their object the pay- 
ment of the deceased Earl’s debts out of the revenue 
of the island, and the ultimate result of which was 
that a lease was conveyed to Lord Willoughby, 
withthe Royal sanction, of all the profits which should 
arise out of the colony for the term of twenty-one 
years. At the same period Lord Willoughby was 
promised a commission as Governor of Barbadoes, 
and the rest of the Caribbeeislands. But the strug- 
gle between the King and the Parliament had com- 
menced ; and Lord Willoughby, who had at first been 
inimical to the Royal cause, but afterwards fell into 
suspicion of intriguing against the Parliament, was 
compelled to flee into Holland. From this time he open- 
ly espoused the cause of the Prince of Wales. From 
the commencement of the war the American colonies 
had remained faithful to the King; and they formed 
a favourite refuge for the royalists who fled before the 
victorious arms of the Parliament, and who, upon 
their arrival, did everything in their power to foster 
the principle of loyalty. With the view of keeping 
the West India settlements in the interest of the 
Crown, Lord Willoughby received his promised com- 
mission of Governor, and setting out secretly for 
Barbadoes, arrived in Carlisle Bay on the 7th of May, 
1650. His first steps were to convene the Legislature, 
to proclaim the right of the King to the dominion of 
the island, to fine and confiscate the estates of 
the opposite party, and to place the island in a posture 
ofdefence. As soon as the Parliament heardof these 
bold measures, they declared the inhabitants of Bar- 
badoes traitors to the Commonwealth, and a powerful 
armament was fitted out under the command of Sir 
George A yscue, toeffect the reduction of itand the other 
islands that adhered to the royalist cause. Brave, 
resolute, and energetic, Lord Willoughby prepared 
to defend Barbadoes to the last. Nightly he visited 
the rounds from fort to fort, and by his unwearied 
vigilance and heroic measures, succeeded for a con- 
siderable period in bafiling every attempt of the 
Parliamentary forces to effect alanding. Treachery 
at last broke outin hisown camp. A whole regi- 
ment declared on one day for the Parliament, and 


at length, disheartened by unfavoarable nows from 
England, and the daily-increasing desertion of his 
su Lord Willoughby was compelled to 
capitulave. By the terms of the treaty, which 
throughout were very mild and advantageous to the 
inhabitants, Lord Willoughby was to have full 
liberty to remain in Barbadoes or depart from it as 
he felt inclined ; but two months after the passing 
of the treaty, he was banished the island, along with 
several of the royalist leaders, and Barbadoes con- 
tinued afterwards to submit in peace to the sway of 
Cromwell. 

It was during this collision between the colonies 
and the Parliament, that the foundation of the 
famous navigation laws was laid. An extensive 
trade had sprang up between the West Indies and 
Holland ; and the Parliament, in order to check 
the naval power of the Dutch as well as to vex the 
planters for their obstreperous loyalty, issued 4 rigor- 
ous prohibition against all foreign ships trading with 
the English colonies. Against this injurious mea- 
sure the colonial legislatures have repeatedly pro- 
tested ; but it required the famine of last year to 
bring about a merely provisional suspension of it. 
So long as the West Indian colonies were permitted 
to have a monopoly of the British sugar market, it 
might not be so far amiss to concentrate their trad- 
ing relations within the imperial grasp of the mother 
country. But two events have entirely changed the 
position of our colonial dependencies. Slave-labour 
has been abolished, and the sugar of foreign coun- 
tries is admitted into the British market on nearly 
equal terms with the sugar of the colonies. If the 
West Indies are thus obliged to produce sugar by 
free labour to compete with sugar produced by slave 
labour, the highest moral considerations require that 
they be relieved of every shackle which can impede 
their progress in the race; and, if foreign and rival 
communities have been admitted into the market, of 
which the West Indies have hitherto had exclusive 
possession, it is just and imperative that the latter 
be permitted to have free and direct intercourse with 
the markets from which they have hitherto been 
excluded. The West Indies depend to a great 
extent upon the United States for a supply of food. 
In 1845 the imports from that country amounted to 
£188,686 : 15 :5d.; while the exports in the same 
year cover only £1471. The duties still levied upon 
British goods in the ports of foreign nations have 
already exposed the mother country under her free- 
trade system to serious inconveniences ; but if, in ad- 
dition to these duties, the colonies have to struggle 
under restrictions imposed by our own laws, their 
utter extinction must be the inevitable consequence. 

The history of Barbadoes after the times of the 
Commonwealth presents few points of interest. At 
the Restoration the proprietary government was 
abolished, and the island reverted to the Crown. In 
order to produce a revenue to the King, a four-and- 
half per cent duty “ upon all dead commodities” that 
should be shipped off the island, was imposed in 
1663, the burden and abuses of which, together with 
the grievous monopolies of the African Company, 
and the periodical plottings and insurrections of the 
slaves, gave the Legislature and executive authorities 








of the colony ample employment for a long period of 
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The American and French wars subjected 

the island to perpetual danger of attack ; and when 
was at length restored, the great question of 
slavery abolition arose to involve the colonists in new 
excitements. but this is a period of history too 
familiar to the reader to require notice in this place. 
We have left no space to refer to the geological 





department of Sir Rk. H. Schomburgk’s work, though 
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it is by no means the least interesting. . The chief 
defects of the volame arise from its peculiar plan, 
and the necessity entailed upon the author of treat- 
ing his subject under so many different branches— 
one branch frequently crossing another, and thus lead- 
ing to considerable confusion and many unnecessary 
repetitions. It forms, however, a capacious repository 
of facts, and in this light it will be chiefly prized. 





THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


TuE past Session of Parliament was eminently one 
of expediency ; three-fourths of its time was occupied 
in the discussion of temporary remedies, to meet an 
appalling and unparalleled calamity in Ireland, of 
which, though their fearfully acute development arose 
directly from the failure of the potato crop, the germs 
have long existed. This stop-gap legislation, however 
imperative under the circumstances, delayed other 
important public questions demanding consideration 
and debate, and especially of that which is daily 
becoming more urgent on the legislature of the coun- 
try—the sanatory condition of the great cities and 
towns of the Empire. 

The Government essayed to grapple with the sub- 
ject by the introduction of the Health of Towns Bill, 
so ignominiously abandoned towards the close of the 
Session. The measure was heralded into the House 
of Commons by a most able and conclusive speech 
from the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
The advocates of sanatory improvements were de- 
lighted at the strong position taken by Lord Mor- 
peth, and the eloquence by which he had established 
his case ; the impression, therefore, for a time pre- 
vailed, that the labours of the Health of Towns 
Commissioners were at length to prove productive, 
and that filth and fever were to be vigorously assailed. 
But the delusive hope was soon changed to doubt 
and misgiving, and then to disappointment. The 
speech was made, the bill brought in and read a first 
time, and then shelved for a while, because Irish 
questions demanded prior attention, and partly on 
the plea that the feelings of the country might be 
ascertained respecting the measure. Whatever 
might be the sentiments of the great body of the 
people, those really interested in the matter as the 
principal sufferers in health and circumstances from 
the want of drainage, water, and ventilation, it was 
not long ere those whose corporate interests were 
bound up in existing evils and abuses, and who 
dreaded the introduction of the Government scaven- 
ger, because that functionary threatened their petty 
authority and influence, were in arms against it. 
First came the plethoric corporation of the City of 
London, who, by some mesmeric influence, generally 
manages to bend whatever Ministry may be in 
power to its policy and whims, protesting against the 
civic monarchy being included within the provisions 
of the Bill. The City Parliament which conducts its 
legislation in Guildhall was indignant at the Im- 
perial Legislature daring to prescribe what course 
of ventilation, whitewashing, and drainage should 
be followed east of Temple Bar ; and in an excess of 
self-glorification, on more than one occasion, they 
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voted themselves as particularly well able to look 
after their own sanatory aflairs, and their city as 
exceedingly well off in the article of health. How far 
this will be found to agree with the real facts of the 
case will be seen hereafter. In consequence of the 
deliberations of the Common Council, led on by 
indignant Aldermen, who, doubtless, like the member 
for Sunderland and Lord Mayor of York, on a former 
health of towns debate, considered themselves good 
illustrations of the favourable sanatory condition of 
the city—the office of the Woods and Forests was 
besieged. Whether threats were held out that in 
case of the measure being carried in its existing 
shape, turtle and champagne banquets at the 
Mansion House would be suspended, and the Pre- 
mier get notice to seek another entrance into Par- 
liament than through the sweet voices of “ the free 
and independent Livery,” we cannot say—but the 
spell must have been potent indeed, or the courage 
of the amiable descendant of the “ burly, belted 
Will Howard’’ very unlike that of his pugnacious 
ancestor, for the next step of the measure was its 


‘committal pro forma, in order to strike out all the 


clauses that related to London proper. 

The victory of the city was not lost on the other 
disaffected spirits of the metropolitan districts; and 
we next find an alliance offensive and defensive 
organised amongst the various parochial vestries 
and local drainage and paving boards of Westmin- 
ster, Marylebone, and other metropolitan parishes, 
to expunge all the provisions of the bill relating to 
them. After numerous deputations, headed by 
members of Parliament, to Lord Morpeth, and seve- 
ral interviews with influential ministers, the move- 
ment was successful ; and we next find the whole of 
the metropolis, with its two million of inhabitants, 
exempted from the operations of the measure, Rid 
of this interested opposition, it was still doubtful 
whether the other business of the session would allow 
the progress of the bill in its now imperfect and 
mutilated form, but after another interval of delay, 
it was suddenly intimated by the Government that 
they were determined to persevere, so as to clear 
out at least the filth of our large provincial cities 
and towns. But the fates, or rather the lawyers, 
were against the unfortunate bill. When its clauses, 
amounting in all to fifty, eame to be considered in 
committee, they were found so tortuous and involved, 
and recited so many other acts and clauses of acts 
of Parliament, that the lawyers in the House of 
Commons were aghast, and the question resolved 
itself into a legal squabble between Mr. John Stuart, 
the eminent Chancery barrister, and the Attorney- 
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5) THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


General. In the course of the discussion, it was 
discovered that the bill included, by its recitations 
and references, nearly eight hundred clauses, scat- 
tered over a variety of statutes, and presented such 
intricacies and difficulties, as to render its interpre- 

tion perfectly impossible. This expos’, had not 
even the late period of the session, and the unscru- 
pulous opposition of Lord George Bentinck inter- 
fered, must have proved fatal to the scheme ; and 
therefore, after struggling through several days in 
committee, in attack and interpretation, it was 
abandoned to its fate. For another year, there- 
fore, the reign of pestilence and pollution was to con- 
tinue undisturbed. But the question cannot remain 
here. It will again come before Parliament, not- 
withstanding the opposition of interested and cor- 
rupt corporations: fir the educated and scientific 
minds of the country, the leaders in the great sana- 
tory movement have created, and are enlarging and 
strengthening, a public opinion, that is forcing the 
question on the attention of the Legislature, as well 
as on select vestrics and unwilling guilds. 

The conditions of health have been ably stated by 
one of the most eminent sanatory reformers of the 
day, and a high medical authority, Dr. Southwood 
Smith. It is a law of nature, that the whole mass of 
blood in their system should be constantly exposed 
to currents of fresh air from the external atmosphere. 
The apparatus to effect this are the heart and lungs, 
situated in the cavity of the chest, and occupying a 
considerable portion of the viseeral revion of the hn- 
man body, During day and night, waking or asleep, 
this delicate and wondrous!y-organised apparatus is 
incessantly at work; from the eradle to the grave 
there is no halt nor delay in the movement of the 
arterial stream. 
in the lungs is associated with a corresponding net- 
work of bli 
nexion thus established, the vital air, by the act of 
respiration, is brought 
the blood, and a quality absolutely essential to ani- 
mal life imparted to it. Ly the act of inspiration 
pure air (air impregnated with oxygen) is carried 
into the system; and by the act of expiration im- 
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od vessels, and throuech the intimate con- 


bangs , 
tiea!l contact with 


into cher 


pure air (air deprived of oxygen, and impregnated | 


with carbonic acid ens) is carried out of the system. 

When the function of respiration is calmly and 
naturally performed, there are e! 
in a minute, consequently 1080 in an hour, or 25,920 
in twenty-four hours, iy each inspiration one pint 
of air is sent into the lungs, and, consequently, in 
one minute eighteen pints, in one hour upwards of 
two hogsheads, and in twenty-four hours upwards 
of fifty-seven hocshends. In the usual degree of 
health there are seveuty-two prleations of the heart 
in one minute; by every pulsation of the heart there 
are sent to the lunes two ounces of blood, conse- 
quently, in one minute 146 ounces, being within 
eighteen cubic inches, exactly one imperial gallon; 
in ene hour nearly 450 pints, or upwards of one 
hogshead ; and in twenty-four hours nearly 11,000 
pints, or upwards of twenty-four | ' One 
cireuit of the system fs performed by the blood in 
160 seconds, consequi nth , 540 cireuits in twenty- 
four hours ; so that thore are three complete « irenits 


of the blood throuch the human svstem in every 


| 
wre heads, 


The inunense network of air-cells | 


eight minutes of time. The evident purpose, there. 
fore, of this delicate and complex structure and its 
wonderful action, which we have been describing, 
is to aérate the blood—to effect its complete venti- 
lation. 

It follows clearly, from the foregoing explanation 
of the human economy, that a constant supply of 
fresh air is absolutely required for the maintenance 
of health, and that we cannot disregard what is neces- 


sary to secure a proper chemical condition of the at- 
'mosphere, without suffering that punishment which 


is sure to follow every transgression of a natural 
law. 

Now, wherever animal or vegetable decomposition 
is going forward, poisonous gases are evolved, which, 
mixing with the atmosphere, pollute it, and render 
it unfit for healthy respiration, and fatal to life. 
Where human beings live erowded together in com- 
munities, there must be continually large masses of 
animal and vegetable substances, the refuse of 
matters essential to subsistence, accumulating, if 
proper provision be not made for their removal, 
Should such decomposing matter be not immediately 
and regularly removed, the volatile and poisonous 
gases which it generates are inspired in the air 
Which is breathed, and passes direetly into the cur- 
rent of the circulation; thus, as already shown, 
three distinct and fresh portions of this poison must, 
of necessity, be transmitted to every remote corner 
of the human system in every eight minutes of time. 
When the poison is concentrated, death ensues in 








ehteen respirations | 





ithe eourse of a few hours, or even minutes ; when 
| diluted, it exhibits a more slow, yet equally certain 
| progress, producing a gradual deterioration and cor- 
| ruption ef the whole inass of the blood, and a disor- 
|ganisation of tlie solid tissues, as exhibited in those 
‘violent derangements of the system which constitute 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and other severe epidemics, 
the more lingering resu!ts of the malaria of ill-venti- 
lnted and drained Jocalities are seen in serofula and 
consumption—inall the variety of diseases technically 
called Cachectic. 

In a report laid upen the table of the House of 
/Commons in the beginning of July last, detailing 
|a series of experiments made with Monsieur Le 
| Doyen’s Disinfecting Fluid, (nitrate of lead,) and 
| bearing the signatures of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
| Mr. Grainger, and Mr. Toynbee, well known for 
| their admirable evidence betore the Health of Towns 
Commissioners, we are furnished with a very lucid 
explanation by which animal and vegetable exhala- 
tions pollute the atmosphere aud affect animal life. 
‘the report states :— 


‘*The gas on which the odours of putrifying substances 
chiefly depend is sulphuretted hydrogen. This gas is evolved 
during the putrefaction both of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter, but more copiously froin the decomposition of the latter; 
it is this gas especially which gives its peculiar foptor to 
night-soil. The strong and punyent smell whieh is so cop- 
stantly experienecd wherever night-soil is accumulated is 
| considerable masses is dae to ammonia. 
| **Suiphuretted hydrogen is ainong the most deadly of the 
| poisonous gases; two or three cubie inches of it injected into 
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a vein, into the chest, or under the skin of an animal, cause 
instant death, <A rabbit inciosed ina bag containing it died in 
} ten minutes, although its head was left free, so as to allow it 
lta breathe the pire atmosphere. Nine quarts in into 
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THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


mioute. Even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, it 
retains its poisonous propertics in a high degree. The in- 
jection of one part of it, mixed with 800 parts of common 
air, proved rapidly fatal to a dog ; and when diluted with 
1500 parts of common air, it is fatal to birds. 

‘* Numerous instances are on record in which this gas has 

ved instantly fatal to human beings. When the eifluvia 
of cesspools happen to be in a concentrated state, and are 
breathed incautiously, death may take place as instantane- 
ously as fyom a stroke of lightning. Many remarkable cases 
of this kind have occurred in France, where the contents oi 
the fosses d’uisance are allowed to accumulate for a long 
period, and where care is taken to construct them in such a 
manner as to prevent the escape of the liquid and gaseous mat- 
ter. Some time ago, four men iell victims to this poison 
while clearing-out a privy near brompton, and still more re- 
cently a similar accident happened at Claphain. 

‘** A gas which, when concentrated, is tus capable of pro- 
ducing instant death, must be capable of producing disease 
even when largely diluted with air. We know trom ex- 
perience that it does so ; we detect its presence in dwelling- 
houses by its odour; we see its iniluence in the slowly- 
poisoned blood of the inhabitauts ; we trace its remoter con- 
sequences in the fevers and cieleras that follow ; and we 
learn the final result in the mortuary record of the registrar- 
general. Few understand what a cesspool really is ; few 
have seen from every point of the surface of its contents this 
poisonous gas bubbling up as if ia strong ebullition ; few 
could tolerate it, if, a single our after, they had once been 
shown by the evidence of their senses what they are con- 
stantly breathing night and day.’’ 

If it were worth while to argue a case so often 
stated, this report furnishes the means. 

As an illustration of the iniluence of putrified 
animal and vegetable maticr on the human consti- 
tution, Dr. Majendie, the well-known French physio- 


logist, produced a poison therefrom, which had the | 


most injurious and fatal effects on the human system, 
and, in a state of high concentration, capable of caus- 
ing instantaneous death. Ly cold and other agents 





he condensed it, and found that by applying it to an| 


animal formerly in good healta, he destroyed life, 


with the intense symptoms of malignant fever. Ten | 
or twelve drops of water containing this matter were | 


injected into the jugular vein of a dog, and in a 
short time it was seized with acute fever, the action 
of the heart was inordinately excited, the respiration 
accelerated, the heat of the surface increased, the 
prostration of strength extreine, the muscular power 
s0 exhausted that the animal lay on the ground un- 
able to make the slightest movement. After a 


period it was seized with the identical black vomit, | 
. . . ‘ . . . | 
so characteristic of yellow fever, and what is still 


more remarkable is the fact, that by varying the 
intensity or dose of the poison, he could produce 
fever of almost any type, endowed with almost any 
degree of mortal power.* When diffused in the atmos- 
phere, this poison taken in by the lump, or absorbed 
by the larger surface of the skin, enters the blood, and 
produces diseases of varying maliguity, moditied as 
the causes inay be of animal or vegetable origin. 
Thus when the effluvium from marshes or decayed 
vegetable matter was employed, intermittant fever 
(as ague) and remittant fever were produced, but 
when that from animal matter was experimented 
with, typhus, and the order of fevers marked by a 
ution of power in all the functions of the body, 
and 4 general disposition to putreseency both in the 
solids and fluids, were invariab! y produced, 
ee SNES - 
* Walker’s Gatherings from Graveyards, page 120. 
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Such being the character of the effluvia continu. 
ally in the process of generation wherever human 
beings are congregated together, the ultimate end of 
sewerage, drainage, ventilation, and an adequate sup- 
ply of water, is to rid the air of these deleterious ingre- 
dients, and to maintain it in a fit state for respira- 
tion. Both in sleeping and dwelling rooms, as well 
as in the streets, is it necessary to watch carefully 
the state of the atmosphere, in order that its foreign 
and dangerous particles may be neutralised or ear- 
ried off, and its vitality repaired by the infusion of 
fresh oxygen. Experience has amply shown, and 
still continues to exhibit the effects of the neglect of 
these sanatory conditions in a puny and diseased 
population, for the circumstances which, in the 
crowded localities of our great towns, deprive the 
poorer classes of a renewed supply of fresh air, at the 
same time positively corrupt what air they have, 
obliging them constantly to breathe a poisoned atmo- 
sphere, thus producing tainted constitutions, liable to 
be affected by acute diseases from the slightest 
sauses, and sowing the seeds of the slower, yet more 
destructive affections of scrofula and consumption. 

This view of the question has received ample sup- 
port from the first medical authorities of the day, and 
especially from the witnesses examined before the 
Health of Towns Commissioners. Mr. Toynbee 
says— 

‘The constant respiration of the same air th their ill-ven- 
tilated apartments is the main cause of the scrofulous taint 
which to such an enormous extent corrupts and enfeebles the 
constitution of the poorer classes and that of their oy 
if the air respired be entirely pure, there may be bad food, 
bad clothing, and want of personal cleanliness, but scrofulous 
diseases are not developed.’’ 

‘*'The impure air of workshops,"’ says Dr. Guy, ‘and 
the similarly uuwholesome dwellings of the poor, are the chief 
causes of the serofulous diseases to which they and their 
children are so sulject.’’ 

Sir James Clarke, one of the best authorities on 
scrofula and consumption, declares that— 


“TT? 
am 


‘* The babitual respiration of the same air in ill-ventilated 
workshops in large towns is a powerlul means of augmenting 
the hered-tary disposition to serofula, and even of inducing 
such a disposition de novo. 

‘‘ If an infant born in perfect health and of the healthiest 
parents be kept in close rooms in which free ventilation is 
neglected, a few months will sutfice to induce tuberculous 
; ix, the ecoustitutional affection which invari- 
ably pree ‘des the appearance of consumption, ”’ 


According to the returns furnished to the Regis- 
trar-General, the annual deaths from consumption 
alone amount in average years to about 60,000; and 
by analysis of the data on which this resulé ip 
founded, it appears that the relative proportion of 
cases of consumption among the classes of gentlemen, 
tradesmen or shopkeepers, and labouring men, are 
respectively, as 16, 30, and 30; the extra develop. 
ment of it among the two latter classes arising in a 
great degree from the defective ventilation of houses, 
shops, and places of work. 

Next to consumption, the most prevaleut disease of 
this country is fever, also arising in a great degree 
from waut of veutilation and defective drainage. 
Though less fatal than the former disease, fever 
much more rapid in iis progress; aud, while 
victims number but one-half, for every death there 
at least cight cases of sickness. Of the 16,000 
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die of fever, in average years, (for the extraordinary | 
circumstances of the past year are scarcely fair as_ 
the basis of a calculation,) at least, 12,000 lives might | 
be saved by good sanatory arrangements. This. 
disease is peculiarly the creature of animal and vege-_ 
table miasma, and is fed by marshes, stagnant | 
water, cesspools, and gully-holes, and is ever found 
prevalent in close courts and alleys where there is a| 
deficiency of air and drainage. | 

According to a statement drawn up by Dr. Guy, | 
physician to King’s College Hospital, London, from | 
the returns of the Registrar-General, it appears that 
the following is the relative mortality of the town 
and country districts of England in ordinary years :— 


Country District. Town District. 





Population to the square mile. 199 5,100 
Annnal deaths in 1,000,000.....19,300 27,073 
Annual excess in Town dis- 

tricts 7,77 
Rate of mortality ~~ lin 52 1 in 37 





He also supplies further particulars as to the rate 
of mortality in different places :— 
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From this it appears that the inhabitants of| 
London, as compared with England at large, lose, 
on an average, eight years of their lives ; and those | 
of Liverpool 19. Taking the population of the 
large towns of England at 4,000,000, the annual | 
waste of life is between 31,000 and 32,000, © Taking 
the average number of deaths for the three years 
1840-41-42, and comparing that number with the | 
population, as ascertained by the census of 1841, we’ 
obtain the following results :—Liverpool loses every | 
year 35 in the thousand ; Manchester, 32; Bristol, | 
31; Hull and Leicester, 30; Preston, 29 ; and so | 
on until we come, step by step, to Halifax and Kid- | 
derminster, which have a mortality of 21 in the| 
thousand. Several towns of considerable size pre- | 

| 





sent the still more favourable rate of 20 in the! 
thousand, 2 per cent., or 1 in 50, 

The mortality of our large towns, therefore, varies. 
from 35 in the 1000—that of unhappy Liverpool, to. 
20 in the 1000—that of several populous towns. 
The mortality of England is 22 in the 1000, or 1 
in 45. 

Dr. Guy gives the following statement of the 
diseases which occasion the excessive mortality of 
large towns :—Deaths in 1,000,000 from smallpox, 


in the country, 500; town, 1000: from measle 8, 
country, 350; town, 900 : scarlet fever, country, 
500 ; town, 1000: typhus, country, 1000; town, 





1,250 : epidemic and contagious disorders toge ther, | 
country, 3,400; town, 6000. (Waste of life in| 
towns under this head 2,600 a year.) Diseases of | 
infants.—Teething, convulsions, water in the head, | 
country, 1,300 ; town, 3,500. (Waste of infant life 
under this head, 2,200 a year.) Scrofulous diseases | 
and consumptious, country, 3,800; town, 4,600— 
total excess of deaths 5500 in the million ; so that 
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there is a waste of 22,000 in the 4,000,000 inhabitants 
of large towns. Dr. Guy further declares, that if 
the sanatory state of the entire country was raised to 
the level of the most healthy counties, so that in- 
stead of one death annually in every 46, there should 
be only one in 54, the annual saving of life would be 
no less than 49,549, or one-seventh of the whole 
‘number of deaths. * 
| As the metropolis, upon the whole, is one of the 
‘healthiest of our large towns, and as considerable 
| atte ‘ntion has been lately attracted to its sanatory 
condition, on account of the opposition of the corpo- 
| sation and other public bodies to the Health of 
Towns Bill, we shall now proceed to show how bad is 
the condition of even the best of our great cities, and 
how untrue is the allegation of certain interested 
parties in the corporation, when they declare its 
sanatory condition to be most satisfactory.‘ — 

It will be seen at a glance that no city can be 
better placed for ventilation and drainage than the 
metropolis, It is situated on a magnificent tidal 
river, and with the exception of a portion of the 
Surrey side on land which rises with a gentle ineli- 
nation from the Thames. The soil on both sides of 
the stream is gravel, the most favourable for drain- 
age ; and the city possesses the advantage of being 
ventilated by the currents of air occasioned four 
times a-day from the rising and falling of the tides. 
There is thus no part of London that does not admit 
of the fullest ventilation and drainage, and of the 
refuse being carried away by sewers in connection 
with the river ; yet in the districts which offer the 
best natural advantages for this, the greatest amount 
of disease and mortality is found to prevail. By 
way of illustration, we may take two districts at the 
opposite ends of the metropolis, each about equal in 
point of natural sanatory advantages—W hitechapel, 
and St. George’s Hanover Square. In the former, 
a comparatively elevated district, according to the 
returns of the Registrar-General, the expectation of 
life is with females 34 years ; with males 51 years. 
In the latter district, the value of life for females is 
39 years ; for males 37 years—the difference being 
entire ‘ly attributable to artificial sanatory causes. 

In one of the reports of the Registrar- General, 
the several districts of the metropolis are divided 
into three groups of ten districts each ; and bearing 
the titles of the healthiest, the medium, and the 
unhealthiest. 


‘* The ten healthiest districts, with an allowance of 202 


square yards of space to each person, have a mortality of 1 
in 49. 


‘* The ten medium districts, with about half the space, 
namely, 102 square yards, lose 1 in 41. 


‘While the ten unhealthiest, with the meagre allowance 
of 32 square yards to each inhabitant, have a mortality of 1 


in 36.’” 

Tere we have a clearly-established ratio between 
atmospheric space and mortality, for, be it observed, 
several of the unhealthiest districts are the best 
situated naturally for drainage and ventilation. 
One of the healthy, and one of the unhealthiest dit 
tricts, are in close proximity, the difference being 








————, 


* This branch of the subject will be more fully illustrated 
in @ tabular statement, founded on the returns of the Regit 
trar-General, which will be given hereafter, 
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occasioned solely by artificial circumstances. The dis- | 
tricts referred to are St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
St. Giles’. It is found that the gentry who inhabit 
the open, square, and broad streets of the former, | 
live on an average forty years, while the working 
classes of the latter, forced to occupy narrow 
lanes, blind alleys, unventilated courts, and dark | 
-ellars, live not, on an average, seventeen years— 
that is, as compared with the other class, they lose 
twenty-three years of their lives. In Shoreditch, 
one of the most crowded and badly-conditioned of 
the eastern districts, the loss of life, comparatively 

speaking, is still greater, the difference betwe nS 
the lives of the two classes, the gentry and the) 


artizans, being twenty-eight years. 


Dr. Southwood Smith, referring to the records of 
the London Fever Hospital, situated in the east, 
says— | 


«They prove indubitably that there are certain localities 
in the metropolis and its vicinity which are the constant 
seats of fever, from which this disease is never absent, though 
it may prevail less extensively, and be less severe in some 
years, and even in some seasons of the same year, than in 
others. 

‘‘In every district in which fever returns frequently and 
prevails extensively, there is uniformly bad sewerage, a bad 
supply of water, a had supply of scavengers, and a constant 
accumulation of filth; and I have observed this to be so 
uniformly and generally the case, that I have been accus- 
tomed to express the fact in this way :—if you trace down 
the fever districts on a map, and then compare that map with 
the map of the Commissioners of Sewers, you will find that 
wherever the Commissioners of Sewers have not been, there 
fever is prevalent; and, on the contrary, wherever they have 
been, there fever is comparatively absent.”’ 





One of the eastern outskirts of the civic monarchy 
is thus further described to the Commissioners by 
the same witness :— 


** The place called Punderson’s Gardens is a long, narrow 
street, in the centre of which is an open sunk-gutter, in which | 
filth of every kind is allowed to accumulate and putrefy. A| 
mud-bank on each side commonly keeps the contents of this 
gutter in their situation ; but sometimes, and especially in | 
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hot weather, the gutter overflows, its contents are poured 
into the neighbouring houses, and the street is rendered 
nearly impassable.’’ . . . . ‘** The street is wholly without 


drainage of any kind. Fever constantly breaks out in it, 
and extends from house to house; it has lately been very 
prevalent here, and we have had several fatal cases from it 
in the London Fever Hospital. The open area called Lamb's 
Fields is about 700 feet in length, and 300 feet in breadth ; 
of this space about 300 feet are constantly covered with 
stagnant water, winter and summer. In the part thus sub- 
merged there is always a quantity of putrefying animal and 
vegetable matter, the odour of which at the present moment 
is most offensive. An open, filthy ditch encircles this place, 
which, at the western extremity, is from eight to ten feet 
wide.”’ . . . . ‘* Nothing can be conceived more disgusting 
than the appearance of this ditch for an extent of from 300 
to 400 feet; the odour of the effluvia from it is at this 
moment most offensive. Lamb's Fields is the fruitful source 
of fever to the houses which immediately surround it, and to 
the small streets which branch from it. Particular houses 
were pointed out to me, from which entire families have been 
swept away; and from several of the streets fever is never 
absent.’’ 


Dr. Smith adds— 


‘‘ T know that no verbal description of these places can 
convey any conception of their disgusting and poisonous con- 
dition ; they must be seen to be at all understood; and 
when seen every one involuntarily exclaims, ‘Can such a 
state of things exist in a country that has made any progress 
in civilization” These places had remained in this state 
many years, and no one had made any attempt to improve 
them; and now, after an account of their condition has been 
published to the world upwards of five years, they are allowed 


to remain just the same! 


Since this evidence was given, a change has been 
made in this district. Several of the worst houses 
in Punderson’s Gardens have been pulled down, and 
the drainage has been considerably improved. The 
construction of the Eastern Counties Railway has 
likewise contributed towards a better state of things 
in Lamb’s Fields, in the removal of several bad 
streets and old buildings, The stagnant ditch still 
remains, though it is covered over to some extent, 
in consequence of some new streets which are in 


progress, 


( To be continued. ) 


OLD SONGS. 


BY ELIZBETH YOUATT. 


In ancient times, the Muses were said to be only 
three, Mneme, or * Memory -? Metele, or “* Medita- 
tion ;” and Aoide, or * Song.”’ According to the poet 
Aleman, they were the daughters of Uranus and Gea, | 
dwelling in Mount Helicon, but nevertheless children | 
of Earth. It is of the last-mentioned of these three | 
gentle sisters that we are about to write, claiming 
her as one of the sweetest of our household deities to 
this day. 

_ Music has been ealled “an artistic union of inar- 
ticulate sounds and rhythm, exciting agreeable sen- 
sations, and raising mental images and emotions 
directly or indirectly pleasing. As an adjunct, it is a 
beautiful illustration of language; combined with 
the sister art, it becomes a highly ornamental kind of 
eloquence.” It is a tuneful link between the present 
and the past—a sweet and mysterious voice, whis- 
pering of by-gone days—and friends—and scenes— 








and bright, fairy hopes that may never come again. 


“Musical floods of tears!” to quote the words of 
one of its most enthusiastic votaries—‘“‘ gushes of 
pure joyfulness! exquisite embodiments of fugitive 
thoughts!’ A thing of dreams, and memories, and 
beauty! Melodious outpourings of genius, that slip 
into the heart, as dear old Christopher North says, 
just like light, no one knows how, filling its chambers 
sweetly and silently, and leaving it nothing more to 
desire for perfect contentment. 

Madame De Staél advocates the infinite superiority 
of instrumental over vocal music, on account of the 
vagueness of the former leaving so much to the 
imagination; while Metastasio deseribes it as pos- 
sessing that advantage over poetry, which a univer- 
sal language has over a particular one. But this 
is a subject upon which we have no intention of 
entering, the present paper being devoted to the 
thoughts and reminiscences indissolubly connected 
with Old Song—and who has not some such? 
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We are told by Lucretius, that “the birds tanght 
man to sing.” “And did God teach the birds?” 
asked one who was too bright and pure for this world, 
and is now, we trust, among the angels in heaven. 
The expression of that childish face, with the clear 
earnest eves, and thoughtful brow, is haunting us 
yet. “Did God teach the birds? or did they burst 
out singing all at once, when they opened their eyes 
upon so beautiful a world‘ I do not think I should 
have required teaching, it seems so natural to sing 
when we are happy!” Like that young child, many 
of our ancient philosophers believe song and speech 
to have been cocval. 

Music among the Greeks is a comprehensive tern 
signifying poetry sang with some sort of accompani- 
ment. According to tradition, Cadmus with his 
Pheenicians originaily introduced music 
But Plutarch, in his “ Dialogue on Music,” first | 
makes Lycias a professor of the art, repeats the! 
statement of Heraclides, that Amphion, the son of 
Jupiter and Antiope, taught the Greeks to compose 
and sing lvrie poetry: then by a second interlocutor, | 
Soterichus contradicts the first, assigning to 


int ) { meece, 


Anoallo | 





! 
| 
| 
} 


the merit of having easel Greeee into a musical. 


nation— Apollo, the singer, he is termed by Ilorace. 


“By what is called Greek 1 music, therefore,” writes |! 


the ableauthorof that article in Knight's C 
“we understand the union of poctry 


velopredia, 
and musie, the for- | 


mer of the two exercising the greatest sway over the | 


mind, because expressing noble sentime: 
fully inculeating religion and morality —teaching 
dience to the laws—exciting generous feclings—and 
inspiring patriotism and courage. m isthus only that 
we can for the eflects said to be wrought by 
And again, he pasar his belief that 


a 


nts——crace- 


robe- 


account 
ancient music.” 
it is the blending of harmony and song, which umdle- 
niably operated with such amazing force « 
of the people—musie being but 
According to Viato and 
had their old songs, 
to the pr l 


‘sent dav, 
associations, 


mall classes 
the ally of verse. 
Aristotle, the Greeks, too, 


ROTI of which have dese ‘T} le q 


full of classical and traditional! 
Ilomer is said to have 
is so delightful as to hea 
positions’ The expression, the soul of the poctry, 
coming from his lips just as it w lied-up from the 
deep fountain of inspiration, the my of which 
are so little understood by the uninitiated, What 
is so delightful as to sct some favour! 
tune of our own, and sing it to weariness—if that 
possible ? It is pleasant 
find his works 
but to hear his own sones, 
Jland—ah! that is fame inde: 
Rousseau deseribes 
lyrical poem, founded commonly on acreeable sul 
jects, to which a » 
singing it on familiar occasions, either : 
friends, or to a beloved object: and even: 
to dissipate the enn of the rich, and to lichten thi 
eare and labours of the poor’—but thei 
charm must ever rest in ceseciation. 143 
needed that they should possess any peculi 
ot their own, but will bx quite suffi ‘jen! if th 
to call up a faint remembrance of the last tim 
heard them ; and of the dear ones who n iw) 


¢ m4 1} 4 
sang his o W hat 


ra poct sing his own com- 


Vn epics, 


rsterie 


enough for an author to 
translated into a foreign language; 
unexpectcdly, in a far 


sony tha 
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been withusthen. If they bring back the past, even 
though it be in sorrow—the melody remaining when 
the voice that warbled it so sweetly is hushed in 
death ! 


oA well-known tune 
Which in some de ar scene we have loved to hear-— 


Ret nel mber *d now in sad jens ? 


“ We would liken music,” says L. E. L., ** to Alad- 
din’s lamp, worthless in itself—not so for the spirits 
which obey its call. We love it for the buried hopes, 
the garnered memorics, the tender feelings it can 
summon with a touch.” 

“As chil a eclebrated authoress, 
|“ and before the sister-band was broken and divided 
| by death and I well remember, a 
| 
| 





lren,”? writes 
hange, we had, 
leasant eustom of singine in turns, cither at our 
retired to rest. And I have 

many atime, when I happ:ned to lic awake at night, 
|) he ard iny little sister still singing on m Ker sleep, 
The memory ef my gladsome and innocent childhood 
comes back like a spell, whenever I hear those old 


songs!” 


’ 
ieedlework, or after we 





ifow truly has the Poct said— 


‘*'Thore is delight in singing, though none hear 
beside the singer 1’” 
| It is so natural to sing when one is happy. Ona 


bright sunny day for instanee—or as we sit alone— 


‘lor go about our household tasks—ay, and even at 


hy long Sil we, 


mn) “asavervy brief, | 


pee desk, when the mood is on us, the nei isible Aoide, 
Hlow an old 
a few lines , of one, heard 
2 sudden, like a flash 
for days and wecks, ever 
in our thoughts and on our lips, breaking forth half- 
involuntarily into then, as strangely it 
fades away, and returns not again for years; just as 
if its mi had gone to gladden some one else. 
ricken us into silenee, 
broken 
us irresistibly, as it were, 
“1 melody, so that we have 
wept to find ourselves singing, and yet sang on until 
we forgot our weeping ! 


‘and the heart’s musie will have vent 
| 

song, or sometimes only 
Hack all of 


haunting us 


comes 
of lightning, 


words—and, 


moryv 
. . | 4 
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llow of 
has a few notes of 


‘Tl sorrow 

eral Pam 
some old familiar song 
the spell, and compelled 


to join in that well-love 


We can remember, years ago, going on a visit to 
one who, although pers nally unknown to us at the 
time, we had been accustomed to regard with no 
and feeling, as the young 
strange and among 
window the following 
iInorning, we chanced to hear our hostess singing in 
the ¢g ‘Lhat 
acharim in removing the barrier 
between us, and dissipating those eauseless fears, 
that happy aud 


little awe and reverence, 


are apt to feel in a 
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sit. Look round you, for instanee, at the soirée 
concert-room a. perhaps, comes an instru- 


tnental performanee by a brilliant and popular masi- 


cian, whose spirit, as Dellini says of Leethoven, 
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i} into the beauty of the conce prion, others admire and 
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exquisite finish of his execution. Some, lulled by!| cal erced of the Hindoos, regarding musical effect, 
those sweet sounds, suffer their thoughts to wander|| which they strictly connect with past events, believ- 


away in a pleasant, dreamy idleness, the spell of ‘ing that it arises from our recalling to memory the 
which is only broken at last by their cessation. |airs of Paradise, heard in a state of pre-existence— 
And not a few wonder when it is to end, and the|| mistaking the inspirations of genius for the dreams 
singing begin. ‘of immortality? The Egyptians believe that men 

And now follows an Italian air from the last new|| were spirits fallen from a brighter world, and that 
Opera. Half the people present, in all probability,}) a genius stands at the entrance of mortal life with 
do not understand the language, and are trying to|/a Lethean cup in his hand, from w Lich every soul 


look as if they did ; but in spite of that splendid|| before it wanders out, is forced to take adeep oblivious 
cht, awakening with only a confused and indis- 


yoice, it is a dull affair forthem. And even when di 
ast. Among these glimpses 


the talent of the singer rises, as we have known it'| tiket recoilection of the p: 
of the * better-land,’’ harmony is supposed to be one 


of the most frequent occurrence. Plato has a 








to do superior to all language, electrifying, and 
taking the admiration of her hearers, as it were 
by storm, with her charming cadences, and bird-like | similar faith, and looks upon the human s ul as an 
notes, and drawing down one unanimous burst of ‘exile from its radiant home, followed by infinite 
applause—it is still but a poor triumph compared to aspirations, and haunting recollections of the Beau- 
that achieved by otd songs. 

“Now, Fanny, dear,” whispered an elderly gen- | 
tleman nearest to his companion, * they are g ving to | cur living poetesses ; *— 


tiful in sight and sound. How exquisitely has this 
|idea been shadowed forth bv one of the sweetest of 





sing your song!” ‘*A yearning to the Beautiful denied you, 
We turned involuntarily; but one glance was su! Shall strain your powers; 
ficient to assure us that the simple littie woman who Ideal nha ys _ over-glide you, 
looked up to him with her sweet, loving smile, was In ae aun aaa ar wills minor 
no authoress or son¢g-writer, but his wife; and the Your ears shall cross: 
air, one which in all probability she had sung to him And all fair sights shall mind you of diviner, 
years ago—before they were married perhaps. With sense of loss .”” 
The song was touching and plaintive. Old IIow often do we hear some sweet air whieh seems 


enough to have its memories—no light reeommoenda- | Strangely familiar, and yet, if we ever heard it 
tion in these davs of “ new music’’—all eould under- || betore, i tust have been thus—or in our dreams! 
. j ~ ; 
} } ~ 


stand—many felt it. Tears rushed unbidden into!; —a wild creed which Fancy revels in, at the same 


eyes, albeit unused to weeping. Those who siniled time that Reason rejects. But we willingly quit 
then, and there were not a few glad young hearts to | the my teries of phiilo ophy, for the realities of truth 
whom sorrow and sadness were but names, will weep and expericnec. 

perchance when they hear it again, at the recollee-|| A few years since, at a large soir’e, where half 


tion of that happy evening, and those who made its | the company were unknown to us, we chanced to sit 
happiness for them. There were less apparent | opposite a lady, who, but for subsequent events, 
manifestations of applause, and more deep and silent would in all probability have been passed over 
rer search afier the principal 


gratification. The elderly gentleman was the ouly|| Unnoticed in our eag 

one who did not look quite satisiied—nothing could || stars 1 the lite ary heimisph re—those wandering 
equal the remembrance of Fanny’s singing for him ; lights which had ever a strange charm for us. She 
and yet, as he said, wi it was pleasant enough to was below the middle size, with nothing striking 
listen, and think of old times.” either in dress or manner—one of those « very-day 


A venerable-looking woman, with the tears still | {aces which Professor Longtellow happily compares 
glistening on her pale cheeks, and mourning in her} ito “a hook, where no line is w ritten, BaVO perlbaps 


. e . » a 
dress, but still more in her face, turned to whisper | @ date!” 
. e ? ’ . 
something to her companion :— On a sudden the hum of eager voices was hushed 
“That was our poor Mary’s song—bless her!” || into silence, or only heard in suppressed whispers ; 


We thought of ** she—the silver tongued,” so|/and some one conmenced singing an old Seoteh 


exquisitely deseribed by Christopher North, in his | ballad, simple and characteristic, but not remarkable 
paper on Christmas Dreams, “ as about to sing an || for any depth of sentiment. The heart creates its 
old ballad, words and air alike, hundreds of years | own pathos, The lady before mentioned shuddered, 
old—and sing she doth, while tears bevin to. fali, |! and changed eolour as she listened. ller bosem 
with a voice too mournfully beautiful long to breathe | heaved with some hidden and painful emotion. 
below. And cre another Christinas shall have come || She strogvled evid: utly and vainly against it, beeom- 
with its falling SnOWS, doomed to be mute on earth, | ing at | neth so feart illy pale, that we could not 
but to be hymning in ileaven,”’ || belp asking if she were ill, She looked up half- 
But, after all, the Mary referred to might have|| unconsciously—the look was no longer # fair un- 
been married only, and gone away from the home of. | written scroll, but de iply indented with the traces 
her youth, or unhappy. The word “ poor’ has a | of sorrow and anguish. 
thousand significations, and is used in endearment as|| “ Take me away!” exelaimed she, wildly, and 
well as commiseration. limploringly. “I cannot bear this!” ’ 
Why is it that we are “never merry when we We went into the anti-room. bortunaicly there 
sweet music?” That, according to Shelley,—|| W#s no one there ; and sitting down, she covered 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought?’ || her face with her hands, and wept and sobbed like 


Can there be aught of truth in the wild and poeti- ® Mis E, B, Barrett, 
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a child, evidently forgetting that she was not alone. 
And then recovering herself by a strong effort, and 
with a convulsive laugh, that was sadder far than 
tears, began to apologise for the trouble she had 
given, and to murmur something about the heat and 
the crowd, as she carelessly arranged her dark hair, 
so that it fell like a shadow over her pale face. Just 
then, one of her party, who were all strangers to us, 
came in search of her, and we re-entered the room 
together. 

We saw her once again in the course of the even- 
ing, laughing and talking with much animation, 
and apparent gaiete de cur ; but failed in all our 
endeavours to learn her name. Nor could our kind 
hostess, among her two hundred guests, be brought 
t» recollect and identify that particular one who 
had so much interested us, And having no means 
of ascertaining her real history, we were forced to 
content ourselves with imagining a dozen different 
ones, all more or less connected with Old Songs. 

‘* Show me a heart,” writes L. E. L., “ without its 
hidden wound!” And we verily believe, that how- 
ever outwardly calm and self-possessed, each have 
their secret sorrow, unguessed, unpitied, unrevealed, 
but for those lightning touches of association, which, 
unlocking the barriersof a cold, but necessary reserve, 
give us transient glimpses of asad and sorrowful 
romance, oftentimes when least expected. 

Song-love, if we may so express it, is a home 
fecling—Aoide, a household deity. The maiden 
sings among her flowers, or at her daily tasks. 
The mother sings to the infant on her breast; and 
again, the little children, as they grow up around 
her, sing at their merry play. But by-and-bye, all 
of a sudden, perhaps, one young voice is hushed ! 
and the mother weeps to hear the same song warbled 
by other lips; and then smiles again in the trust- 
ing faith of her meck heart, to think that little one, 
through the merits of the Redeemer, may be singing 
still—in heaven. The young wife sings to her 
husband, and he is a lover once again. The 
daughter sings to her father and mother when the 
toils of the day are over, and they gather round the 
hearth, some ancient ditty for the hundredth time, 
to which the old people listen with tears in their 
eyes ; she thinking the while of other things; for 
that song has no charm for her, ‘save that they 
love to listen to it. They calling to mind the scenes 
and hopes of the Past, and hearing in imagination 
the voices of those who have been resting in the 
quiet grave years ago, the mother remembers how 
she used to sing it when a girl, gathering wild 
flowers in her native wood, and the father that 
memorable day when he heard it for the first time. 
It was a bright epoch in both their lives. 

Mrs. Ellis imagines a sweet scene, which may not 
be altogether ideal—of a brother, a prodigal—an 
alien from the paths of peace—a dweller in distant 
lands, still haunted by this fireside music, telling 
him, as it were, to return, until he exclaims at 
length, in the beautiful language of Seripture, “ ] 
will arise, and go to my father!” How readily— 
how joyfully is he received and forgiven. Neverthe- 
less, a feeling of estrangement steals over them 
almost imperceptibly—the inevitable result of a long 
absence. Presently the sister sits down to the in- 
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strument ; she touches a few chords, and begins to 
sing. It is the evening hymn. How often have 
they sang it together years ago ; and now once 
again their voices blend ; but his has grown manly 
since then, and yet, when he first began, it trembied 
like that of a little child. The whole family join in 
the sacred melody—heart and voice united, as of 
old. That hymn has broken down the barriers of 
time and change, and made them all one again. 

We have known the memory of a hymn, under 
the blessing of God, to be more powerful even than 
this in recalling the wanderer back to penitence and 
peace, and realising the ery of the returning prodi- 
gal, in its true and Scriptural sense ;—a sweet and 
touching reminiscence, but scarcely suited to the 
character of our present paper. 

How exquisitely simple and natural is Burgs’.de- 
scription of “ Bonnie Jean :”— 

‘* And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 


The blithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she.’’ 


We knew just such a one, years ago. Her real 
name was Margaret, but we have called her Jean, 
ever since we read it. Thus would she go about the 
house, always busy, and always merry ; working 
and singing, so that it did one’s heart good to hear 
her. She was not rich or accomplished—having 
been brought up at home, under the eye of a kind 
and judicious parent, who took care not to sacrifice 
the useful to the ornamental. Jean possessed no 
instrument, and we are not sure that she could have 
played above half-a-dozen tunes on it if she had ; 
but her ear was quick, and her voice sweet and ex- 
pressive. The old father thought that no one in the 
world sang like his Margaret, and was never tired of 
asking her for “* My ain Fireside,” “ John Ander- 
son my Jo,” “The Banks o’ Doon,” and many 
others of the same kind—all of which she sang 
without music, generally as she sat at work, in a 
soft, plaintive voice, that was irresistibly touching. 
We can remember hearing her sing “ Auld Robin 
Gray” once, and weeping like a child. |The recol- 
lection of ‘* Bonnie Jean” is inseparably connected 
with these old songs, 

Lucy Grey had a voice like a bird—not powerful, 
but full of sweetness and expression. Whether it 
was that sweet voice, or her fair, gentle face, we 
know not, but wherever she went she won all hearts, 
and dearer than all to her—that of her brave cousin, 
Walter Graham. Scarcely an evening passed but 
he was sure to find some excuse for making his 
appearance at her mother’s house, where Lucy never 
wearied of playing his favourite songs, which became 
hers also from the moment he admired them. Sing- 
ing did not, however, hinder more serious matters ; 
and when Walter Graham was forced at length to 
rejoin his regiment, it was as the betrothed husband 
of hisecousin Lucy. But he never returned again ! 

Years passed away, and the sorrow-stricken girl 
arose up at length from her sick couch, to mingle in 
that world which seemed a dreary wilderness to her 
without him. We can fancy her sitting alone, and 


singing once more those well-remembered songs, 
pausing between each, as though the low, praisefal 








whisper of her dead lover could ever come agaiv, 
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gave in memory. Poor Lucy! And yet there are 
others more to be pitied—when old songs bring back 
the changed ! Thy grief is sweet compared to the 
agony—the bitterness—the wounded pride, and 
blighted affection, connected with such reminiscences, 

The poet bows down his lofty head to listen to the 
simple melodies of his childhood, and hold com- 
munion with the household spirits that come back 
at their call, as though it were but yesterday. 
What changes have passed over him since then! 
From a song-lover, he has become, by the most 
natural transition in the world, a song-writer. All 
true poets must needs be, more or less, admirers of old 
ballads ; it is a part of their sweet creed, as wor- 
shippers of the Beautiful! Hope whispers—what 
those songs are to him now, his may be to others, 
years hence; while the heart of the poet burns 
within him at the thought. 

“ Of all my compositions,” said a veteran author, 
as he sat tranquil and gray-headed, beneath the 
shade of his well-earned laurels, “ nothing perhaps 
has ever afforded me more real happiness than a 
song written years ago, at the commencement of my 
literary career, and before I became so completely 
absorbed in more abstruse studies. ‘The world has 
claimed all else, but the song still makes music in 
my heart and home. My children sing it to me 
every night; and sometimes in the day as well I 
hear them humming it; and they little think how 
it pleases me to listen. And they will sing it still, 
with tears maybe,” added the old man, “‘when I am 
dead and gone !” 

Two sisters sat together in their humble apart- 
ment; one wore a widow's cap; both were pale and 
sorrow-stricken, They worked on in silence, until 
a woman’s clear voice arose up all of a sudden from 
the narrow street beneath, and commenced singing 
an old ballad, while the widow’s tears fell fast. 

“Do you remember, Anne, where we last heard 
that song ¢” asked she. But her sister had forgotten. 
There were many tearful reminiscences, and a few 
sun-bright links in the chain of association, but this 
was not one of them for her. She had been sewing 
placidly on, the song and the singer alike unheeded, 
except once, when it just crossed her mind that it 
was a bitter day to be abroad in, and so thinly clad 
as that poor ballad-singer—somehow ballad-singers 
always do come out on wet days. 

“It was at the Jsle of Wight,” continued the 
young widow, following out the train of her own 
tangled thoughts. “ Surely you must recollect, dear 
Anne, how you and I and Frank set out to visit the 
new light-house, leaving the rest of our party com- 
fortably established at the little cottage adjoining 
the Sand-rock Hotel, and how we grew tired when 
little more than half-way, and sat down to rest. It 
was a still, moonlight evening, and Frank sang that 
very song tous. I have never heard it since, save 
in my dreams, until now. What a happy night that 
was! We never got as far as the light-house after 
all, but remained talking, and planning out a long 
future that was not to be. Ah! I little thought then 
of losing him so soon!” 

“ God's will be done!” said Anne gently. ‘* He 
sendeth sorrow in love, Jest our hearts should cling 
over much to earth,” 
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The ballad-singer passed on, and the sisters were 
left alone again, with the memory of the past. 

Once more the woman's shrill voice rose up, min- 
gled with the pattering of the rain against the ease- 
ment, and penetrated home after home in vain ; 
there was no kindred echo in the hearts of those who 
heard it. A veteran author, whose thoughts came 
slower than they were wont, what with age and 
poverty, and the incubus which weighs ever on those 
who are forced to coin poetry into bread—wearied 
and annoyed, sent down word that if she did not 
move on, he would give her in charge. But upon 
his wife’s observing that it was a terrible night to 
be abroad in, qualified the command by a few half- 
pence, and the half of their frugal supper. 

“ After all,” said he, with a smile, “it is easier 
writing songs here by our bit of fire (and it was but 
a bit), than singing them in the cold, wet streets.” 
A blessing surely rested on his poetry that night. 

Again the ballad-singer passed on, and her voice 
had more of melody in it. The kind face and 
gentle words of the poet’s wife had done her good, 
beside providing for the wants of the present hour ; 
and the poor, happily for them, in one sense, seldom 
look beyond. Presently the door of a respectable 
house opened, and a young woman, decently dressed, 
beckoned her forward, and slipped a shilling into 
her hand, observing that it was a wild night. The 
ballad-singer looked up astonished at receiving so 
much, and saw by the lamp-light traces of tears 
recently shed on the thin cheek of her benefactress. 
The young woman shook her head when she offered 
her one of the ballads which she had been singing, 
declaring with a sigh that she knew it by heart; and, 
interrupting her thanks and blessings by again clos- 
ing the door, went back into her neat little parlour, 
and leaning her head upon her hands, wept long and 
bitterly. 

A love of country, as well as kindred and friends, 
is indissolubly linked with old songs. The Swiss, 
although not in general a people of great suscepti- 
bility, are said to be peculiarly alive to this feeling ; 
and also the: Irish and Scotch, more especially the 
latter. How touching it is to hear home-songs in a 
strange land !—the simple melodies of childhood, 
hundreds and hundreds of miles away, like the sweet 
voices of familiar friends. Terpander, the Lesbian 
musician, is said to have quelled an insurrection in 
Lacedaemon by his songs. ‘* Who has not heard or 
read,’’ says a late author, “ of the extraordinary 
etlects of the Jacobite airs, so associated with the 
cause in which they had been such powerful agents, 
that even still they make the blood to tingle, and 
the heart to throb? and that enthusiasm which 
tlew like the electric spark through every rank where- 
ever the Marseilloise hymn was heard—a whole audi- 
ence rising simultaneously, and amidst the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and gestures of devotion, joining 
heart and voice in the national anthem—regiments 
dropping on their knees, and as it were, solemnly 
devoting themselves to the cause in which they were 
engaged ‘—or the Kans des Vaches, upon the hear- 
ing of which the poor expatriated Swiss soldiers were 
wout to melt into tears—many deserted—others fell 
ill—and not a few actually died, it is said, of mere 
home-sickness ¢”’ 
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OLD SONGS. 


We are told by Mr. Malone, that one night, when| 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was at Venice, the manager of 
the Opera, in compliment to the English gentlemen 
there, ordered the band to play an English ballad 
tane. It happened to be a popular air, which was 


nniversaries. Time is unmarked by memory and 
full of hope, Gradually, however, there arises a 
ealendar in our individual history, made up of such 
strange hieroglyphies as to be incomprehensible to 
any but ourselves, Bright days and hours never to 
played or sang in every street at the time of their|| be forgotten are signified only by a flower ora song. 
leaving London ; and by recalling to mind that /An old tune, registered long since in that fairy 
metropolis, with all its connections and endearing almanac, brings along with ita crowd of recollections 
circumstances, brought tears into the artist's eves, | that have not visited our minds for years, and seemed 
as well as into those of his countrymen who were pre- || to have gone away for ever—dim shapes familar 








sent. In all this the spell lies simply in an old song, | 
hallowed by memory and association. | 

Religion, also, has her old songs—the Canticles, | 
that * song of songs” —as the name 60 sweetly sig- | 
nifies “ the most beautiful song!’ And more an-| 
cient still, when Moses sang at the head of the tribes, | 
after the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, Miri-| 
am’s Song. The Songs of David, the Song of the 
Angels, the Songs of Zion, began on earth, and per- 
fected in Heaven. A theme full of holy and beautiful 
thoughts and imagining —hauntings of a glorious im- 
mortality, but all too saered for our present paper. 
Hymns are a kind of spiritual song, the influence of. 
which are perhaps more lasting than any other kind | 
of uninspired nelody. We learn therm in childhood, 
and in old age its memory comes back to gladden and 
to bless us. We lisp them at a mother’s knee, and 
murmur them on a dying-bed. A hymn is often 
among the last things retained by the fading’ 
memory—the last sound upon the trembling lips ;—_ 
like “ Much-afraid,”’ in the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” | 
we pass through the river singing. 

It is astonishing the pertinacity with whieh old | 
songs linger in the heart, long after things that. 
seemed of far more importance have been forgotten. | 
The aged man, looking dimly back upon childhood’s 
hardly-acquired love, remembers little else save its 
songs. We can well recolleet such an one, who for, 
many years filled the professor’s chair at Edinburgh, | 
and was justly celebrated as the first classical scholar 
ofhisday. But all these things have passed from 





jin most of our principal schools. 


tothe memory, forgotten and remembered again like 
the fragments of a dream. “Once more we walk the 
great city of the past,” so vividly deseribed by Pro- 
fessor Longfellow—* with its silent marble streets, 
‘and moss-grown walls, and spires uprising with a 
‘wave-like flickering motion;—and here, amid the 
/'mournful sound of funeral bells, sweet and sofrowful 
voices that keep continually singing, ‘O, forget us 
not ! O, forget us not !’” 

{{appy, for the most part, are those families where 
Aoide holds a place among their household deities, 
and has an altar on the domestic hearth. It is to be 
regretted that musie and singing, especially the lat- 
ter, should be so little cultivated in the homes of our 
English poor, where it could scarcely fail to shed a 
gentle and hamanising intluence, besides forming a 
fresh link to bind its inmates together. Attention 
has, however, been already drawn to this subject, and 
Harmony now forms a prominent branch of education 
Throughout 
the greater part of the Continent, the cultivation of 
music and singing prevails more or less among all 
classes, and is a source of pure delight to the poor 
as well as to the rich. And also in Bohemia, and 
other districts of Germany, Professor Robson men- 
‘tions, that he has frequently heard pleasant vocal 
inusie even among the Russian boors, 

The celebrated Dr. Rush advocates singing on 
a fresh ground from any we have yet touched upon, 
considering it as a powerful corrective of the too eom- 


'mon tendency to pulinonic complaints ; and records 





him now like adream. Itis sad to mark the wreck of | his entire conviction, that the true cause why the 
that glorious intellect—the wandering mind—the | Germans are seldom afflicted with consumption is 
failing memory—and yet he can sing “ Auld Robin || the strength whieh their lungs acquire by being con- 


Gray” throughout, from beginning to end, without 
missing a word, and with evident appreciation of its | 
sweet and quiet pathos. 

And now we hasten to conclude a paper over which | 
a few may smile, while the many will bear witness. 
by their tears to its deep truth—and it may be, even 
the very sceptics, become followers of our simple 
ereed; when the songs, warbled night after night | 





to gladden the cheorful fireside, around which elus- | 


ter a loving band of undivided hearts, shall be all that | 
is left to remind them of past happiness—when the | 
mether’s favourite song shall be sung, and the | 
mother not there to listen—the song of the once be- | 
loved, now changed or dead—the cradle-song, and 
the little one in Heaven—the song of joy that serves 
euly to set us weeping—the song that marks an 
anniversary in young lives, turning our tears into 
laughter, aud our laughter into tears, reealling 
seones, events, fair faces, gentle tones, hopes, fears, 
aud memories, mysteriously linked and associated 
with old songs. 


ti 





In the early stages of life we cam have but few 


stantly exercised in vocal music. He considers no 


education complete in which singing is not included ; 


'|learned not as an accomplishment, but a sweet and 


untiring source of enjoyment for ourselves and others; 
and thus lessening the temptation to wander out of 





|| the charmed cirele of home in search of amusement. 


! 
| 


_ The utilitarian spirit of the present age, so far 
from destroying, as some murmurers assert, keeps 
guard over the Beautiful ! not as a thing apart, to 
be worshipped by the few, but a feeling and an in- 
fluence to be shed abroad among the common things 
of every-day life, to gladden and to bless the many. 
Nothing ean be too highly prized which tends to 
cherish and keep alive the flame of domestic love and 
sympathy. The spirits of that lamp, whose gentle 
radiance makes our happiness here below, are many ; 
but Aoide is the blithest and busiest of them all! 
| Her sweet voice lures back the wanderer, and cheers 
the weary exile with visions of his lost home. A 
_welcome guest in palace or bower ; or sitting with 
the home-leving, by the quiet hearth, making the 
long hours pass pleasantly away—she hushes 0 
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sleep the cradled child—makes melody for the young 
_-and soothes the aged with a world of bygone 
memories. While enjoying the present she forgets 
not to lay up a precious store of sweet thoughts for 


eee 


LITERARY 


Oliver Cromwell, the Protector. An Tlistorical Tragedy, | 
in Five Acts. By the Author of “ Griselda,” “ Rany- 
mede,” &c. 

Ir is not as a writer of plays for representation that Shak- 

spere stands alone and unapproachable, — This is amply 

proved in our days by the success of Sir Lytton Bulwer. 

The “ Vivia Perpetua” of Sarah Flower Adams is scarcely 

excelled in poetical and dramatic power—the power of 

beautiful, true, and animated delineation of passion and 
character—by any drama, or other poem, of this century ; 
and it would, we think, succeed in representation. The 
new names of Bedingfield and Marston, the latter reviving 
recollections of old renown, are of good omen, The author 
of the production before us is a veteran in the field of 
dramatie literature, unsuccessful, but not defeated. It is 
the last and best of his doings ; an‘, independently of its 
merits as a composition, it is interesting, imasmuch as it 
furnishes additional proof of the growing liberality of the 
age, The author’s conception of the character of his hero 
is, on the whole, just. Thirty years ago, he would have 
been thought a bold man who should have dared to draw 
such a portrait as this play presents of the arch rebel Oliver 

Cromwell. The work, however, we think, fails in not suffi- 

ciently impressing upon the mind of the reader, or spectator, 

the fact that the “ great rebellion,” as it was termed by 

Clarendon, was not a struggle of the people with the crown, 

but a dispute about mine and thine, between the king and 

the aristocracy—a dispute which eame to blows ; not be- 
cause the Steuarts were more rapacious or despotic than 
their right divine predecessors, but because they were ‘less 
politic. The Tudors, with one exception, contrived to be 
popwar plunderers, 

This drama is characteristically addressed to the author 
of “ Festus,’’ in an epistle dedicatory, which we quote en- 


tire, because we think it expresses sentiments * worthy of 


all acceptation.” 


“My dear Bailey—I have often thought it desirable that all 
Writers should unite as brethren engaged in one common cause ; 
and that each would regard even the superiority of an associate as 
matter of congratulation, rather than of envy. ‘Then we might pro- 
bably hear no more of the ‘quarrels, and possibly nothing of the 
‘calamities of authors. —The field being ample enough to admit 
every variety without collision, the more fortunate candidates would 
feel that, by encouraging less known contemporaries, they were not 
promoting rivals, or even competitors, bat generously aiding emmious 
friends, and this not less forthe interests of literature than of their 
own. It is, therefore, with a just pride that I dedicate this play 
to you, in order to commemorate our friendship,—-and 1 know that 
I shall not less please you than myself, if 1 inelude in this com- 
memoration the mutual names of Marstov, Bedangfield, &c.” 


The style is metaphorical, though not more so, perhaps, 
than that of Taylor’s “ Phillip Van Artevelde,” the author 
seeming to coincide in opinion with those who think, as our 
Elizabethan dramatists must have thought, that dramatic 
writing requires a more pregnant style than any other, awl 
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the fature; and, like an enchantress, es she is, 
weaves many a tameful spell, whieh winds itself irre- 
sistibly about the heart for evermore! A blessing 
on Aoide! A blessing upon Old Songs! 


REGISTER. 


We will proceed to quote a few scenes, without analysing 
the plot, which deviates little from the true histery, and 
uselessly when it does ; though we must object to one 
character, for which, we believe, there is no historical 
authority, and which in no way forwards the action ; nor 
/would it much improve the seenic speetacle. ‘lhe tragedy 
commences with the batule of Naseby, the event of which 





remarkably illustrates the power of the commercial principle 
called “ reaction of disconut,” an error.committed by one of 
the King’s officers, skilfully improved hy Cromwell, proving 
fatal to the royal cause :— 


“ Enter ORMOND, Prince Rupert, and Fatconnpre. 
“Or. "Twas you, Prince Rupert, lost us Naseby field— 
You that did chase a wing to eateh a feather, 
While the main body of the bird you left 
To tear us with his bloody beak and elows. 
“Rov. I did my part, both man and horse, my lord,— 
My gallant steed had flung me from his baek 
} And kick’d me for a eoward, had I reined him 
| When rebels were before us on the spur. 
| No, I did make the rascals ride post haste 
To publish their defeat,—flying from fear 
| When other chase was none—egad ! with laughter 
My weapons lost their aim—but what availed it ? 
|The victory | won by you was lest. 
| “Or. Boots not to boast—-your valour doth forget 
| We had to cope with Cromwell, whom your Highness 
Filed from at Marston-Moor as we at Nase ly. 
Who was the coward there ? 
| “Rup. Let it be proved who is the cowand here. 
“Or. Away! your rashness ruin’d us. 
; “Rep. Rashness ! 
“ On. Your men found pluad’ring better sport than fighting : 
They might have saved our foot whieh vainly eall’d ; 
Rescue was playing ransom they fell vo erpower'd, 
And horse alone was left ‘gainst horse and foot : 
What could we do but fly + 
“ Rup. Methinks some of that forwardness you blame 
Ilad more become you than a coward’s back. 
“Or. Coward! 
| My liege, here’s my commission—-please you take it, 
That 1, a private, may chastise this primeex. 
“ Rue. I ask mo leave--any sword is my commission. (Fight) 
“ Keno. On your allegiance both forbear, 1 charge you. 
“Or. | never felt my loyalty till now. 
“ KinG. Oh! this is the worst ef my misfortugel’s spite— 
Its gall converts my friends to enemies. 
| Prince! take your passport to re-cross the seas. 
| “ hur, Thanks! but [I meed no passport bat my ewont. 
[thank you that yon thik me not worth thanks. 
The wars are ended when the leader yields, 
But on the seas [ll find fresh fighting fields. (Exit. 
“ Kino. A dang’ rous friend |’ ve lost, that worst of foes! 
“ Fat. Aud is it thas, thou noble, princely Rapert ! 
Thy chivalry is paid ?—aet thou dismissed ? 
Well I profess myself of kamired to thee, 
And I will follow ; butfrom king 1 go 
‘To Commonweal——no more the poople’s foe. [ Eel. 
“ Kine. Let them go all—command our garrisons 
They do surrender—tear up the roots of war, 
And kay Unis stem flat to rebsllion’s ane. 
“Or. Nay, my good lord, yield pot yourself to rebels 
That ne'er could capture you, ner ever shall. 
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that, as it is the sublimation of writing, every line shoukd 
be instinct with life, 


Away with me to Lrelasd—theasanad hearts 
| Your prescuce there will- kindle like couse, 
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“Kino. No, no, my friend, enough my canse hath suffered 
From Irish love that strengthens English hate. 
Better I trust my native Scots. To Newark! 
Fairfax will soon decide our doubtful fear 
If with uncertainty we linger here.” 


The King is captured, and the ensuing incident of the 


I would have saved him—he may perish now; 
But still one question asks an answer—how ? ° 
“Tre. Let his own perfidy reply. 
“Crom. No, no, it must not, shall not be by me— 
Not by this hand! nor shall the army do it ; 
It were an odium to sink Heaven to Hell. 
What must be done then ?—wit, work thou a way. 





} 
saddle is not badly managed ; but Cromwell had a stronger|| “Tre. He is hot iron in the hand that holds him. 


reason than any found in the letter which the saddle con- | 


tained for bringing Charles to trial. What man of capa- 
city could repose any confidence in the “ royal wretch” 
who had meanly consented to the death of his great and | 
honest servant, Strafford? Honest? Avy, the te rrible | 


creature was both honest and wise, after his kind. The | 
aristocrat, acknowledging, at least, one superior, believed 


that no republican tolerates one equ: al, and knew that the | 


parliament could not conquer, without aggrandizing the | 


popular element, which he hated in all sincerity, and with | 
the unmitigable rancour of a tyrant-born :— 
“Scent 6. Holborn Bars. 
“ Enter Clown with a saddle, Citizens poss. 


“Crown. Friend! can you tell me where Holborn bars is ? 
“ (yt. Which Holborn bars ? 
“Cro. Why, Holborn bars. 
“Cyr. There is but one Holborn bars. 
“Crown. Then that’s it, I'll warrant. 
“Crit. Nay, this is it—this is Holborn bars. Exit. 
“Crown. Thank you, friend—what ‘tis to be a scholar! 
I see no bars, and yet he knows ‘tis here. 
At Holborn bars at sign of the Blue Boar— 
This must be it—I cannot read but spell. 
There's a boar, and sure enough ‘tis blue. 
Why, blue and boar spells blue boar any way. 
I'll warrant your blue boar a learned pig, 
He teaches me my letters—a clerkly pig! 
“ Enter CROMWELL aad IRETON. 
“Crom. That is the lad—let’s seize him ere he knocks. 
Friend Hodge ! is it the custom in thy country 
To saddle horses on the head ? 
“Crlown. No. 
“Crom. Then why hast thou this saddle on thy head ? 
“Crown. I'm not a horse. 
“Ire. More like an ass indeed. 
“Crom. Come, let’s put the saddle on the right horse. 
“Crown. "Tis not for a horse. 
“Crom. What then ? 
“Crown. A mare. 
“Crom. How know’'st thou but the mare may be best horse— 
See he is grey. 
“Crown. There's ne’er a grey mare but she’s a gelding. 
“Crom. Soho! 
“Crown. What's that you've found? 
“Crom. A mare's nest! 
Take back thy saddle—horse, ass, mare or gelding — 
Thou art an honest fellow, that’s worth all. Erif CLOWN. 
Now for a place to read this riddle in, Exceunt. 


“Scene 7. A Room inthe Blue Boar. 
“ Enter CROMWELL, [neTON, and a WAITER. 


“Crom. Friend! canst thou recommend a can of beer? 

“ Watr. Aye marry can I—-the best beer in England — 
Tis brewed at Huntingdon—'tis Cromwell's beer. 

“Crom. Is it ?—why then we'll taste it, and, if good, 
Drink good success to Cromwell's brewery. E-rit Waiter. 
Now what says Charles the King to Charles the Prince. 

“ Re-enter WAITER. 

“Wart. There is your beer—a great brewer that Cromwell— 

Why he hath brewed all England into barm. 


| 


“Crom. I have it—aye, the fox shall be unbagy’d 
And war’s wild blood-hounds run him at full ery. 
The sleeping nation, wakened with fresh fear, 

Will judge the offender and my conscience clear.” 


The soliloquy of Cromwell, contemplating the corpse of 
his late royal master, is a fair average specimen of the more 
ornate style of the author :— 


“Scene 8. A Chamber hung with Wack. Wax Tapers burning. 
“4 coffin in the centre. 
* Enter CROMWELL. 

“Crom. There, mantled with the pall, unseen he lies: * 
No watchers save those mutes, dim as with sadness. 
He sleeps in night, whose darkness blackens all. 
Death hath extinguished the morning star, 

No more to light the world of life to him. 
Out, vigil-fires! leave him to me and midnight. 
Now, while his grave is digging, and the bell 
Rings for his shrouded corse with funeral toll, 
| Pll muse a monarch’s mortal nothingness. 
How like the glittering trails of vaulted worms 
These roval emblems crawl upon his coffin! 
Vil lift the lid and look on him the last. 
Dead King of clay ! cold as the fireless hearth ! 
Whose breath was as the winds that blow o’er all,_— 
Whose name the many tongues of language spoke,— 
And now, O King! thou’rt blind, and deaf, and dumb. 
Justice was fate to thee, and, with her sword, 
|} Shore off thy fast-crown’d head as “twere a poppy, 
Scarlet amid the corn.— The cedar’s fell'd. 
Smil’st thou ? and hast thou joyful dreams in death ? 
Is silence all thy answer ?—Still thou smil’st ! 
Well! happy be thy rest! smile with thy soul ! 
I bore no hatred to the King, but I 
| Abhorrd the tyrant. Could’st thou rise to life— 

| Thou could’st not say *twas I cut short the years 

| This broad and ample chest did promise thee. 
|| I, in my little farm, had lived unknown, 
|| Had not the wrongs thou did’st, reach’d me e’en there, 
And roused Nemesis in my burning heart. 

And King !—now in the presence of thy corse,— 
} More awed by thee thus coffin’d than enthrone d, — 
' 











Livedst thou again, a despot as before, 
Again I'd hunt thee to this b loody bier ! 
And if I speak, a murderous regicide, 
| Start forth thy blood and dye my deathless soul 
| With damned stains all hell wants fire to purge. 
| Thou dost but smile— wliy [ can smile as well, 


| Clear as the sun at noon. Thou play’st my friendship fulse— 


| 


| rore’d’st me to this extreme. 
“( marble stillness ! 


|| The air is hush’d around thee: never more 


“Ing. Friend! thou should’st paint thy blue boar black and | 


white, 
And make a bishop of him. 
“Wait. Nay, that would spoil our custom, were it bishopp'd. 
Exit. 
“Crom. "Tis as thou didst surmise—he writes his son 
That he will raise me but to cast me down. 





Se much for trust that may be put in priuces | 


Thou speak’st to bind enfranchis'd slaves 

| And stifle minds in their own dungeon’d bodies. 
This sight more moves me than the slaughter’d heaps 
The sullen cannon point at on the field. 
Ah, Charles! thyself didst make thy throne a block, 

| Thy seeptre was the axe—mistake, thy rule— 

| Thy follies brought thy crimes to justice- 

Re-action of thy wron; gful rule de stroy'd thee— 
The poor, thy pride made victims to thy pomp, 

Were Heaven's retributive chastisers of thee. 

Yet do I feel ‘tis better to e -ndure 

Than to inflict.—O God! thy will be all. 

I pity thee, poor dupe! and could forgive. 

Where are the crowds that ran at thy appearing ? 
The herald-music, pioneering gu ards, 

The long- lived shouts —the vol] he s of All- Hail ! ! 

The million welcomes waving in thy way ?— 

All gone and past, and thou liest timeless here 

With none but me to weep thy sad reverse, 
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O fallen pride !—Tyrants! behold your beacon !— 
Low lies the lion that devour'd the flock ! 

Farewell for ever, King !—would that thy sun 
Had not set thus in blood! but—it is done.” 


We shall conclude with the last scene of the drama :— 
“ Scene 4. Palace at Whitehall. 
“ CROMWELL. 


“Crom. Now,to make England mistress of the world. 
Republic Holland, jealous of our freedom, 
Hoisted her flag, a broom to sweep the seas, 
But strikes to ours,—and now free trade embarks 
To ride on rolling billows round the world. 
France, that did persecute the Huguenot, 
Hath turn’d protector, spite of haughty Rome : 
And Spain’s wrung Netherlands, the sword hath earv d— 
Our share, the lion’s! Dunkirk for lost Calais— 
A sally-port through which I check all Europe. 
Our ships, sea kings! thron’d on the Atlantic surge, 
Like Neptune’s chariots, burst Gibraltar’s siraits, 
And rule, e’en where the tide-spell’d moon lacks sway, 
In Mediterranean shores. The Sound unlock’d, 
Opens the Baltic’s ocean-setting sea. 
Our Northern liberty unbinds all states. 
Treasures, the Indies freight for tyrant-bigots, 
Our fleets take charge of, and convoy to us. 
All this is due to Cromwell’s Commonwealth ! 
But yet there’s more remains than life can act. 
Ireland and Scotland, rein’d and curb’d, are mine ; 
But better can I keep the world in hand 
Than England, with fermenting factions mad, 
Must [ for ever use the whip and chain ? 
Sun ! let no cloud eclipse thy lamp of light, 
But burn perpetual day and banish darkness ! 
No more, O sleep! wink with the drowsy stars : 
Nor dream false visions of the changeful moon ; 
Days of my life! lengthen your span to years, 
And give me time for my Herculean task. 
Then like great nature’s work that knows no stop— 
Budding with spring, making the summer flower, 
Ripening the autumn for cold winter's cheer , 
I'd labour in all seasons and all times. 
An Englishman should find the world his home, 
And England grow more great than glorious Rome. 


“ Enter FLEETWOOD avd DeESsBOROUGH. 


Fleetwood, my son, and Desbro’, brother Desbro’°— 
One on the rieht, the other on the left, 

Let me support myself on you, my pillars. 

[reton! hast thou gone from me at this hour ? 


Lier plague hath kill’d thee, whose plagues thou wouldst have | 


heal’d. 
But say, my friends! what doth the Parliament ? 
“ Des. "Twas that we came to talk to you about. 
“Crom. Well, speak your thoughts. 
“Des. Why they have voted you a crown, the traitors ! 
They want to make a tyrant of you, slaves ! 
But you will ne’er consent, impossible ! 
I rose and told the rogues, I knew you would not. 
“Fiert. No, father Cromwell! you are our protector 
And will not be our king. 
“Crom. Would you not have me crowned ? 
“Des. Marry, Pd rather see you hang’d, faith! 
Revive what we have knock’d at head for ever ? 
Oh no!—the moment you are crown’d, good brother! 
That moment I renounce you and denounce you; 
Aye, turn your bitterest enemy till death. 
“Freet. And I—I will not prove a renegade 
To my true faith—a traitor unto Sion. 
“Crom. Why if I were a king—-what worse were you ? 
My relatives would share my royalty. 
“Fieet. Could’st thou reign with us for a thousand years ? 
“Des. Brother! thou know’st we chose thee to protect us, 
And think’st thou we will have thee to oppress us ? 
“Crom. I have the power already :—fools! ye fear 
A name alone. 
“Des. An odious, hateful name. Call thyself king, 
And all thy power is gone—yea life itself. 
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“Crom. The Parliament hath voted me the crown, 























































Majority almost unanimons. 
The people, origin of power, elect me. 
“Des. Not they—but thine own parliament—thy party, 
And they are traitors to the people for it. 
What title canst thou plead ? 
“Crom. My bible and my sword! 
“Firer. Thy sword weighs down thy bible’s seal’d lid. 
“Crom. (aside). This stubbornness is harder to o’ercome 
Phan Tredah’s citadel where twice repuls’d, 
The third time I led on the troops myself, 
And the whole garrison put to the sword. 
Now look ye, sage and just-disposing men ! 
What am I—how did I attain this height ? 
Was't rank that dropp’d me on it-—-wealth that help’d me ? 
Did marriage lift me to it ?—owe I this 
To friends, allies, or anything but climbing, 
Hard climbing up an inaccessive Snowdon, 
Aguinst a torrent and tempestuous winds, 
With nought to breast them but this dauntless heart— 
Yet have | reach’d the top, the pinnacle ! 
Who led the iron van at Marston Moor ? 
Who at pois’d Naseby turn’d the quivering scale ? 
Who conquer’d Ireland, Scotland, England too ? 
Three kingdoms stepp’d me to this throne imperial, 
Whose footstool is the sea. Colossal Cromwell! 
Whose sceptre doth outstretch the pigmy world. 
Freedom. that circumnavigates the globe, 
Belts it with my broad fame—and all the earth 
Hath heard the air re-echo Cromwell's name! 
Yet am I crownless and not worth a crown! 
When all shrunk back, 1 took the helm alone, 
And steer'd through huge Dismay’s gulf-throated jaws, 
Made peace perform more wonders than the war, 
Cut off seed-springing factions quick with time, 
And now I’m sole—cireled with solitude— 
Yet you, mere satellites of sov'reign Jove, 
Who without me could ne’er have had a name— 
You must dispute my title to the crown! 
Show me another to compare with me, 
Aud I will vote him king—vyea, crown him too! 
For where all things conspire to hail me king, 
You but obey fate, nature, providence, 
In my election. 
“ Des. Canst thon ensure a future line of Cromwells ? 
If nut—-by crowning thee we do uplift 
The rule hereditary of blind chanee. 
“Freer. Therefore, the Commonwealth threw down the crown, 
“Crom. You, you my kinsmen, only you oppose 
A feeble negative to my election- 
You little fires that fear you will go out, 
When shines the greater light in all its splendour. 
“ Fieer. Coesar refused the offer'd crown 
“Crom. That Caesar was a fool and lost his life by’t,— 
They who slew hum were envious knaves like you, 
Whose daggers did disgrace their nobler swords. 
“Fieer. All parties will unite against thee. 
“Crom. Tut! the army shall sever all. 
“ Des. Nay, that is most oppos'd. 


“ JUDITH passes. 
“Jup. Remember me! 
“Crom. It is decreed !—TI never shall be king. 
“Des. Wauns! has a woman's look done more than all ? 
Why, brother, what ails you ? 
“ Freer. I never saw the general cowed before. 
“Crom. What day is this ? 
“Des. The 3d September. 
“Crom. My day of fortune and of fate—enough ! 
I wear no crown—the slave of death I am. 
“ Des. Here's a change. 
“ Enter FaLconnenG and others, with a Crown. 
“Fat. My lord, deputed by the Commonwealth, 
That not insensible af all it owes you, 
Freedom at home and power and trade abroad— 
Would centre England's glories in your person, 
And give you higher power for our protection ; 
We humbly offer you the regal crown. 
“Crom. It will not on my head—it is too small. 
“ Fat. But we will round it wider for those brows. 





“Crom, It is not that I dread the tongues of men, 
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That never feared their swords—and thought is free. 
The word of Parliament approves my deeds ; 
And arms me with invulnerable scorn, 
To all unauthorised and lewd complaint. 
Parliament gives me its liberty of speeeh ; 
Therefore, I thank it, and would thus reply :— 
I doubt not of its firm support to me, 
Or any one, whose power it makes supreme. 
For England’s good, since law lives bat in office. 
And did I think it mect 1 wore this crown— 
Though Parliament and army were opposed, 
Yet with such special proofs of providence, 
As with an angel’s foot have kept my steps, 
Guarding my life against ten thousand deaths 
Aimed at all sides—what should I fear from difference 
That to o’ercome me must o’ercome the Heavens ? 
Therefore, I fear not though a worid oppose. 
“Frret. Where will this end ? 
“Des. He knows not yet himself. 


“(Cpom. Am I ambitious P—O, Heaven bear witness ! 


How oft I’ve wish'’d that I had died a boy, 

And gone with my green thoughts of flowers and birds, 
A playing cherub to Elysian fields ; 

But I grew up accurs’d to be a man, 

And feel the woes of slaves that suffer tyrants. 
Then did I think what cause, what remedy 

Was there for this—alas! I saw none then 

And long’d to ‘scape into the wilderness ; 

There to live free and not be taxed for thought, 
Or pined to death for honest speech like Elliott— 
Forgive the tear | pay his memory. 

But, you all know, how I was barred from flight, 
And forced per force to fight with wrong and outrage, 
Till right was conqueror and England ransomed. 
But, oh! the blood and tears our freedom cost ! 
Sharp remedy for lingering life's disease. 

I fought my country’s battles and iny God's; 

And think you, 1, the foremost in the field, 

And loud as war in peace, *gainst secret foes— 

I vour Gustave-—your great deliverer—- 

The guardian of your infant hberties— 

Custodier ! conservator! constable ! 

Deserve to be your King ?— it may not be! 

Ten years ago, perhaps ; but now, not now! 

For | could call on death to give me rest 

And never know this world of evil more. 

“ Des. Greater art thou than any vulgar king. 

“Freer. Our lord i’rotector still! 

“Fan. Will you refuse the offer'd gift of England, 
That prays you to aceept it? O! be our king! 
What are you now ?—anomalous! unnam’d! 

What can we call you? 
“Crom. E’en what you will—a worm !—no more. 


“Fa. Nay then, we'll ’stablish you as more thaa king, 


And all the people shelter "neath your wing. 
“Crom. "Tis done—TI've lost a name in history— 

A sound to fill the loudest breath of fame. 

My last of victories hath vanquished me ! 

Charles, thou art now revenged! rest thee in peace ! 

The crown that made thee king, 1 have refused : 

Thy son will take it when ‘tis offered niin. 

Farewell the dynasty of Cromwell's line ! 

What means this hurrying of my senses in me ? 

They make my brain a whirling battle-field. 

How rings the noise of conflict in mine ears! 

Chaos is here——mine eyes are filled with sights. 

Oh, all my life crowds, in confusion, heap’d 

A funeral pile, that mine own soul consumes. 


“Firet. The General swoons !—call in some speedy help ! 


’Tis the revulsion of o’erwrought emotion. 
“ Enter Lavy Cromweit, Ricuarp, Huon, &e. 


“Lapy C. Oh, my poor husband ! he’s killed! he’s dead! 


Alas! I ever fear'd this end to all, 
“Ricn. Father! dear father, speak! 


“Crom. Calm, peace! thou mirror of Heaven's face on earth! 


Do I at last behold thee? O, my soul, . 
See thou thine image in that glorious glass ! 
Give me my sword to leanon, Yet a little— 
Son, forfeit eanpire and secure sweet virtue— 


“Fryer. Live, father! reign ! 
“Crom. Ireland will but remember me for evil! 
Scotland recal the Stuart back, 
And England fall—spent with her o’erstrung strength ; 
Govern'd by fools and children, as of yore. 
“FLerr. Nay, name us vour successor. 
} “Crom. He lives not !— 
Tell me, good friend! can an elected one 
Fer fall to reprobation ? 
“ TivGu. No,—he is sure predestinate to grace. 
“Crom. Then lam safe, for I was chosen once. 
“ Enter ( Mic ‘er. 
“Orr. A sudden tempest, warring with the winds, 
, Takes tall trees by the tops and puils them up 
As on! were weeds—lays flat our spires and steeples— 
Spins ships, like schoolboys’ tops, upon the sea— 
W hirls earth itself aloft in mingled air. 
The sky, with lightuing, momently explodes, 
/ And all the globe is fill’d with flashing flames. 
| Thunder, with his artillery, peal on peal, 
, Roars east, and west, and north, and south at once, 
| Making the clouds affrighted seud the sky, 
| Whose leaden cistern pours down such a flood, 
It seems another deluge drowns the earth ! 
The sun hath tled—but in his place, one star 
! Blazed comet-like—almost in size a sun, 
| Then all at once vanish’d into mid heaven. 
, “Crom. That star was mine!—O soul! soar to thy home ; 
; There shine serene above the storms of time. 
lve lived in tempest and in tempest die. 
| Watchings have worn me out—a little fever, 
More potent than malignant armies, kills me. 
There falls my sword, and drops my unnerv’d arm; 
Now Tronsides! thou art once more an infant,— 
Yea, 'm a wither’d leaf, that with a breath 
| Parts from the tree of life, and drops to earth, 
| Death’s arrow quivers in my shatter'd brain. 
| What bleeding head is that P—the king’s—hush !—hush !— 
+ will not hear thee speak.—Ay, thou canst simile— 
; And wilt accuse in turn.—Oh pardon me, O God! 
“Twas for iny country—twas for Thee—Oh! Oh! [ Dies. 
 “Fieer. There fled the greatest spirit on the earth ; 
| England, saved by his ana, with him will die, 
' And buried in one grave with Cromwell lie. TExeunt. 


| "Tis worth all worlds—of power to purchase Heaven. 


- 


In some respects we scarcely think that the author. does 
| justice to the character of Cromwell. 


Howitt’s Hall and Hamlet, 2 vols. post 8vo, London : 
Colburn. 


We cannot remember any Christmas-tide so destitute of 
literary entertainment as the present. Little or nothing that 
is either wise, witty, humorous, or even novel, has yet ap- 
‘peared, The Row would scem to be either working only 
half-time, or to have shut up shop, and gone out of town for 
| the holidays, waiting for the revival of “ the trade-wind.” In 
this remarkable dearth, the contributions of so old a favourite 
‘as Mr. Howitt to the slender stock of the fireside amuse- 
ment, which refines the taste, and ameliorates the social 
and kindly affeetions which it calls into play, become 
doubly weleome. He may not, by his new performance, 
(have added much to his own laurels, but he has consider- 
~ ly added to the sum of harmless pleasure ; for in these 
fresh seenes and characters from country life, he has 
{ effective ty extended his delightful “ Book of the Seasons,” 
‘and given a new chapter to the “ Rural Life of England.” 
| This is a field of which Mr. Howitt at present holds 
| nearly undisputed possession and mastery, and it is one 
| 


which, ‘while woods grow, and waters run,” will, when 
displayed with competent knowledge and genial quate, never 
fail to charm a very large class of readers—those to whom 





| the * Nooks’’ and Bye-ways of Rural England are compara- 
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tively an unknown land—not less than the happier indi-|| agricultural nooks—we see evidences of & most ancient order of 


viduals to whom these picturesque seclusions, with their | 


‘ngering old-world manners, usages, and quaint characters, || 
lingt - these old pieturesque hamlets, which had much more to re- 


commend them to the painter and the poet than the econo- 
= 
| 


are endeared by the memories and associations of childhood | 


and youth. To the town-bred class, however, works of this 
description are by far the most useful. They are like the 
eequisition of a new language, which, to the rural population, | 


. 7 < “9 . Ts) ce ; iy , } Py ‘ ’ » | 
samother-tongue. These sketches—descriptive, dramatic, |) °°? | 
: a i before it, began to be consolidated in the hands of the few. 


the additional merit of forming a faithful and graphic re- 


cord of times and manners that, within the last lifty years, |/ 


‘ 


| 

picturesque, and not wanting in the spirit ef poetry—have | 
/ | 

have changed and disappeared with a momento, the accele- | 
rating force of which it is impossible to calculate. ‘ Where 
is the world into which this lady was born ¢’ exclaimed 


Johnson, after—towards the close of the last century—see- 





ing and admiring the vet rable Countess of Eglinton : but 


in our time, a man of barely middle age may, with equal || 


pertinence, ask—** where is the world into which | was 
born?” The English commercial and scientific revolution has 
rapidly effected as great a social change, and left as marked 
traces of its progress as the French political revolution ; 
and in a century or two, readers will turn as eagerly to the 
pages of Howitt, to Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides,’’ or Robert 
Chambers’ * Traditions,” to see the way of life of their 
ancestors, as we now do to those of the laborious and ill- 
requited Stowe. 

One grand feature of this stupendous transition is 
depicted by Mr. Howitt in hi story of * Sampson Hooks 
and his man Joe Ling.” 
which has converted so many of the simall possessions of 


It is the picture of that change 


the sturdy yeomanry of England, and of the “ crofters”’ 
and “ portioners” of Lowland Scotland, into the highly- 
improved large estates, the deer-parks and policies, of the 
upstart men of wealth ; the Government-contractors during 
the war ; the nabobs, loan-jobbers, and those suddenly en- 
riched by the rapid extension of manufactures and com- 


| 
Lafter the slumber of centuries, small farms and village com- 





merce. It has, however, pleased Mr, Howitt, as a philosopher 


moralising on these mighty changes, to look but to one | 


side of the shield ; or perhaps a one-sided view best suited 
the artistic design of representing the evils only of the 


sO jal revolution W hich he deprecates. And beyond a doubt, 





in the eves of the fictionist and the poet, the once-smiling 
and now ruined “ Sweet Auburns” were much lovelier and 
more endearing objects in themselves than the modern 
wide plantation and ornamented park ; or even than the 
broad agricultural field, where two heads of grain are now 
raised instead of one. Small independent holdings, and 
numerous small proprietors, appear to be coming again 
somewhat into favour, not only with the poets, but with a 
new order of political economists, who think lightly of the 
two heads of grain instcad of one, unless the pains be- 
stowed upon their culture, and the results of this care tend 
to increase and diffuse human happiness at least as largely 
as landlords’ rents. In the introduction to the tale of 
"i Sampson Ilooks,” who by hook-and-crook clutched the 
land which had once maintained the population of a whole 
Village into his farms and park, we find a faithful and 
vivid description of the ancient hamlet and village common, 
and also of their modern monopolisers, It is truly said 


“That possession of small portions of land by the people, which 
now s© strikingly distinguishes the people of the Continent from 
those of Engiand—which makes, indeed, poverty so different a 
thing there and here—-would seem at one time to have been almost 
a general here as anywhere. If we still go into really old-fashioned 
distnets— into those which the modern changes have aut yet reached, 
where there are no manufacturers—intu the obscure aad totally 


| things.” 


tut we pass the description of the external features of 


mist or the schoolmaster, to come at the period when, 


mons, held by the yeomen proprietors since the Conquest or 


| “After the French Revolution broke out, and the flames of war 
| 


how did this system progress at home ! 


| Every inch of land became a lump of gold. Forests and wastes were 
inclosed, but went only to the rich. The selfish absurdity by which 
the rich managed to claim every inch of waste land, oa the plea 
‘that it had been held by feudal tenure from the days of the Con- 
| queror, and therefore belonged to the lord of the manor, came 
liment these men could 
‘justly hold in fee all England; as if they had not by aces of neglect 
and non-occupation, forfeited every pretended title that they once 
imight have had to wastes that had never been ploughed or delved 
i since the days of Adam. But this was recognised by the nch as law 
ifor the rich: aud ‘unto him that had was given, and from him that 
| had not was taken away even that which he had’—the custom of 
jturning his cow and his geese upon the waste. 
| “Well: it had been tolerable had the mischief stopped here ; 
pbutat did not. Such was the value of land, and such the num- 
| bers who had made money by trade, by manufactures, by govern- 
| ment contracts, Xe, that the pressure on the small proprietors 
became like an overwhelming flood, and in a great measure swept 
'them from the face of the earth; and English poverty became 
| what we see it now—-the most frightful poverty in existence, 
| ‘The poverty of the Continent 1s the poverty of men who have all 
their little portions of land and nothing more. They, and theirs, 
bs industry, can, with frugality, live on this land. It is a con- 
| 


+2 ° ’ 
| spread allover b- rope, (Ach, 


iu - 
} richly inte play - as f by their pieces of par 


stant support—a constant sheet-anchor; and though they have 
_porerty they have no fear. That horrible condition of total des- 
| titution, of total dependence on the employment by others—the 
| total dependence on the labour of their bands—which, when 
| thiat employment is not given, drops them at once into the bot- 
tomless pit of pauperism, and makes the lives of millions one 
| great heart-ache—one great agony of the vultures of necessily 
laud uneerteinty gnawing at their vitals—is only known in the 
| midst of this land of luxury and unexampled wealth. 

|} “ With what monstrous strides has this great English revolu- 
i m stalked on since the 1h} ulse of the French revolution, which 
| & we a tenfold life to our manufacturing and to all sorts of jobbing 


| * . * . 
“ The little proprietors were like the ancient Danites, men who 
thad lived on with much ease and little knowledge. They knew 
|little of the arts of life, they knew little of lawyers, and 
of mortgages, and foreclosings. What littl town is there 
vet, of four or five thousand inhabitants, which does not still 
possess its people who can remember when it could main- 
tain but ome lawyer, and who, by-the-bye, was half-starved? But 
the moment there came another, both fleurished, and now there is 
a perfect swarm. There needs no other evidence of rapid change 
of property, by fair and foul means, by one thing and another, and 
nothing more than the growing pride and lust of accumulation and 
rascality of the age has effected, 

* . + . 

“Of all the new-fangled introductions, none has been so sweep- 
ing as that frightful legerdemain by which the old cottages have 
Vanished whole hamlets of them—to make room for solitary 
ponds and parks, and long, winding carriage approaches to them, 
by which the common aad the very village green have been swal- 
lowed up; by which all the old hedges of a thousand years have 
been stubbed up—the old trees hurled down, and great gay houses 
have risen, where once a score of thatched cottages covered as 
many contented families. Some of the acts by which this laying of 
field to field and house to house have been managed, we may trace 
in the story of Sampson Hooks and his man Joe Ling.” 


Though Mr. Sampson Hooks may be an extreme in- 
stance, or a caricature of his genus, the story is an instruc- 
tive one. Poetic justice is executed upon him, but the 








Villagers Lad not the lees lost each his croft and cottage, 
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all hold of the suil, and right of commonty, in place where in 
sloth and indolence, very bad agriculturists, but tolerably 
happy and perfectly contented men or boors, they had lived 
on for countless generations. One ef the most pleasing 
specimens of these antiquated clusters of small proprietors 
may still be found about Melrose, and the neighbouring 
hamlets of Gattonside and Darnick, where the descendants 
of the Abbey vassals till very recently held each his little 
estate or feu—a small farm or croft—and where so many 
minute enclosures, wild hedges, groups of old trees and gar- | 
dens, and sunny orchards, stil] remain as to give an air of 
softness and amenity to this locality, which is entirely. 
wanting to the more highly-cultivated parts of the much more | 
rich neighbouring agricultural country, where every inch of. 
surface is turned tothe utmost advantage. The immensely 
increased value of land has, within the last thirty years, 
tempted many of the descendants of the Abbey feuars to 
sell their holdings, which are now often thrown into the 
neighbouring estates ; but enough remains to show that 
high cultivation and minute economy are quite as compa-_ 
tible with very small farms, as undeniably are the social 
charm, and the cheerfulness and beauty which they diffuse 
over the face of a country. 
All the stories and sketches of the volumes before us do. 
not, however, bear so close a relation to “ Halls and Ham- | 
lets” as Squire Hooks and his “ Man.’ Some display’ 
merely an eccentric humour, or point of character found 
in rural life, as “ Jockey Dawes,” or “ Johnny Darbyshire,”’ | 
and other sketches are mere commonplace little tales, of no. 
especial mark or likelihood. Indeed, the first volume—and 
the intelligence will, we are sure, be welcome to many of 
our readers—consists of a continuous story,“ The Yorkshire 
Family,” which, in a larger type, and with a wider margin, 
and trifling addition, might have made a very fair three-| 
volume book for the circulating libraries. If neither so 
fluent, nor airily graceful as our popular romance writers, | 
Mr. Howitt, though fiction is not his forte, is not without 
merit as a novelist, though most successful when verging 
upon the field on which he has been used to expatiate in 
description of rustie characters and rural scenery. “ The 
Yorkshire Family,” besides its more romantic delinea- 
tions of high honour, and true and faithful love, insinuates 
a sound moral lesson to all whom it may concern. It has 
of late been said that English and Irish spendthrifts and 
unfortunates may quite as creditably, and more efficiently, | 
retrench at home as at Boulogne, Tours, or Brussels ; and 
here we learn, from an admirable example, that the younger 
sons of embarrassed landowners may as respectably and 
more profitably commence a course of industrious enterprise 
on the half-cultivated family estates in Yorkshire, as on the | 
Canadian Lakes, or in the Australian bush. A flour-mill, at 
erecting which they bravely laboured with their own hands, | 
gave the two younger sons of Squire Welstead the means of 
completing their education at the University, without 
farther embarrassing their generous, but improvident 
parent, or accepting that assistance from friends which 
must have lessened their sense of independence and self- 
respect. Anxiety and discontent had secretly corroded 
the minds of the young men as they grew up and became 
sensible of their position—that too common one of educated, 
well-born, and accomplished gentlemen, without fortune or 
profession, or the means of acquiring either. But a manly 
resolution once taken, and their good-natured father’s consent 
obtained, every difficulty vanished. Though at first shy of 





saw, soon became as great a pleasure to the gallant youths as 
following the hounds or throwing the angling-rod. They be- 
came enthusiasts in labour, and blistered hands and 
fatigued limbs were soon no more regarded than if they had 
come from rowing a pleasure-boat, or traversing a Highland 
moor after game ; and “ often after a hard day of sawing 
or timber-carrying in the solitary woodlands, they would 
appear at some gay party in the neighbourhood, the gayest 
of the gay, and dance till morning.” It is really a 
pity, while poverty presses upon the rich, that useful 
labour in gentlemen should not be considered quite 
as genteel as exertions which are as fatiguing, though 
consecrated by the name of noble pastimes or invigor- 
ating exercise, One must feel fully deeper respect for that 
noble Marquis, who, with bared arms, worked manfully in 
wet clay, and in tending baking-kilns until, he had perfected 
the formation of draining tiles, as for the young enthusiast 
who sought to regenerate the operatives of the factories, by 
the “ great fact” of the scion of a ducal-house condescending 
to share their out-door sports, In Mr. Howitt’s romance the 
manly young heroes meet their fitting reward in the prefer- 
ence given to their virtue, and true dignity of character, 
by the beautiful, refined, and wealthy sister-heroines, over 
the rich and titled suitors who sought their hands. As a 
specimen of the execution of the tale in its quieter pas- 
sages, we select this portrait of the aunt by whom these 
right-spirited young ladies had been brought up. Miss 
Jesse Borringdon 


“Was a very sensible, well-informed woman, amiable and dis- 
creet. She was an old maid; but one of those old maids that 
one wonders why and how they are so. She was tall, of good 
figure, and though no more than fifty, of a fresh and most agree- 
able countenance. For her age she was handsome; and must 
have been, and was universally said, in her youth to have been 


‘| quite handsome ; yet agreeable, good-looking, extremely pleasant 


in disposition, and tolerably rich, no one could recollect that she 








handling tools, to swing the axe, and drive the wedge or the 


‘had had offers, or had refused offers, or had suffered from any faith 
| lessness or disappointment in love matters. It was strange, and 
‘yet we see no unfrequent instances of these strange cases in life. 
| Whether she was so conscientiously tender of other people’s feel- 
|ings that she never had divulged to any mortal affectionate over- 
tures that she had received, or however it was, no one could re- 
‘collect her boasting of any such refusal, or of her making asser- 
| tions that she never meant to marry. 

| “She had dropped, as it were, quietly and naturally into her 
| present mode of life. She had a good house, was fond of good, 
| and particularly intellectual, society ; was always smiling and kind, 
| as if so perfectly at unison with herself, and not merely content, 
, but happy in the peaceful course that she was pursuing along 
(the path of life. Her house always had an air of elegant and 
‘pleasing quiet about it. Though she had many acquaintances, 
they fell in individually, or in little social groups, so naturally that 
you never found anything that you could by any means call dis- 
sipation there. It was only once or twice in a year that she gave 
one of those great parties which she was holding when her 
brother’s family arrived from India, and which she called paying 
off her small debts; clearing the atmosphere of the clouds of re- 
turned invitations that had accumulated there. Charles Welstead, 
‘often, when he called in an evening, found her alone, or with a 
| single female friend ; and then they had a deal to disewss of books 
and passing matters of interest, that were very delightful to him 
|who passed so much time in the sober company of his professional 
volumes ; or he read to her some work of the day. 

“ Miss Jesse was as calm and full of a sweet repose as her 
house. It was, in fact, the soul that diffused its character over 
her abode. She seemed never to be troubled with the stormy 
passions that agitated other people. Shocked she could be, and 
quietly astonished at people, things, and opinions, and could from 
such shrink, as it were, silently, and almost unobservedly, into 
herself ; but she seldom, if ever, dealt in violent epithets against 
them, or took violent antipathies or resentments. On the con- 


trary, she was strongly drawn to excellent people, and sympa- 
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thised vividly with all that was going on for the relief of the 
less favoured classes of society, and was the active member of a 
variety of benevolent associations.” 


In contrast to this picture, or as its pendant, we should 
like to take that exquisite person, “ The Country Manty- 
mekker,” with her conversion to Methodism, and the com- 
fort she found in religion. The rough sketch is truth and 
nature ; not verisimilitude but living reality. 

It is proper to add that a few of the minor pieces have 
already appeared in our own and other periodicals, but the 
far greater number are original, and the entire collection a 
desirable and agreeable addition to the scanty literary 
entertainment of the season, 


A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By Leigh Hunt. 


This volume is probably intended to supply the want of 
Mr. Dickens's annual volume; and it will not succeed, 
because it is a different kind of article altogether. 

The Honey in the Jar is gathered from many hives. The 
broadest Scotch is packed along with classic Greek, Allan 
Ramsay and Virgil go together. 

The volume is a collection of odds and ends—scraps and 
fragments. All of them have Leigh Hunt’s kind warm- 
heartedness stamped on them. They have also many 
pretty embellishments and decorations befitting the sea- 
son. But they display rather too much learning for a 
New Year’s book. Nobody can read Greek under a misle- 
toe bough. The letters are all too crooked and crabbed 
for this season. Italian might do—because, somehow, 
Italian is altogether different. It has not the same associa- 
tions of fagging and hard work ; but even Italian is pesti- 
ferous on these holiday eves. 

Leigh Hunt recommends his own way for the following 
reasons :— 


“ Now, one of the great objects of the present writer, for many 
years past, has been to lure his readers into the love of other 
languages, particularly of this most beautiful of them all. It is for 
this reason he has scarcely ever quoted the most trivial expression 
from any one of them without giving a version of it ; knowing well 
how many intelligent men there are who would enjoy the origina! 
if they knew it, far better than many an accidental scholar, and who 
are willing to have the least giimpse of it afforded them. It has 
been well said that ‘mankind will cease to quarrel with one 
another when they understand one another.” Mr. Cobden, in his 
entertaining and instructive speech at the Manchester Athenzeum, 
has told us how he was struck with this conviction during his 
tour. But he arrived at it before by the intuition of a happy 
nature. Why, for his own delight, does he not make himself 
master of a language he so admires? He is a reader by the fire- 
side ; and one hour’s reading per diem would render such a man 
more intimate with it in the course of a year than nine-tenths of 
its masters in England ; but perhaps he issuch. At all events he 
may have become acquainted with it sufficiently for enjoyment ; 
as much, for instance, as ourselves ; more so if he speaks it; for 
though we read well enough most of the languages that we trans- 
late, we can speak them no better than just to make our way through 
Italy and France. We mention this partly that we may not seem 
to know more than we do, and partly to encourage others to learn. 
A little hearty love is better in this, as in all other cases, than a 
heap of indifferent knowledge. We are ashamed to say, that we 
know less of Greek, in one sense of the word, than we did when 
young, and are obliged to look out more words in the dictionary: 
for to a dictionary we are still forced to resort, though we love 
the language next to Italian, and hold it in higher admiration. 
But then we know our ignorance better than we did at that time— 
are more aware of beauties to be enjoyed, and nice meanings to 
be discovered—and the consequence is, that whenever we undertake 
to translate a passage from Greek, we take our love on one side of 
us, and our dictionary on the other ; and before we set about it, 
make a point of sifting every possible meaning, and root of mean- 
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that not an atom of the writer's intention may be missed. We do 
not say, of course, that we always succeed in detecting it ; but it 
is not for want of painstaking. 
‘ The labour we delight in physics paig.’ 

“ Now, by a like respect for the good old maxim, ‘slow and sure,’ 
and by dint of doing a little, or even a very little every day, there 
is no lover of poetry and beauty who, in the course of a few 
months, might not be as deep as a bee in some of the sweetest 
flowers in other languages; and it is for readers of this sort that 
we have not only translated aad commented on Greek and other 
passages in the book before us, but in some instances given inti- 
mations of the spirit in which we have studied them ;—being 
anxious to allure to the study such as can find time for it, and to 
give some little taste of their exquisiteness to those who cannet, 
For all sorts of benefits lie in a knowledge of languages, both to 
men out of the world and men in it; all additions to the stock 
of profit and pleasure—to the certainty of knowing (as the phrase 
is) ‘what to be at,’ on occasions where profitable information is re- 
quired—of not losing any advantage, either of relative or positive 
gain—of growing superior to debasing fears, and to icnorant and 
inhuman assumptions—and, above all, of assisting the great cause 
of the advancement and mutual intercourse of all men, which 
shall put an end to narrow-minded ideas of profit and loss, and 
open up that moral, and intellectual, and cordial, as well as com- 
mercial Free Trade, without which we should remain little better 
for ever than a parcel of ill-tanght children, willing, if not able, to 
cheat one another in corners.” 


Here is a story far more suitable for the time than a lecture 
on languages. 


“A certain bishop who lived some hundred years ago, and who 
was very unlike what is reported of her Majesty’s new almoner ; 
also, very unlike the Christian bishops of old, before titles were 
invented for them ; very unlike Fenelon, too, who, nevertheless, 
had plenty of titles ; very unlike St. Francis de Sales, who was for 
talking nothing but ‘ roses ;) very unlike St. Vincent de Paul, who 
founded the sisterhood of Charity ; very unlike Rundel, who ‘ had 
a heart,’ and Berkeley, who had ‘ every virtue under heaven,’ and 
that other exquisite bishop (we blush to have forgotten his name) 
who was grieved to find that he had a hundred pounds at his 
banker's, when the season had been so bad for the poor; this 
highly unresembling bishop, who, nevertheless, was like too many 
of his brethren—that is to say, in times past, for (for there is no 
bishop now, at least in any quarter of England, who is not re- 
markable for meekness, and does not make a pvint of turning his 
| right cheek to be smitten the moment you have smitten his left) 
this unepiseopal, and yet not impossible bishop, we say, was once 
accosted during a severe Christmas, by a parson-Adams kind of in- 
ferior clergyman, and told a long story of the wants of certain poor 
| people, of whose cases his lordship was unaware. What the 
dialogue was which led to the remark we are about to mention, 





































































the reporters of the circumstance do not appear to have ascer- 
| tained ; but it seems the representations growing stronger and 
| stronger on one side, and the determination to pay no attention to 
| them acquiring proportionate vigour on the other, the clergyman 
| was moved to tell the bishop that his lordship did not understand 
| his ‘ eleven commandments.’ 

“* Eleven commandments,’ cried the bishop, ‘ why, fellow, you 
/are drunk. Who ever heard of an eleventh commandment? De- 
| part, or you shall be put in the stocks.’ ‘ Put thine own pride and 
cruelty in the stocks,’ retorted the good priest, angered beyond his 
Christian patience, and preparing to return to the sufferers for ° 
whom he had pleaded in vain. ‘I say there are eleren command- 
ments—not ten, and that it were well for such flocks as you 
govern if it were added, as it ought to be, to the others over the 
tables in church. Does your lordship remember—do you, in fact, 
know anything at all of Him who came on earth to do good to the 
poor and woeful, and who said, ‘ Behold I give unto you @ new 
commandment — Love one another.’” 


Next, perhaps, some readers before they buy the book may 
want to know how Leigh Lunt treats Allan Ramsay? Very 
civilly, indeed, they will find in more than one page ; but we 
take only one :— 

“ Allan Ramsay is the prince of the homely pastoral drama, 
Burns wrote in this class of poetry at no such length as Rameay ; 
but he was pastoral poetry itself in the shape of an actual glorious 
peasant, vigorous as if Homer had written him, and tender as 











49g, BOt excepting those in words the most familiar to us, in order 





generous strength, or as memories of the grave. 
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“ Ramsay and he have helped Seotland for ever to take pride in 
its heather, and its braes, and its bonny rivers, and be ashamed of 
no beauty or honest troth, in high estate or in low—an incaleula- 
ble blessing. Ramsay, to be sure, with all his genius, and though 
he wrote an entire and excellent dramatic pastoral in five legitimate 
acts, is but a smal] part of Burns——is but a field in a corner com- 
pared with the whole Scots pastoral region. He has none of 
Burns’ pathos ; none of his grandeur ; none of bis burning energy ; 
none of his craving after universal good. low universal is 
Barns! What mirth in his cups! What softuess in his tears ! 
What sympathy in his very satire! What manhood in every- 
thing! If Theocritus, the inventor of a loving and affecting Poly- 
phemus, could have foreseen the verses on the ‘ Mouse,’ and the 
*Daisy turned up with the Plough,’ the ‘Tam o’ Shanter, ‘O 
Willie Brew'd a Peck o' Maut, ‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon,’ &c. (not to mention a hundred others which have less to do 
with our subject), tears of admiration would have rushed into his 
eyes. 
“ Nevertheless, Allan Ramsay is not only entitled to the desig- 
nation we have given him, but in some respects is the best pastoral 
writer in the world. There are, in truth, two sorts of genuine 
pastoral—the high ideal of Fletcher and Milton, which is justly to 
be considered the more poetical, and the homely ideal, as set forth 
by Allan Ramsay and some of the Idyls of Theocritus, and which 
gives as such feelings of nature and passion as poetical rustics not 
only can, but have entertained ar’ eiqouently deseribed. And we 
think the ‘Gentle Shepherd, in some respects, the best pastoral 
that ever was written, not because it has anything in a poetical 
point of view to compare with Fletcher and Milton, but heeause 
there is, upon the whole, more faith and more love in it, and 
because the kind of idealized truth which it undertakes to repre- 
sent, is delivered in a more corresponding and satisfactory form 
than in any other entire pastoral drama. In fact, the ‘Gentle 
Shepherd’ has no alloy whatsoever to its pretensions, sch as they 
are-—no failure in plot, language, or character—nothing answering 
to the coldness and irrelevances of ‘Comus, nor to the offensive 
and untrue violations of decorum in the ‘ Wanton Shepherdess’ of 
Fletcher's pastoral, and the pedantic and ostentatious charity of his 
faithful one. It is a pure, healthy, natural, and (of its kind) 
perfect plant, sprung out of an unluxuriant, but not ungenial soil ; 
not hang with the beauty and fragrance of the productions of the 
higher regions of Parnassus ; not waited upon by spirits and en- 
chanted music ; a dog-rose if you will ; say rather a rose in a cot- 
tage garden, dabbled with the morning dew, and plucked by an 
honest lover to give to his mistress, 

“ Allan Ramsay's poem is not only a probable and pleasing story, 
containing charming pictures, much knowledge of life, and a good 
deal of quiet humour, but in some respects it may he called classical, 
if by classical is meant ease, precision, and unsuperfluonsness of 
style. Ramsay’s diction is singularly straight-forward, seldom need- 
ing the assistance of inversions; and he rarely says anything for 
the purpose of ‘ filling up: two freedoms from defect the reverse 
of vulgar and commonplace ; nay the reverse of a great deal of 
what pretends to be fine writing, and is received as such. We 
confess we never tire of dipping into it, ‘ on and off any more 
than into Fletcher or Milton, or into Theocritus himself, who, for 
the union of something higher with true pastoral, is unrivalled in 
short picees. 

“*The Gentle Shepherd’ is not a forest nor a mountain-side, 
nor Aready ; bat it is a field full of daisies, with a brook in it, and 
a cottage ‘ at the sunny end ;’ and this we take to be no mean 
thing either in the real or the ideal world. Our Jar of Honey 
may well lic for a few moments among its heather, albeit filled 
from Hybla. There are bees, ‘look you,’ in Habbie’s How. Theo- 
eritus and Allan shake hands over a shepherd’s pipe.” 


We have space for only one short extract farther :—- 


“ Tf you tell a Sicilian that there are no earthquakes in Eng- 
land, he acknowledges, of course, the merit of their absence, but 
smiles to think that you can suppose it a compensation for the 
want of vines and olives. The following amusing conversation 
took place in an inn between the Envlish traveller just mentioned 
and a priest and his landlady, at Caltgirone. The priest, ‘ after 
many apologies for the liberty he was taking,’ says Mr. Vaughan, 
* begged to converse with me upon the subject of England, which 
the people of these parts were very anxious to hear about, as the op- 
potunity of inquiring so seldom occurred: and by the time I had 
dined, I observed a dosen people collected round the door, with 
their eyes and mouths open to hear the examination. 
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“* And, pray Signor, is it trae what we are told, that you hare 
no olives in England ?’* 

“* Yes, perfectly true.’ 

“* Cospetto! how so?’ 

“* Cospettone /% said the lady. 

“+ Qur climate is not propitious to the growth of the olive.’ 

“* But, then, Signor, for oranges.’ 

“* We have no oranges neither.’ 

“© Poreretto’ said the landlady, with a tone of compassion, 
which is a sort of fondling diminutive for ‘ Porero,’ ‘ poor crea 
ture, or as you would say to your ehild, poor little fellow. 

“ * But how is that possible, Signor?’ said the priest. 
you no fruit in your country 
" «© We have very fine fruit; but our winters are severe, and 
not genial enough for the orange-tree.’ 

‘That is just what they told me, said the lady ‘ at Palerime, 
| that England is all snow, aud a great many stones.’ . 

«© But then, Signor, we have heard what we can scarcely believe, 
that vou have not any wine.’ 

“Tt is perfectly true. We have vines that ‘hear fruit; but 
the sun in our climate is not sufficiently strong, which must be 
boiling, as it is here, to produce any wine.’ 

“* Then, Jesu Maria! how the dence do you do? 

“ | told them that, notwithstanding, we got on pretty well: that 
we had some decent sort of mutton and very tolerable-looking beef: 
that our poultry was thought eatable, and our bread pretty good: 
jthat, insteal of wine, we had a thing they call ale, which our 
people here and there seem to relish exceedingly ; and that by the 
help of these articles, a good constitution, and the blessing of God, 
our men were as hardy and as loyal and brave, and our women 4s 
accomplished, and virtuous, and handsome, as any other people, | 
believed, under heaven. 

“ « Besides, Mr. Abbatie, I beg leave to ask you what cloth is 
vour coat of 2’ 
 ¢ Cospetto! it is English ? with an air of importance. 

“* And your hat?’ 

‘* Why, that’s English.’ 
** And this lady’s gown, and her bonnet and ribbons ?” 
‘* Why, they are English.’ 

«All English. Then you see how it is: we send you in ét- 
change for what we don’t grow half the comforts and conveniences 
you enjoy in your island. Besides, pandrona mia gentile (my 
agreeable landlady), we can never regret that we don’t grow these 
articles, since it ensures us an intercourse with a nation we 
esteem !’ 

“* Vira!’ (long life to yon,) said the landlady; and ‘ Braro!’ 
said the priest; and between 4rero and rira, the best friends in the 


world, I escaped to my lettiga (litter.)”t 


* Have 





° 


© 


. 


We wish Mr. Hunt’s Jar may reach a twenty-seventh edi- 
tion like some of Mr. Dickens’s; but we should be afraid to 
hazard anything on more than nineteen. 

We have some few more Christmas books yet to notice. 


The Drawing-ltoom Table-Book, edited by Mrs. 8. €. 
Hall—London, G. Virtue—in title very nearly resembles 
the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, but is less gorgeous, less 
expensive, and more varied in its literature, which has, in 
one or two passages, a tinge—perhaps undesignedly—of the 
Jacobite or Puseyite principles, so obviously exhibited by 
Mrs, Norton. ‘The designs and engravings are not equal 
to those of the Serap-Book, the literature is better, and the 
price we believe to be less. We copy the following eulo- 
yium on paintings, engravings, and pieture galleries from 
the article attached to an engraving of Titian in his Studio: 


“Tow impossible it is to look upon a picture without being 
carried to the scene it represents. Whether perfect or otherwise, 
as a work of art, it is always suggestive ; every painting that we 
hang upon our walls—every engraving we tarn over in o@f 
portfolios may be the parent of ideas, the record of events, or it- 
troduction to foreign lands. We drink in their information, we 


| 





“ * Olives and bread form the principal oo of the food of the lower 
classes in Sicily, and oilisa life. 
uivalent to ‘ gounds' or ‘ gadzooks.’ 

y,” nt sopra, p. bexiv. . 


“? Almost 
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adopt their ‘ thoughts,’ and if we are not the wiser or the better 
for acquaintance with pictures, we must be dull indeed. I hope 
for the time when every householder will have his pictures—not 
in long corridors and stately chambers, but as familiar friends ; not 
because of their mowied, but their moral worth. I know that 

ns of small means cannot place upon their walls examples of 
the old or modern masters; but all such are now so freely 
translated for public use by the engraver’s skill, and framing is so 
cheap, that they have become the least expensive luxuries wherein 
we can indulge. 

“What thoughts arise as we turn over a volume of the least 
ostentatious engravings! The miniature landscape, bringing the 
far away country, that we have not the leisure or the means to 
visit, beneath the light of our evening lamp! What do we not 
owe to Robert’s Holy Land? How still, and silent, and real, is the 
engraving from one of Muller’s pictures of ‘ Prayer in the Desert.’ 
How impossible not to sympathise with those brave, wild men in 
their act of prostration! Although 

‘No curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
to those outspread sands, the feeling of devotion has bowed them 
in petition or thanksgiving to their God, even with as devout 
though not as enlightened a spirit as that of the “ cottier” who, 
having taken down 
‘ The big ha’ Bible, 

removes his bonnet, and calls upon his family to call upon their 
Maker! 

“ Historical subjects, as they are termed, are of exceeding value, 
in impressing facts upon the memory of the young or uneducated. 
During the last exhibition at Westminster Hall on one of the 
‘free days,” when it was delightful to see ‘the people’ partaking 
of the full banquet they were permitted to enjoy, one man Was 
heard to say (o another, ‘Wont I buy a history of England and 
know the rights of them all?’ An old woman stood opposite 
Paton’s ‘Christ bearing his Cross’ until tears rolled down her 
cheeks: ‘I often read about it, she exclaimed, ‘but I never 
thought I should see it!’ And they tell of a noted thief who, 
impressed by a picture of Judas returning the thirty pieces of 
silver, changed his mode of life, and endeavoured to restore what 
he had at one tome exercised all his ingenuity to obtain. A little 
girl who was so careless, so ‘ giddy,’ that she could not be com- 
manded, or coaxed, or tricked into learning her letters, was so 
fascinated by an engraving of ‘The Babes in the Wood, that she 
applied herself at onee to the alphabet, and never rested till she was 
able to read the ballad. These are only items of the good etfected 
by acquaintance with pictures—simple incidents—but the whole 
current of liuman feeling may be changed by the presence of a fine 
high-toned work of art, 


There are twenty engravings in the work, and that num- 
ber of poems or articles. The prose contributions are supe- 
rior to the poetry, but, between the two, the Table-Book 
takes a high rank amongst annuals. 


The Pictorial Gift-Book of Lays and Lithoovaphe. 
Edinburgh : John Menzies, 


THE exterior of this volume is not equal to its internal 
decorations, which bear unexceptionable evidence to the 
perfection attained for the art of the lithegrapher in Edin- 
burgh. The lithographs are all executed by Mr. F. Schenck, 
and are so arranged as to comprise nearly all the shadings 
practicable in his art, from the illuminated title to the 
skilfully-managed piate of the Aurora Borealis from the 
Orkney Islands. Loch Kil, from Fort-William, taken at 
dawn, when the moon is still in the sky, and a deep gloom 
hangs on the mountains, while the light is sparkling from 
the waters, is the best plate in this volume. 

The lays are all by Mr. Vedder, of Leith, with whose 
poetry our readers are happily so familiar that we do not 
require to characterise it. Several of the pieces have al- 
ready appeared in this magazine, and others are new. 

_ Many of the lays are from the German, and some of the 
lithographs represent German scenery ; but, altogether, we 
have not seen an annual with which we should be better 
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pleased than the “ Lays and Lithographs,” creditable alike 


to Scottish art and literature. 
Many will think and say—and we do not think they will 
be in error—that Edinburgh has in this department beaten 


London, 


Lyrics of Sea and Shore. By Colin Rae Brown. Glasgow : 
D. Chambers. 
Songs by Andrew Park, Glasgow : Thomas Murray. 


(FLASGOW, in addition to its cottons, muslins, and iron, 
There has been, 
however, almost from the time of St. Mungo, if not earlier, 
1a Glasgow school of poetry. Sometimes it was rough, if 
| racy, but from that characteristic it has long ago escaped, 
land its versification has beeome smooth and artistical. 
| Within our own time, counting it twenty years, Glasgow 
has produced some of the most popular poetry ; and, taking 
a little longer range, it has been connected with several 
of the highest names in Seotch poetry. 

The two volumes we have named are both by occasional 
contributors of ours ; and our readers have therefore a very 
general knowledge of their merits. Several of the Lyrics 
have been published before, and on that account we do not 
quote them largely ; but the following lines from_‘ the 
Mariners,’’ and from “ the Mountains,” will show thi the 
style is diversified. They are at two extremes, 





promises to become productive of poetry. 


“I love the gallant mariners, that travel o’er the deep, 

"Mid storm, in breeze, or hurricane, through Ocean's waves they 
sweep 

Though lightnings glare around him, and heaven's wide thunders 
roll, 

Unshrinking stands the mariner—undaunted is his soul. 

No dangers pale his manly cheek, or dim his watchful eye, 

No tremblings seize upon his heart while wars the angry aby, 

But ’midst the jarring clements sails fearlessly and brave, 

| The boast of proud Britannia—the warnor of the wave.” 


“When the heather bells are seen, 
In their rich purple bloom ; 
When the air is full of sweets 
And laden with perfume ; 
* When the tassels deck the broom, 
And the yellow flower the whin ; 
When the bright sparkling streamlets 
Are sparkling o’er the linn ; 
“When the blackberries blossom, 
And the wild nuts are seen ; 
When the gowans clad the knowes, 
Stud their mantles of green.” 


Of Mr. Park’s songs, the greater number, we think, have 
been already set to music, and may be had at the musie- 
sellers’, so that their case is still more desparate, for in quot- 
ing from his volume we might probably take verses that 
half our readers remember in connexion with indifferent 
performances on pianos, which were incapable altogether of 
obliterating the words ; for not a few of Mr. Park’s 
are most deservedly popular. We do not think that is the 
case with his parody on “the light of other days,” whieh 
runs in the style of the following two verses :— 


“ The light of other days has faded, 

The reign of Grease is past ; 

For Gas with brilliant biaze hath shaded 
Those wicks too short to last. 

The cal with evening parties clouded, 
Sheds not its fragrant rays, 

O, the eye of man no more is shrouded 
With the light of other days — 

The eye of man no more is shrouded 
With the bgtt of other days. 
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68 
“ The mould which used to burn so brightly, 


The waz and sperm also, 

The dip we snuffd so often nightly 
Are all, alas! no go! 

The very commonestes? ceiling 
With gasaliers now blaze, 

There's now no use of longer dealing 
In the light of other days— 

There's now no use of longer dealing 
In the light of other days.” 


And the next is long enough to render it safe. The two 
verses we copy are from the beginning and the close. 


“© wae's me! wae's me for the time 

When I was young and gay! 

When heart and hope were baith in prime — 
The world a summer d i\ : 

When carelessly I wandered glad 
By hill and wood and vien ; 

© wae’s my heart! it's grown sae sad-— 
Sae wae and worn since then! 


“ °Tis sweet to think o’ early days— 
Those sunny hours o° life !— 
As fancy yet in truth pourtrays 
Those joys undimm'd wi’ stnfe! 
When a’ things wore a mystic charm, 
And ilka thing seem’d strange - 
When warld’s cares caused nae alarm ;— 
O wae's me on the change!” 
* * * “ 
“ But why should age or sickness make 
The honest man a slave ? 
Are there not joys time cannot speak 
Prepared bevond the grave; 
That, as the warld’s jovs depart, 
Are drawing still more near ; 
And, when the pulse forsakes the heart, 


Are oped to the sincere. 


“ Sae let us spend the present day 
As weel as mortals can ; 
Jov is a thing—the learned say-— 
Shared equally to man. 
It is 
That crowns us wi co 
These have their short-lived favouring hour, 


But that is the extent.” 


not wealth, it 1s not power, 


ntent; 


' 


Finis roronat opus ls not the songster’s motto, hbeeause 


the beginning was better than the end in this instance. 


This volume contains all the anthor’s songs, and many of 


them are very deservedly popular. 


Vol. vii. London: Longman & Co. 


The Doctor. 


Tre last volume of seven, and of the series, and we re- 
gard it with no little regret, for ** The Doctor” has been for 
seven years one of our favourites, an exceedingly frec-and- 
easy visitor, May in no attention to arrangcments, but pick- 
ing up thouglits in all languages, living and dead, and old 
stories from out-of-the-w ‘ay books, to be scattered again hither 
and thither, like pebbles. And * The Doctor” was a shrewd, 
caustic thinker himself, thoroughly eccentric and benevolent, 
often seemingly on the wrong road, but always somehow gret- 
ting tot! ‘rightend, There is an immense quantity of valuable 
reading in these seven volumes, and even in this seventh, 
there is enongh for a week of winter evenings. The “ Doc- 
tor” certainly did not think it valuable; it was all frag- 
mentary to him; but books are not quite so common in 
every other person’s hands as they were in his ; and we do 


not all hav su 1 stores of old tales and old readings. 


We have stated that there was no fixed and definite plan | 


in the Doctor—he seemed to pursue bo special object— 
but to heap together parcels of learning, wit, and sarcasm, 
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|| which altogether left an impression on the reader’s mind 
that he had not lost his time. The following passage 
argues out aud fully establishes the propriety of cheerful- 
ness, though, if the Doctor had been amongst us in 1847, 
he would have found it one of the virtues most difficult to 
practise. 





“Tn the thirtieth chapter of the book called Ecclesiasticus, and 
'| at the twenty-fifth verse, are these words :— 

“* A cheerful and a good heart will have care of his meat and 
diet.’ 

“This is not the text to a sermon but the beginning of a chap- 
ter. There is no reason why a chapter as well as a sermon should 
not be thus impressively introduced ; and if this chapter should be 
|; neither so long as a sermon, nor so dull as those discourses which 
|| perchance, and (I fear) per-likelihood, it may be thy fortune to 
|| hear, O reader, at thy parish church, or in phrase nonconformist 
to sit under at the conventicle, it will be well forthe ; for hav- 
ing began to read it, I daresay thou wilt peruse it orally or oct. 
larly to the end. 

“ A cheerful and a good heart the Doctor had; aye, as cheerful 
and good a one as ever man was blest with. He held, with 
Bishop Hacket, that melancholy was of all humours the fittest to 
make a bath for the Devil, and that cheerfulness and innocent 
pleasure preserve the mind from rust and the body from putrifying 
with dulness and distempers; wherefore that bishop of good and 
/merry memory would sometimes say, he did not like to look upon 
a sour man at dinner, and if his guests were pleased within, would 
bid them hang out the white flag in their countenance. 








Udite, udite amici, un cor giocondo 

E Rey del Uondo. 

And if the poet says true (which I will be sworn he does), our 
doctor might be more truly king of the world than Kehama after 
he had performed his sacrifice. 

| * His cheerfulness he would not have exchanged for all the hank- 
bills which ever bore the signature of Abraham Newland, or his 
successor Henry Hase ; he thanked his Maker for it; and that it 
had been kept from corruption and made so far good as (with all 
Christian humility) to be self-approved ; he thanked his heavenly 
Father also for the free grace vouchsafed him, and his earthly one 
‘for having trained him in the way that he should go. 


“* Cheerful and grateful takers the Gods love, 
And such as wait their pleasures with full hopes ; 
‘Lhe doubtful and distrustful man Heaven frowns at.'* 


| “ Being thus cheerful and good, he had that eare of his meat 
and diet which the son cf Sirach commends in the text, and notices 
as an indication of cheerfulness and goodness. 

“ Understand me, reader, and understand the author of the wis- 
dom. It was not such acare of his meat and his diet as Apicius 
has been inflamed for in ancient, and Darteneuf in modern times; 
}not such as Lucullus was noted for, or Sir William Curtis, with 
/whom Lucullus, had he been an English East Indian Governor, 

instead of a Roman prietor, might have been well pleased to dine. 
Kead Landor’s conversation between Lucullus and Cwsar, if thou 
| art reader, and if any thing can make thee think with 
l respect and admiration of Lueullus, it will be the beautiful strain 
| of feeling and philosophy that thou wilt findthere. Wouldst thou 
| see another work of first-rate genius, not less masterly in its kind, 
| go and see Chantrey’s bust of Sir William Curtis; and when thou 
i shalt have seen what he hath made of that countenance, thou wilt 
| begin to think it not impossible that a silk purse may be made of a 
sows ear. Shame on me that in speaking of those who have 
gained glory by giving good dinners, I should have omitted the 
name of Michael Angelo Taylor, he having been made immortal 
for this his great and singular merit ! 

“Long before the son of Sirach, Solomon had spoken to the 
same effect :——‘ There is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy good 
in its labour. This also I saw that it was from the hand of God.’ 
‘Go thy way,’ said the wisest of monarchs and of men, in his old 
age, when he took a more serious view of his past life; the 
honours, pleasures, wealth, wisdom, he had so abundantly enjoyed ; 
the errors and miscarriages which he had fallen into ; the large 
experience and many observations he had made of things natural, 
moral, domestical, civil, sensual, divine; the curious and critical 
inquiry he had made after true happiness, and what cuatribution 
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ali things under the sun could afford thereunto—‘ Go thy way,’ he 
said, ‘eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart ! 

“*Tpasmuch,’ says Bishop Reynolds, in his commentary upon 
this passage, ‘as the dead neither know nor enjoy any of these 
worldly blessings, and inasmuch as God gives them to his servants 
in love, and as comfortable refreshments unto them in the days of 
their vanity, therefore he exhorteth unto a cheerful fruition of 
them, while we have time and liberty so to do; that so the many | 
other sorrows and bitterness which they shall meet with in this | 
life may be mitigated and sweetened unto them. He speaketh not 
of sensual, epicurean, and brutish excess : but of an honest, decent, 
and cheerful enjoyment of blessings, with thankfulness and in the 





fear of God. A merry heart, the Bishop tells us, ‘might in this 
text have been rendered a good one, as in other parts of Scripture | 
a sad heart is called an eri/ heart. It is pleasing unto God,’ says | 
the Bishop, ‘that when thou hast in the fear of his name, and in 
obedience to his ordinance, laboured, and by his blessing gotten 
thee thine appointed portion, then thon shouldest, after an honest, 
cheerful, decent, and liberal manner, without farther anxiety or 
solicitousness, enjoy the same. This is the principal boundary of 
our outward pleasures and delights, still to keep ourselves within 
such rules of piety and moderation as that our ways may be 
pleasing unto God. And this shows us the true way to find sweet- 
ness in the creature, and to feel joy in the fruition thereof ; 
namely, when our persons and our ways are pleasing unto God, for 
piety doth not exclude, but only moderate earthly delights ; and so 
moderate them that though they be not so excessive as the 
luxurious and sensual pleasures of foolish epicures, yet they are far 
more pure, sweet and satisfactory, as having no guilt, no gall, no 
curse, nor inward sorrow and terrors attending on them.’ 

“Farther, the Bishop observes that, ‘food and raiment being 
the substantial of outward blessings, Solomon has directed unto 
cheerfulness in the one, and unto decency and comeliness in the 
other. He hath advised us also to let the head lack no ointment, 
such perfumes being an expression of joy used in feasts ; the 
meaning is,’ says the Bishop, ‘ that we should lead our lives with as 
much freeness, cheerfulness, and sweet delight, in the liberal use of 
the good blessings of God, as the quality of our degree, the decency 
of our condiiion, and the rules of religious wisdom and the fear of 
God do allow us—not sordidly or frowardly denying ourselves the 
benefit of those good things which the bounty of God hath be- 
stowed upon us,” 


We have no doubt that bishops generally obey this in- 

junction. It is 6ne of the requirements that people are 

most inclined to follow who have the means of doing so. 
The Doctor had an opinion regarding beards—quite a 


different subject, it will be observed, from cheerfulness— 
which, now that there seems to be a perfect invasion of | 


beards, not merely on individual cheeks—but please see the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s last letter—the threat and the pro- 
bability of an invasion of London by a bearded army, we 
do well to quote, with the view of rendering it clear that all 
the reasoning does not rest with the followers of Johanna 
Southcotte, Latter-day Saints, and the French Guards, but 
that something may still be said in favour of razor-grinding 
and Sheffield :-— 


“Yet have I more to say which I have thought upon, for I am 
filled as the moon at the full ! 

“ ECCLESIASTICUS. 

“The reader must not expect that we have done with our beards 
yet; shaving, as he no doubt knows but too well, is one of those 
things at which we may cut and come again, aad in the preseat 
chapter, 

‘To shave, or not to shave, that is the question’'— 


& matter which hath not hitherto been fully considered. The 
question, as relates to the expenditure of time, has been profitably, 
I trust, disposed of ; and that of its effect upon the health has been, 
as Meinbers of Parliament say, poophooh'd. But the propriety of 
the practice is yet to be investigated upon other grounds. 

“Van Helmont tells us that Adam was created without a beard, 
but that after he had fallen and sinned, because of the sinful pro- 
peasities which he derived from the fruit of the forbidden Tree, a 


beard was made part of his punishment and disgrace, bringing him 





thus into nearer resemblance with the heasts towards whom he had 
made his nature approximate: ‘ #/ wud/orum quedrupedium comper, 
socius ef similis esset, corundem signaturam prac se ferret, quorum 
more ut salar, ita et cultum pilis hirtum ostenderel” The same 
stigma was not inflicted upon Eve, because even in the fall she re- 
tained much of her original modesty, and therefore deserved no 
such opprobrious mark, 

“Van Lelmont observes also that no good angel ever appears 
with a beard, and this, he says, is a capital sign by which angels 
inay be distinguished—a matter of great importance to those who 
are in the habit of seeing them. ‘Si apparuit barbatus angelus 
Malus esto. Eudaemon enim nunquam barbatus apparwt, memor 
Iie marvelled, therefore, that 
men should suppose the beard was given them for an ornament, 
when angels abhor it, and when they see that they have it in com- 


asus obquem riro barba succrerit. 


mon with he-goats. There must be something in his remark ; for 
take the most beautiful angel that ever painter designed, or engra- 
ver copied, put on him a beard, and the celestial character will be 
so entirely destroyed, that the simple appendage of a tail will caco- 
lemonize the Eudaemon. 

“This being the belief of Van Helmont, who declares that he 
had profited more by reveries and visions than by study, though 
he had studied much and deeply, ought he, in conformity to his 
own belief, to have shaved or not? Much might be alleged on 
either side: for to wear the beard might seem in a person so per- 
suaded, a visible sign of submission to the Almighty will, in thus 
openly bearing the badge of punishment, the mark of human de- 
gradation which the Almighty has been pleased to appoint ; but, 
on the other hand, a shaven face might seem with equal propriety, 
and in like manner denote, a determination in the man to put off, 
as far as in him lay, this outward and visible sign of sin and shame, 
and thereby assert that fallen nature was in him regenerate, 

“ ¢ Belle est vraiment Copinion premiere ; 
Bi: Ue est encores Vopmmion derniere ; 
A qui des deux est-ce doncq que je suis 1° 

“Which of the two opinions I might incline to is of no conse. 
quence, because | do not agree with Van Helmont concerning the 
origin of the beard; though as to what he affirms concerning good 
angels upon his own alleged knowledge, | cannot contradict him 
upon mine, and have, moreover, freely confessed that when we exa- 
mine our notions of angels, they are found to support him. But he 
himself seems to have thought both opinions probable, and there- 
fore, according to the casuists, safe: so, conforming to the fashion 
if his times, without offence to his own conscience, he neither did 
he one thing nor the other; or perhaps it may be speaking more 
wcurately to say that he did both, for he shaved his beard and let 


his mustachios grow. 

“Upon this subject P. Gentien Hervet, Regent of the College at 
Orleans, printed three discourses in the year 1536. In the first of 
these, De radenda ft irba, he makes it appear Liat we are bound to 
In the second, De alenda barba, he proves that 
ve ought to let the beard grow. And in the third, De eel radenda, 


vel aleunda barba, he considers that it os lawful either to shave or 


’ , , 
nave the beard. 


cultivate the beard at pleasure.” 


Sometimes the Doctor picked up remarkable stories, and 
retold them, to the amusement of his hearers, as in the 
‘ollowing instance, from which it appears certain that a man 
might meet with a good wife by aid of the Morning Poat, 
although the chances are so much against the man, that 
we do not urge, or even advise, the experiment. 


“A story was told me, with an assurance that it was literally 
true, of a gentleman, who, being in want of a wife, advertised for 
me, and at the place and time appointed was met by a lady. 
[heir stations in life entitled them to be so called, and the gentle- 
nan as well as the lady was in earnest. Ile, however, unluckily, 
seemed to be of the same opinion as King Pedro was with regard 
o his wife, Queen Mary of Arragon, that she was not so handsome 
is she might be good, so the meeting ended in their mutual disap- 
pointment. Coelebs advertised a second time, appointing a different 
square for the place of meeting, and varying the words of the 
advertisement. Lie met the same lady—they recognised each 
ther, could not choose but smile at the recognition, and, perhaps, 
acither of them could choose but sigh. You will anticipate the 
vent. The persevering bachelor tried his lot a third time in the 
newspapers, and at the third place of appointment he met the 











“* Pasquier. 
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equally persevering spinster. At this meeting neither could help 
laughing. They began to converse in good humour, and the con- 
versation became so agreeable on both sides, and the circumstance 
appeared so remarkable, that this third interview led to a marriage, 
and the marriage proved a happy one.” 

The Doctor had whimsical notions, and, amongst 
others, that there existed a resemblance between men and 
trees, which no doubt was confirmed by his habitual practice 
of cutting and carving men with that comfort and facility 
wherewith gardeners operate on trees. 

But he should be, and is well entitled to be heard in his 
own behalf, although the following extract does not in any 
way succeed in establishing a personal relation between our- 
selves and any kind of tree :— 

*** Man is a tree that hath no top in cares, 
No root incomforts.’—CHarMan. 
“ This is one of the many poetical passages in which the sound 
is better than the sense—vet it is not without its beautv. The 
same simistude has been presented by : 


Henry More, in lines which | 
please the esr less, but satisfy 


the understanding: ~ 


* The lower man is nought but a fair plant, 
Whove grosser matter is from the base ground.’ 

“<A plant, says Jones of Nayland, ‘is a system of life, but 
An anual hath volunt®ry 
inmotion, sense, or perception, and is capable of pain aad pleasute. 
Yet in the construction of each there are some general principles 
Which very obviously connect them. It 


insensitive, and fixed to a certain spot. 


is literally, as wellas meta 


: 1} | +» l i; P ‘ amt , ler bie hago 
phorically, true, that trees have limbs,aud an anime! body branches- 





A vascular system is also common to both, in the channels of which 
life is maintained and circulated. When the trachea, with its | 
branches in the lungs, or the veins and arteries, or the nerves, are | 
separately represented, we have the figure of a tree. The leaves of 
trees have a fibrous and fleshy part ; their bark is a covering which | 
answers to the skin in animals. An a 


‘tive vapour perva les thera | 


both, and perspires from both, which is necessary for the preser- | 
vation of health and \ iwour. The ris rit C, OF involuntary me hanical 


force of animal life, is kept up by the s 


> elements which act} 


upon plants for their growth and support.* 
“* Plants, says Novalis, ‘are children of the earth, we are chil- 
dren of the wther. Our lungs are prope: our ro we live | 
. 
when we bre ithe we begin our life with breathing.’ Plato also | 
compal | man to a tree but his wa t play Tc | > mill u le: he | 
J kened the human vegetable to a tree inverted, with the root | 
above, and the bi f be! Antonio Perez vorised he | 
similitude in one of lis epistles to Essex, thus: ‘ Lade ereidts | 
homi ifn ia j i r d / ‘ / e l ivcrscin yi ef) , oculis 
Aumanis e¢ terre rectam ro vere, viride ique, st ra licem de- 


“*®The reader of Berklev will naturally turn to the Siris of that 
anthor—called by Southey, in his life of Wesley,‘ one of the best, | 
wisest, ani greatest men whom Ireland, with all its fertility of | 
genius, hes produced. Vol. ii., 2d edition. | 


THE GLASGOW 


GLASGOW has followed the example of Manchester, 
in the establishinent of an Athenzum for the mental | 
and social improvement of her young men, and their | 
instruction in literary and scientific knowledge ;, 
with the usual appurtenauces of a well-supplied 
reading rooin and library, and the oceasional delivery | 
of lectures on literary and scientific subjects. With | 
the class for whose intellectual wants it is particular. | 
ly adapted, the idea originated ; and, although the | 
obstacles in the way were at first many and for 
midable, by the perseverance, spirit, aud euterpris 
of those who, from the outset, took an interest in its) 
formation, these have all been suecesstully overcome. | 
At present the subscribers amount to nearly 1,900, 
which includes upwards of 10) ladies, while the 
number attending the various classes exceeds 500; a, 
pretty fair proof of the progress which this promising | 
institution bas alrcady made. 





ficam habuerit in suo naturali loco, colo, unde orta” And Rabe- 
lais pursues the resemblance further, saying that trees differ from 
beasts in this——‘ Quelles ont la teste, est le tronc en bas; les 
chereulr, ce sont les racines, en terre; et les pieds, ce sont les 
rameaulx, contremont; comme si un homme faisoit le chesne 
fourcha, 

“ The thought that man is like a tree arose in the Doctor's 
mind more naturally when he first saw the representation of the 
veins and arteries in the old translation of Ambrose Paré’s works, 
And when, in the course of time, he became a curious enquirer 
into the history of her art, he was less disposed to smile at any of 
the fancies into which Dona Oliva Sabuco Barrera had been led 
by this resemblance, than to admire the novelty and ingenuity of 
the theory which she deduced from it. 

“ Bless ye the memory of this Spanish lady, all ye who bear or 
aspire to the honour of the bloody hand, as knights of Esculapius! 
for from her—according to Father Feyjoo—the English first, and 
afterwards the physicians of other countries, learnt the theory of 
nervous diseases; never, therefore, did any other indtvidhal con- 
tribute so largely to the gratification of fee-feeling fingers! 

“ Feyjoo has properly enumerated her among the women who 
have done honour to their country; and later Spaniards have 
ealled her the immortal glory, not of Spain alone, but of all 
Europe. She was born and dwelt in the city of Alcaraz, and 
flourished in the reign of Phillip IL, to whom she dedicated, in 
1587, her ‘ New Philosophy of the Nature of Man,’* appealing to 
the ancient law of chivalry, whereby great lords and high-born 
knights were bound always to favour wowen in their adventures. 
In placing under the eagle wings of his Catholic Majesty this 
child which she had engendered, she told the king that he was 
then receiving from a woman greater service than any that men 
had rendered him, with whatever zeal and success they had 
exerted themselves to serve him. The work which she laid be- 
fore him would better the world, she said, in many things ; 
and if he could not attend to it, those who came after him per- 
adventure would; for though tere were already all too many 
pooks in the world, yet this one was wanting.” 


That is exactly what we have to say of the seventh volume 
of * The Doctor.” The world had already all too many 
books, and yet this one was wanting.’ All who can should, 
Ile may contend with 
them against many depressing iniluences, and, in the long 


unquestionably, buy * The Doctor,” 


run, save the eneagement ala professional follower. 

This, we believe, is the last volume from an author who 
did much in many walks of literature, and combined to 
genius the humbler, but even more useful, lustre of a good 
life. 


° It should seem by her name, as affixed to the Carta Dedica- 
torie, that she was of French or Breton extraction, for she signs her- 
self Oliva de Nantes Sabuco Barrera, R. 8. 


ATHENLEUM. 


The first commemorative soiree of the Glasgow 
Atheneum was held in the large City Hall of that 
city on Tuesday night, the 28th December. There 
could not be less than 3000 to 4000 persons pre- 
sent on the occasion, Charles Diekens was the presi- 
dent of the evening, and made one of his most happy 
speeches in opening the preecedings. The author 
of the * Pielkwick Papers” has had eonsiderable ex- 
perience in business of this nature ; and Glasgow 
ean now vie with Manchester in possessing a flourish- 
ing institution for the literary and scientifie instrue- 
tion of the young men of the industrious classes, and 
in having had this gifted and celebrated writer to 
preside over it at its first annual celebration. As 
Mr. Sheriff Alison said—‘‘ Mr. Dickens is well- 
known to establishments such as this. He presided 
at the first great mecting of the Manchester Athe- 
neum; and it was to the genius and talent he 
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displayed on that occasion that, in no small de- 

e, the success of that institution has been owing. 
Within a few weeks he has presided at the annual 
meeting of a similar institution in Yorkshire—in 
Leeds ; but I am quite sure that, amongst the nu- 
merous literary triumphs which the memory of that 
gentleman will reeal, there is none to which he will 
hereafter look back upon with more satisfaction than 
the first meeting of the Glasgow Athenzum.” 

The lustre of,his name will add brilliancy to the in- 
stitution now formed in the great commercial city of 
the West of Scotland, which has begun its operations | 
under the most favourable auspices, and with the 
fairest prospects of increased prosperity and success. 

Among the gentlemen on the platform on 
this memorable occasion, which was truly said to 
constitute an interesting event in the history of 
Glasgow, were some who have taken a high rank in 
science and literature, and become extensively known 
as the friends and promoters of popular instruction. 
Besides Sheriff Alison, whose ‘“ History of Europe” 
has acquired for him a European reputation, there 
were Professor W. E. Aytoun of Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor Hill, Professor Gregory, Professor Thomson, 





THE GLASGOW ATEN-EUM. il 








George Combe, Esq., Robert Chambers, Esq., Dr. 
Moir of Musselburgh (the Delta of Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine), and Chas, Mackay, Esq., LL.D., author of 
“ Voices from the Crowd ;*’ William Anderson, Esq., 
author of “ Landscape Lyrics; with Alex. Hastie, 
Esq., the Lord Provost of, and one of the Members for 
the Cityof Glasgow ; Adam Black, Esq., Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh; James Ewing, Esq., LL.1).,o0f Leven- 
side; Sir John Maxwell, Bart. ; Colonel Mure, M.P., 
Lord Reetor of the University of Glasgow, and many 
others. An institution like this, in such a busy and 
populous place as Glasgow, is well calculated to ad- 
vance the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
younger branches of the community, and to elevate 
their character and habits. 
jects much will depend on the young men tiem- 
selves, to whose support and adherence the continued 
prosperity of such an institution must be mainly 
indebted. The existence of literary and educational 
establishments of this useful and popular nature is a 
peculiar feature of the present times, and we shall 
be happy to record the formation of similar institu- 
tions in other cities, wherever they may be com- 
menced. 


kor these desirable ob- 





POLITICAL 


THE object of the Ministry in assembling Parliament in 
November seems to have been a trial of the House. They 
desired to ascertain the working of the new machine. 
Probably they were anxious to break it in before Spring 
and its labours arrived. ‘To them the trial must have been 
satisfactory. The Lower House wrought well ; and the 
Upper House is an established hack, The real utility of 
extraordinary sessions is often less than the excuses they 
ailurd for the public to regain its accustomed good nature. 
When the Ministry decided on assembling the Legislature 





in November, the public excitement ran very high. The 
largest mercantile houses were falling on the right and left | 
and all sides. There was no visible close to the serial of| 
calamities, which resembled that of novels by Mr. James, ai | 
the story without an end. The Currency laws were at the 
heart of the disorder, and the want of confidence was all 
round the ring. It was a cutaneous eruption, covering the 
entire superticies of society, aud it was partially laid by the 
proclamation that Parliament would meet. The patient- 
public rely explicitly on a consultation of the State physi- 
sicians ; and being told hat they were to assemble, it 
immediately reached the conviction that all would be well. 
hey did assemble, and in the main disease all that they 
did was to appoint a deputation of their number to examine 
the symptoms, 

Currency committees portend evil. Each successive 
currency committee has produced something worse than its 
predecessor, Whenever some new monopoly for the money 
interest is contrived, a currency committee precedes the 
enactinent, The science into which they inquire is plain and 
simple. There might be with the same propriety a parliamen- 
tar committee appointed every other year to sit upon the 
rule of three, or consider vulgar fractions, and extract the 
“ube root of the national debt. There is difficulty, we know, 
i teaching the English nation common sense respecting the 
“4freney, Anglo-Saxon prejudice is always blunt, honest, but 


cul 





“rong. An English prejudice is made of adamant. There is 
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but one way of melting it down ; and that is by following 
Hannibal’s example with the Alps—soaking it in vinegar. 
On the currency the English mind has a prejudice, but ere 
now it should be very well vinegarised. A few facts, how- 


ever, are quite as clear as any committee ean make them. 


[fa nation has a gold currency of thirty millions, it must 


‘sink that capital first, next pay its interest annually, and 
‘last lose all the tear and wear of the metal——ro small matter, 
; as persons know whose sovereigns, as is the habit with 
}most of us, come in of full weight, and always go out too 
| light by fourpence to sixpence. 

| It is equally clear that if a paper currency be founded on 
property, and sufficient property, it must answer all the pur- 
| poses of gold without its cost ; and is therefore the most 


seconomical of the two plans. Farther, we believe it may 


be demonstrated that no greater danger exists in or from five 
}one-pound notes, than one five-pound note. That cireum- 
{stance tells against the Aet of 1819, which mildly assumed 
‘that a five-pound note ina lump was a useful mediam of 
cireulation, to be greatly desired ; though, if it were eut 
down into tive equal parts—each of the parts assumed a 
characteristic that no part of the whole possessed and be- 
came a nuisance, 

Again, we think it capable of demonstration, without the 





aid of a committee, that when commodities are high priced, 
land a greater nominal currency is requisite for their ex- 
i change, it would be natural and wise rather to increase than 
ito diminish that currency. The action of the Act of 1844 
| reverses this wise and natural course. When commodities 
are dear we shall always probably require to export gold, 
‘and that might be a fair arrangement ; but it is provided 
by statute, and in the wisdom of Parliament, that for every 
five sovereigns exported above the imports we must with- 
draw from circulation one five-pund note. This is 
clearly the wildest theory of currency devised. We can find 
that out without a committee. 

The extent to whieh the provisions for an impossible con- 
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vertibility are pressed, works greater mischief to the country 
than any other false theory under which it suffers. Take. 
for example, the Scotch Banks, with their deposits of thirty 
millions, their fixed circulation of three and a half, and then 
probable extra circulation of one and a half—is it not a 
miserable farce to assert that any provision is made for th 
convertibility of their notes by a stock of gold kept on hanc 
according to law, equal im value only to the extra circula- 
tion, or one in twenty-two of their liabilities ? 

The Times returned thanks in the middle of the existing 
crisis for the preservation of the Bank of England note. 
Our currency is still safe, quoth the Times, Was it safi 
though ? Why, one day’s delay of the Cabinet letter, sus- 
pending the Act of 1844, would have suspended the Bank. 
That was all the safety of the Bank note. But what i- 
currency ? Consols are current, exchanged from hand t: 
hand. So are Exchequer Bills. India Bonds and Three- 
and-a-Fourth per Cents are in the same position. Wer« 
they all preserved ¢ That is, were they all preserved at 
their average value? We do not need a committee’s re- 
port on that question.—The tide has now turned, and we 
may venture to prophesy that before the report of the Com- 
mittee appears, or even before its blue books are published 
—for we do not expect a report—money will be again a 
drug on the market at four or three-and-a-half per cent. 
Bill brokers will again press their friends to extend their 
business. The cycle of excitement and depression will re- 
commence, but the circle will be narrowed ; and the clos 
of each successive whirl round the ring will find the nation 
weaker than its predecessor, until at last necessity closes 
this “ whirl-gig” round ruin, by terminating the system. 

The Currency Committee of 1847 might have contri- 
buted to this result, if it had not been permitted to deviate 
into all doubtful paths and into all manner of questions— 
from the best way of posting ledgers to the speculations it 
corn and sugar. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE JEws.—Although the Legisla 
ture was unable to proceed in the short session with : 
sanatory bill, yet it made a commencement on Baron d 
Rothschild’scase. The bill, to accommodate the oath taken by 
members of the Lower House to the conscience of the Jewis! 
community, was met by a stronger minority in the Lowe: 
House than the votes ofall the leaders and their speeches in 
support of this measure might have induced its authors t 
expect. Out of dvors we think that the vote in its favow 
is even stronger than within the House. Still the bill may 
be considerably torn and pulled-about in committee ; whil 
it will be in danger from the Bishops. There are two argu 
ments against. and one for the bill.” The one argumen‘ 
is tle general reasoning in favour of religious freedom. 
The first of the two arguments is exactly’ the oppo- 


ene 








site hemisphere in the question for or against the 
abolition of all religious distinctions. It proceeds upon 
the assumption, first, that ours is a Protestant nation ; 
second, that this is a Christian country. The two state- 
ments are correct, so far as the majority of the people in 
this part of the empire are Protestants and are Christians ; 
but the Legislature has not been for nearly twenty years a 
Protestant Legislature, and the success of this measure will 
livest it strictly of the distinctive tithe—* Christian.” The 
second of the two arguments has been litfle noticed, bat is 
not devoid of weight. Some parties say that the Jews are 
1 separate people, conforming to our laws and customs 
by necessity during their exile here ; but avowedly citi- 
zens of a homeless nation—yet still a nation having 
neculiar interests, likely soon to be more and more deve- 
loped into action—and that they are therefore no more 
entitled to seats in the Legislature than Hreachmen or 
Germans, who may reside here for a time, without de- 
siring to claim all the privileges or discharge all the 
duties of citizenship ! 

This argument properly belongs to a discussion of the 
Alien Act ; and an enlargement, if need there seem to be, 
of its provisions, 

If this bill pass, say its opponents, can you prevent a 
Brahmin, a Bhuddist, or a Mahometan, being a British 
subject, from entering Parliament ? Very soon, we think, 
it will be difficult to bar them out except at the poll. “~~ 

Tre Intsu Coercion Brt_.—Our principal objection 
‘o this measure is to be found in its companionless origin, 
Where there are clear and undoubted grievances to be 
cedressed, a coercive measure should lean upon a reforming 
measure. It will not stand alone. The condition of the 
listurbed Jrish districts has not been very remarkably 
improved during the month. Murders have been done, and 
‘ntentions to murder have been notified ;—the latter in 

considerable numbers ; while in no case, except probably 
that of Mr. Loyd’s, have the criminals been apprehended, 
he reported denunciations at the altar do not seem to be 
fairly refuted. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey has addressed a letter to 
the Archbishop of Tuam, in which he not merely inquires 
regarding these practices, but urges the employment of 
‘hureh discipline against the erring priests. The answer 
s very long but not very explicit. 

The Lord Lieutenant has issued his proclamation in a 
aumber of the counties where disturbances have occurred, 
ind we shall learn soon how the act is to work ; but we 
hould rather have to notice the operation of the Improve- 
ment of Waste Lands Bill, and the Sale of Encumbered 
Estates Bill—measures that would more effectually repress 
crime than the most seasonable coercion. 
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